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K MATHEW KURIAN 


-~ Role of the Marxist Intellectuals in India Today 


ONE of the agonising facts of the Indian situation is the slow, 
but steady, intellectual death of many “intellectuals”? who 
once claimed to be leftists and progressives but who now 
tread the reformist and revisionist path. Many of the so-called 


“leftists” of yesterday are today fully entrenched in important 


positions as experts and advisers in the bourgeois-landlord 
Establishment. They are not mere passive spectators. They 
are, in fact, blowing the trumpet of “Congress socialist pattern" 
and “progressive politics”, thus, concealing the rottenness of 


^. . the capitalist-feudal system in India. 


The establishment has recruited a large and respectable 
army of intellectuals and technocrats who are engaged in an 
incessant (and sometimes insane) process of constructing and 
reconstructing theoretical “models”? of the status quo. They 
even “prove” the validity of their “models” and their inherent 
predictive capabilities based on value-charged “empirical” 
research. ‘This is not surprising ; for, the intellectuals of the 
Establishment are handsomely paid to be theoretically and 
empirically “sound” to the extent of concealing their apolo- 
getic and servile relationships with the Establishment. They, 
naturally, claim to be “above” politics, mere technocrats and 


experts whose services are available to any reasonable socio- 
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economic and political system which can deliver the goods through prag- 
matic and time-bound programmés. Seldom do they realise that by 
agreeing to make the system work, without raising fundamental issues 
about the irrationality of the ‘system itself, they succumb to the ‘worst 
forms of intellectual servility to the established order. .They unwittingly 
become the most docile servitors of the bourgeoisie. 

The above process of degeneration and death of the so-called left 
and progressive intellectuals must be related to the clever way in which 
the ruling classes in India and their articulate political spokesmen have 
used progressive and socialist slogans with the deliberate intention of 
fooling the people, neutralising opposition and winning over the intellect- 
uals. The intensity of such hoodwinking operations of the powers.that 
be has invariably been higher in periods of deep economic and political 
crisis in India. As a result, despite deepening economic crisis and political 
degeneration, the intellectuals who are expected to take an objective and 


and large, observed studied silence. They have been busy with peripheral 
problems at the micro level, leaving the fundamental problems affecting 
the people, the nature of capitalist and feudal exploitation, poverty, 
unemployment, etc:, virtually untouched. It is in this context that we 
should discuss the role of Marxist intellectuals in India today. 


Intellect workers and Intellectuals 


Paul Baran, in a penetrating analysis of the intellectual and his 
commitment!, made a distinction. between “intellect workers" and. 
“intellectuals.” The intellect worker is concerned primarily with the 
particular job assigned to him. He is concerned with the mastery and 
manipulation of his specific branch of knowledge and does not address 
himself to the meaning of his work, its significance and its place within 
the entire framework of social activity. On the other hand, an intellec- 
tual is “‘one who is systematically seeking to relate whatever specific area 
he may be working in to other aspects of human existence."? Also Paul 
Baran emphasised : , 

...it is in the relation to the issues presented by the entire historical 

process that we must seek the decisive watershed separating intellect 

workers from intellectuals. For, what marks the intellectual and 
distinguishes him from the intellect workers and, indeed, from all 

others, is that his concern with the entire historical process is not a 

tangential interest but permeates his thought and significantly affects 

his work.? 

A Marxist intellectual, if he is to be true tothe Marxist philosophy 
of dialectical and historical materialism, has to continuously endeavour to 
relate his immediate area of work to the entire historical process, to have 
the dialectical world-outlook, with ability to conceive of the seemingly 
disjointed aspects of reality as parts ofa comprehensive whole. He has 
to make a complete break with his colleagues in the Establishment, the 


. ~ . . . . aad 
over-all view of the exploitative capitalist-feudal system in India have, by . 
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so-called intellectuals, scientists and technocrats who rationalise their predi- 
cament by saying: “We are not concerned with the purposes for which 
the tools are used, they may be good or bad, but that is the concern of the 
politicians.” It is the duty of Marxists who, by virtue of being Marxists 
armed with the philosophy of dialectical and historical materialism—the 
working class world-outlook which enables them to look at reality in its 
entirety and in its interconnections —to wage a bittter struggle against the 
intellect workers of the capitalist-feudal classes and their State apparatus. 

The intellect worker in a capitalist society is essentially a product of 
the social division of labour. Separation of mental activity from manual 
activity has been a characteristic of the expansive production system of 
capitalism. Though capitalism gained by the separation between white- 
collar and blue-collar workers, man suffered through the progressive 
disintegration of himself as.an individual or through the ‘alienation of man 
from himself’, as Marx put it. ‘ 

One result of this unhealthy polarisation of social classes is the 
exaggerated importance assigned to intellect workers, to formal education 
and degrees. : 

;. We must avoid the mistake of over-emphasising the tolé of intellec- 
tuals in revolutionary struggle, the mistake of believing that revolutionary 
struggle is to be led by intellectuals or that revolution is dependent on 
intellectuals.. But, at the same time; we must affirm the important role 
which intellectuals can play in such struggles. Only on the basis of respect 
for, and recognition of, the positive role which intellectuals are capable 
of playing for the success of revolution can we help both the revolution and 

the intellectuals. EF 
, Intellectuals must be reminded that they are generally i in privileged 
circumstances and are, therefore, prone to opportunistic vacillations. But, 
that should not debar us from attempting to reclaim. them as potentially 
authentic workers, or the embodiments of working class world-outlook. We 
are reminded here of the words of Nils Castro, the Cuban writer : 

Through an imported vice of mechanical thinking, we axiomati- 

cally classify our intellectuals in the convenient global category of 

petty-bourgeoisie, vacillating and not very trustworthy...and yet, 
they are usually people who own nothing saleable but their (intellec- 
tual) labour power.*. ‘ 


M 


Struggle Against Presumed “Neutrality” 


The Marxist intellectual‘ must wage a relentless battle against those 
intellectuals and scientists who refuse to take sides on the major problems 
confronting man and society," - 

Refusal to get involved i in the overriding problems of the people has 
become a: fashionable mannerism for the intelléctuals of the Establish- 
ment. They: make the plea that an intellectual or a scientist should not 
enter into value judgement... They take pride in their presumed 
“neutrality” „claiming to be “thoroughly” objective in analysing social 
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development without taking sides. 

Bourgeois ideologists have had such corrupting influence on intel- 
lectuals in India that many of them identify scientific objectivity with 
their'ability to consider ethical judgements and values of the people as 
untouchables. They take an agnostic view of values and goals. As 
specialists they think they are concerned only with analysis of objec- 
tive phenomena and should refrain from expressing their opinion as to 
whether a particular development is good or bad, whether one trend or 
phenomenon is preferable to another trend or phenomenon. The scien- 
tists in the pay-roll of the Pentagon, who are perfecting the means of 
bacteriological warfare, may deceive themselves under the impression, 
that they are undertaking a value-free, pure, scientific enquiry and that. 
they are not concerned with the immorality of their masters in the Penta- 
gon and the political leadership in Washington. They are the perfect 
embodiments of vulgar, bourgeois “scientific objectivity and neutrality”. 
The social scientists and intellectuals in India on the pay-roll of the 
bourgeois-landlord State apparatus and established universities and 
‘research institutions, who refuse to take the side of the working class and 
other sections of the toiling people fall in the same ‘category. They are 
all abettors of crime and violence of the decadent socio-economic and 
political system against the people. - 

The General resolution of the Cultural Congress of Havana held 
from January 4 to 12, 1968 stated: 

For the intellectual who truly wants to be worthy of the name, 

there is no alternative but to become part of the struggle against 

imperialism and contribute to the national liberation of his people 
while it still suffers colonial exploitation. — 

In that struggle there are highly diverse forms of participation but 

only he can call himself a revolutionary who, guided by the 

advanced ideas of our epoch, is disposed to face all the risks and for 
whom the risk of death in the fulfilment of his duty is not a reason 
for ceasing to serve his country and his people. 

. Those who preach the theory of neutrality of the intellectual are a 
pitiable lot ; for, they know not that,by refusing to be committed to the 
struggles of the people, they have, in fact, taken refuge in the Status -quo 
camp of the privileged classes. By abdicating their: moral responsibility 
to take the side of the people, particularly the working class, they in 
practice endorse the actions of those who seek to obstruct ‘changes in the 
existing order of things. : 

It is the duty of Marxist intelicetaals to repudiate, in unmistakable 
terms, these protagonists of presumed neutrality. They must ask, along 
with Alonso Aguilar thus : 

Of what use is an intellectual of polished technique if he evades 

' his responsibility towards the problems of his time and the duties of 

his metier and his very quality as a man ?5 

Of course, to the “ethical neutralists": who argue that, on the basis 
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of logic and scientific approach, it is difficult to establish the virtue of 
being humanitarian, we can say, in the language of.Paul Baran, only 
this : 
...a meaningful discussion of human affairs can- only be conducted 
with humans ; one wastes one's time talking about matters related 
to people.? i 
"Again, ; 
S This is the issue on which the intellectual cannot compromise...the 
adherence to humanism, the insistence on the principle that the : 
quest for human advancement requires no scientific or logical justi- 
fication, constitutes what might be called the axiomatic foundation 
of all meaningful intellectual effort, an axiomatic foundation with- 
out the acceptance of which an individual can neither consider 
himself nor be thought of as an intellectual.’ 


Struggle Against Alien Ideologies 
m The intellectuals, if they should be worthy of being called intellec- 
tuals, must be directly concerned with the struggles on the ideological 
‘plane. Intellectuals who wish to be a part of the democratic movement 
must unleash a bitter war against all decadent, obscurantist and irrational 


ideologiés ‘of, casteism, religious superstition, fatalist determinism and 


chauvinism. They must struggle against all systems of thought which 
either make the working people victims of narrow prejudiceg and irrational 
passions or condemn the people as passive onlookers of their destiny. And, 
in this historic mission of ideological struggle, the intellectuals must neces- 
sarily ‘master many a branch .of human knowledge, history, economics, 


` philosophy, culture and so on, and use them- as effective weapons in the 


struggle. They must-rediscover and reassess Indian history on the basis 
of the fundamentals of historical materialism and elaborate the specific 
features of the development of Indian society from primitive communal 
'stage'to the present day and the dynamics of motion in each epoch of 
Indian history. n : 
` In the attempt ‘to rediscover and. reassess India’s heritage, the 

Marxist intellectuals in India have to make a serious study of the role 
played. by various idealistic-and religious philosophies such as those of the 
Budha, Sankara and others, as well as the various currents of Indian 
materialistic. tradition. — . + 

Marxist intellectuals who are committed to the task of SHY 
developing every branch of ideology, every: branch of human - knowledge, 
must cross swords with -all alien ideologies. They must raise the 
banner of unsparing criticism against all theories of the decadent and 
‘status quo order ;-for, the new ideology cannot prevail unless. a old ones 
are destroyed. As. Marx:pointed out,’ 

the superiority of the new trend lies in the fact that we do not 

. anticipate the future: eee ay but wish to find the new world 

in criticising ‘the old? - A decir Hie ad 
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It is through consistent and continuous struggle against anti-working 
class theories that the founders of scientific socialism, Marx, Engels and 
Lenin, developed their theories of working class world-outlook and 
socialist revolution, Identifying themselves fully with the life and 
experience of the working class, they developed the philosophy of dialecti- 
cal and historical materialism, developed the theory of surplus value and 
the dynamics of class struggle. They scientifically analysed the exploita- 
tive nature of capitalist society and gave a vision of the socialist society of 
the future. These ideas and theories acquired a revolutionary and scienti- 
fic character because they emerged in the process of revolutionary 
practice. s f 

Marx, who was indebted to Feuerbach in certain ways in the 
development of his philosophical thought, was highly critical of Feuer- 


bach’s philosophical theories because they were divorced from politics.. 


Marx showed that contemporary philosophy could become a rele- 
vant and vibrant -force—a material force—only when it was combined 
with political struggle. Theory can be “actualised in a nation"? only 
to the extent to which it meets the needs ofthe people in the given 
historical epoch. When theory meets the needs of the people, influences 
and grips the people, and plays a positive role in contemporary political 
‘struggle, it transforms itself into a material force for changing the world. 


The Dialectical Task 


. To be a true Marxist, one has to continuously struggle against two 
types of mistakes—deviation from the correct dialectical path—that of 
reformism and revisionism on the one hand and petty-bourgeois left-wing 
anarchy on the other. The. Marxist intellectual cannot survive and 
develop himself as a revolutionary without openly fighting against both the 
deviations in all their manifestations. 

' Judging from the large number of leftist intellectuals who have 
been inducted into the bandwagon of “Congress socialism’ and “Wel- 
fare State politics" ,and the manner in which even organised political 
parties professedly subscribing to Marxism-Leninism have succumbed to 
the worst form of collaboration with the ruling classes, we cannot. under- 
estimate the potential danger of revisionist and reformist politics. Revi- 
sionism and reformism have transformed many leftist intellectuals, who 
once claimed to be Marxists, into naked apologists of the capitalist- 
feudal system. Some of them are Ministers in Congress or Congress-led 
governments at the Centre and in the States. Many of them have opted 
for high-level managerial positions in private and public sector corpora- 
‘tions and quite a few are happy to be just “left-wing tourists” attending 
national and international congresses and conferences. To be in the 
“international circuit" is the limited goal of these intellectuals for whom 
Marxism is not more than an uneasy hangover. 

The petty-bourgeois radicalism of some intellectuals, claiming. to be 
Marxists, is often reflected in their impatience with the inability of revo- 
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lutionary parties to have instant revolution. They prescribe a time-span 
within which Indian revolution must be achieved, almost as a schema. 
Little do they realise that, as revolutionaries, we must look upon ourselves 
as contributors to a historical social process which is governed by objective 
laws of motion, and which cannot be wished away by our subjective 
ultra-revolutionary predilections. , Analysis of the objective conditions in 
‘India and determination of the:stage of revolution, however hazardous 
they may be, are indispensable for a revolutionary who has pitched his 
world-outlook on the theory of scientific socialism, that is, Marxism- 
Leninism. Any attempt to compress historical processes, which might 
stretch over decades, into the immediate present based on subjective 
desires of the ardent revolutionary seeking instant results, will not only be 
self-defeating but also disastrous. ` f 
The task of the Marxist intellectual is, thus, to wage a two-pronged 
attack against both ‘left-wing tourism’ of revisionists and reformists and 
‘left-wing terrorism’ of petty-bourgeois anarchists. 


The Process of “Becoming” 


_ If the Marxist intellectuals have to play an effective role in the Indian 
revolution, they will have to wage a struggle not only against the capita- 
list-feudal system and its ideas, but also against themselves ; that is, 
against wrong values, ideas and habits still lingering in them. A Marxist 
intellectual, if he is true to Marxism and to his role as an intellectual, 
must accept the possibility that he may be corrupted by the system, its 
compulsions, values and habits. He must realise that such an eventuality 
can be averted only by éternal vigil and by conscious efforts to conti- 
* nuously fight against all wrong moorings: he might have inherited ‘from 
his tradition and environment. This is particularly true of Marxist 
intellectuals of feudal, bourgeois and petty-bourgeois origin. For them 
the process of de-classing themselves might turn out to be a life-long 
struggle. They may always be in the process of “becoming”, never 
arriving at the point where they “become” truly Marxist intellectuals. 
But the conscious effort to approximate to the ideal, through struggle 
against oneself, tempered by the mounting mass struggles, is the thing. : 

The struggle against oneself and the process of de-classing, of 
becoming, may take different forms for different individuals depending 
upon their background and situation. But, some of the crucial elements 
and stages in the struggle, though not always in neat. chronological order, 
can be outlined. - 

` First, an intellectual who claims to bea Marxist must apply Marxism 
to the specific subject which he handles or to the area of human knowledge 
wherein he specialises. For instance, a Marxist economist cannot function 
as a bourgeois economist in the lecture hall and as a Marxist economist 
during private conversation in the safety of his drawing-room. He must 
provide an integrated view of Marxism as applied to his specific subject, 
economics. He must critically evaluate bourgeois economic theories with 
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the help of deep understanding of Marxist political economy and apply the 
principles of political economy to the analysis of Indian economic problems 
as well as problems of world economy. 

Second, the Marxist intellectual must wage a relentless war against 
all alien ideologies, all forms of conservative and obscurantist ideas, and 
against all reformist, revisionist and adventurist political deviations. He 

: must consider it his duty to cross swords with all alien ideas and to vindi- 
cate the correct Marxist-Leninist positions. 

Third, the Marxist intellectual must be active in building up and 
strengthening the mass organisations directly related to his, intellec- 
tual or professional work. For instance, if he is a teacher in the univer- 
sity, college or school, he must be an active member of the teachers’ 
movement, participating in teachers’ struggles. Similarly, engineers, 
doctors, lawyers, scientists, etc., must work actively in their respective 
professional organisations and raise thé consciousness of their members 
through mass actions. 

Fourth, it is the duty of Marxist intellectuals to help directly and 
indirectly the mass organisations linked with his profession or sphere of 
activity. For example, university and college teachers should take the 
responsibility to help, in whatever way they can, to build up the mass 
movements among high school. and primary school teachers. Equally 
important is the task of helping the mass organisations of students. 
Teachers have a special responsibility to give, assistance to the students 
in their political education and in conducting militant struggles. 

Fifth, the Marxist intellectual, if he is true to Marxism and to his 
role as an intellectual, must identify completely with the life and 
experience of the working class and other toiling people, learn from them, 
and merge with them emotionally and in terms of their aspirations, life 
and their struggles. ‘ 

Sixth, if he is a true Marxist intellectual, then he will have no choice 
but to make up his mind to join that political party which is based on the 
correct understanding of Marxism-Leninism , and, therefore, the correct 
understanding of the class character of the Indian State, and function as 
a disciplined member of the party and participate in revolutionary action 
without any reservations. 

. It is the historic duty of Marxist intellectuals in India to analyse the 
nature of the economic and political crisis that is engulfing our nation, to 
expose the exploitative nature of the system which we have inherited, 
to fight against all alien, conservative and obscurantist ideologies, to fight 
against all revisionist and reformist attempts to compromise and settle 
terms with the system, to fight against all manifestations of left-wing 
infantile disorder, to educate the masses and arm them with the correct 
understanding of Marxism-Leninism, to learn from the masses, to merge 
with the life and experience of the working class and to participate in the 
process of radical transformation of .society through revolutionary practice 
and action. 
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Constraints on Resource Mobilisation 


WORLD economic history would bear testimony to the fact 
that there has not been a single case bearing the description 
ofthe Indian economy recording a respectable long-term 
growth rate (say 5 per cent per annum) following the road to 
development largely through private initiative and enterprise 
as exemplified by the models of development found in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries and Japan. The process of “primitive 
capital accumulation" in Western Europe and Japan was 
tainted by a ruthless system of internal exploitation and 
external colonial plunder. United States of America did also 
have an expanding frontier to exploit. Itis understood that 
these histories cannot be repeated elsewhere in their traditio- 
nal forms. This in itselfisa constraint on the development 
of economies following the capitalist path of development . 
today. Apart from this, the colonial past of most of the deve- 
loping economies, characterised by lopsided enclave-type of 
development accompanied by adverse terms of trade, has 
placed a serious constraint on their.capacity to earn export 
surpluses or to chalk out an independent course of rapid 
economic development. 
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Mixed Economy : A Variant of Capitalist Development ‘ 


The existence or an expansion of public sector is sometimes charac- 
terised as representing ‘doctrinaire approach’ to socialism. Public sectors 
of varying dimensions have'characterised capitalist development all over 
the world. A modest public sector embracing public utilities and a 
minimum of regulatory and welfare activities was envisaged by the 
Classical economists and, in fact, found a place under capitalist development 
even in its formative stages in various countries. Late-comers in indus- 
trial development used the state sector as an activator, stimulator and 
a pioneer. Germany, Japan and even USA. are cases in point. All the 
capitalist countries had an expanding public sector especially since the 
Great Depression. In the absence of a broad-based indigenous private 
capitalism, State, in most of the developing economies of today, has 
become the pioneer, protector, activator and regulator as well as the 
creator and an innovator of an institutional and social environment 
conducive to ‘rapid economic development and social change’. In this 
context, the scope of the public sector embraces social overhead capital 
as well as directly productive undertakings. | 

In India, even the period of colonial administration was charac- 
terised by large-scale public investment in railways, irrigation and public 
works, though the primary motivation for such investment was the 
needs of the metropolitan economy and the strategic and political objec- 
tives of the colonial regime. At the same time, nearly two centuries of 
foreign rule has resulted in serious structural imbalances and glaring 
social and economic inequalities. Independence was preceded by several 
decades of stagnation of the Indian economy. Because of the muted 
opportunities, industrial development was lopsided and stunted. Conse- 
quently, the industrial base remained extremely weak and restricted. 
Net investment in the economy was hardly more than five per cent of the 
national income even at the best of the years before independence. The 
share of the private sector in net investment was indeed very small. The 
bulk of capital accumulation in the private sector was in non-industrial 
activities. As such, its capacity for self-generating industrial development 
was rather negligible. It is to cover some of these deficiencies that public 
investment on an unprecedented scale;has been undertaken. Even before 
planning had actually been introduced, all the various plans including 
that of the Bombay Plan! chalked out by the leading businessmen in the 
country placed a heavy responsibility for development on the government 
sector. But, though the volume of public investment has increased consi- 
derably over the plan period, infrastructure investment in railways, roads, 
irrigation, power and so on, as well as in heavy and basic industries 
accounts for more than three-fourth of public investment. 

It is true that the public sector has extended into the industrial 
sphere in a big way. : However, the bulk of public investment in 
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industries had been in metals, fuel, chemicals, machinery and equipment, 
fertilisers etc., which constitute intermediate. goods required for the 
development of private industry and agriculture. These industries have 
involved large volumes of investment, highly specialised skills, long 
gestation periods and considerable risk and uncertainty. Hence, most of 
these are far beyond the resources and capabilities of private capital 
which is normally attracted to  quick-maturing and highly profitable 
consumer goods industries. At the same time, private investment has 
not been prevented from investment in steel, Chemicals, fertilisers, oil and 
other basic and heavy capital goods industries which were meant to be 
reserved for the state sector according to the various industrial policy 
statements.- It will thus be seen that it is the broad needs of the private 
property which has largely dictated a policy. of expanding public sector 
which is basically designed to supplement and not supplant private sector. 


Is Planning Necessarily Socialist? 


Comprehensive national plans, no doubt, had their origin in 
socialist countries. But corporate planning has had a long history in 
capitalist countries. Because of its formal association with socialist 
economies, the USA is still shy of comprehensive planningin the govern- 
ments. But it has made significant advances in respect of micro and 
departmental planning in recent years. The adoption of the outer forms 
of comprehensive or multi-level planning should never be misunderstood 
as representing the substance or the values that guide socialist economies. 
Nor could one associate selective nationalisation of financial and econo- 
mic infrastructure facilities as evidence of socialism.’ There are several 
` instances of the sick industrial units in the private sector having been 
taken over by the public authorities. At times, undertakings on the 
verge of bankruptcy or liquidation are baled out through schemes of 
nationalisation carrying attractive compensation. But nationalisation 
has hardly touched the profitable areas of private industrial sector. 
Nor have the regulations and control prevented the growth of mono- 
polies and concentration of economic power. Despite the presence 
of Monopolies Commission armed. with Monopolies and Restrictive 
Trade Practices Act, monopoly houses seem’ to grow merrily as ever. 
State trading in exports and imports began as an organisational arrange- 
ment to deal with trade with communist countries. The minerals and 
metals part of foreign trade has since been entrusted to Metals and 
Minerals Trading Corporation (MMTC). The Food Corporation of India 
is primarily concerned with procurement at a minimum support price and 
the building up of a sizeable buffer stock. All these trading organisa- 
tions operate through a network of intermediaries who seem to thrive 
through assured margins and unscrupulous practices. 


Who Commands the ‘Commanding Heights’ 


At best, public sector can indicate the extent of contol over the 
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commanding heights of the economy. But much depends on who 
controls them and in whose favour they are operated. Who benefits most 
is the crux of the criteria as to who controls the system directly or in- 
directly. The findings of Dr Hazari? and Dutt Committee? on indust- 
rial licensing have clearly shown:how the operation of state-owned and 
nationalised financial institutions as. well as the licensing system and 
procedures have largely helped the growth of the bigger industrial 


houses. 
f / 


Fiscal Protection 


It can easily be discerned how the entire fiscal NNE EEA is geared 
to give encouragement to the private investors. Ever since the accep- 
.tance of the Fiscal Commission Report (in the early twenties), Indian 
industrialists have been enjoying’ a sheltered market which has been 
continuously widened and deepened in their favour. As a result, customs 
duties (largely consisting of import duties);.which were no more than 
Rs 40 crores in 124-25, had increased: to, Rs 157 crores in 1950-51. 
But, over the last 20 years of planning, it has gone up to Rs 700 crores.4 A 
part of the imposts may be said to be falling on the luxuries and com- 
forts which constitute about 10-20 per cent of our total imports. But the 
rest ‘are spread over the imports.of raw materials, capital goods and 
equipment, spare parts and components whose, burden is ultimately 
shifted on to the consumers in a shortage economy. At the same time 
. the protected industries thrive under the high tariff walls of protection 
which enable them to operate on a high profit margin despite their in- 
efficiency and wastefulness. This process of accumulating profits at the 
expense of the masses of the consumers is considered inevitable for rapid 
industrialisation of the economy. | 


Tax Concessions 
Protection is only one of the many tools for stimulating private 
.accumulation. In fact, an assortment of fiscal incentives have been in 
vogue, from time to time, to induce the investors. For instance, section 
150 of the Indian Income Tax Act provides for a tax holiday for 5 years 
‘and profits upto 6 per cent of the capital employed are exempted from 
both income tax and super tax. "They could also offset their losses against 
gains in the subsequent years by carrying them over into the future. 
Under section 10 (2) VI 'of the Act, new companies set up after March 31, 
1954 are allowed to deduct 25 per cent of the actual investment towards 
depreciation of plant and machinery. Under section 56.A of the Act, divi- 
dends received from companies engaged i in certain specified industries are 
exempted from super tax for inter-corporate investments. In such indus- 
tries, the above mentioned concessions together with the provision for ` 
: Income Tax Credit meant that such dividends were totally exempt from 
taxes. According to the Mahalanobis Committee on Distribution of 
Income and Levels of Living, considerable amounts are foregone by the 
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Government through tax rebates. 5 The beneficiaries were, in most cases, 
the big business houses. 


Supplemental Financing 


The Mahalanobis Committee had also maintained that the growth 
of the privatesector in industry and especially of the big companies has been 
facilitated by the financial assistance rendered by public institutions like 
the IFC, IDB, NIDC, ICICI and so on. These institutions are 
in the public sector. But the distribution of their loan transactions 
reveals that bigger concerns borrowing more than 50 lakhs each account- 
ed for nearly three-fourth of the loans. It is also known that scheduled 
bank loans including those of the State Bank of India have favoured 
_ the big business houses. The nationalisation of the leading commercial 
banks has not materially altered the lending pattern except that a margi- 
nally larger amount has since gone to finance medium and small indus- 
trialists and the upper stratum in the farm sector. Even the LIC 
supports big business by holding their stock exchange securities. With 
funds made available through these institutions, a few business com- 
plexes at the top have been able to establish a dominant control over the 
entire organised industrial sector through inter-locking directorships and 
inter-corporate investments despite certain formal restraints on such 
practices. Often, the borrowed fund is utilised almost entirely for secur- 
ing controlling interests in other concerns. 


Tax Credits and Inducements 


The Third Plan period witnessed the emergence of several schemes 
of Tax Credit Certificates designed to stimulate private industrial invest- 
ments in the economy. By and large, the beneficiaries of these measures 

‘were the resourceful amongst the more affluent business houses. One 
type of concessions is tax credit certificates granted in respect of subscrip- 
tions towards equity capital floated after December 23, 1964. This 
scheme was restricted to individuals and the Hindu undivided families. 
According to the scheme, an investment of Rs 35,000 would entitle the 
investor to a tax credit of Rs 7,250 for 4 years including the year of 
subscription. Another scheme provided credit of taxes in cases of shift- 
ing of industrial undertakings by any public company from urban areas. ` 
This was meant to help them to acquire land, construct buildings, trans- 
port the plants and so on. The quantum of credit was proportionate to 
expenditures on the above mentioned items. Capital expenditure in- 
curred on shifting from one location to another was also given tax credit 
for 10 years. According to another scheme, a development rebate of 
25 per cent was made available for 5 years to those industries producing 
articles mentioned in the First Schedule of the Industries (Development 
and Regulation) Act, having 1965-66 as the base year. New industries, 
however, were allowed to have any year upto 1970-71 as the base year. 
The rebate was raised to 35 per cent in October 1, 1965. The scheme 
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was extended to more industries and the conditions liberalised in. the, 
subsequent ‘budgets. Even Development Allowance on a substantial 
rate was given for new planting and replanting of tea. Naturally, such a 
rebate would encourage over-capitalisation and consequently the creation 
of excess capacity in industries. 

^ Tax credit certificates offering a rebate upto 25 per cent for increased 
production of certain excisable goods for 5 years, having 1964-65 as the 
base, was also introduced in 1965. The rebate was computed on the 
basis of excess over base year payment of excise duty. On this basis it 
was computed that a cement factory producing an additional output of 
65,000 tonnes could get Rs 7.2 lakhs by way of tax credits of all kinds. 
Increased tax concessions have also been extended to dividend income in 
recent years. Even the deductions on' account of PF, Insurance, Unit 
Trust, and Commulative Time Deposit seem to yield very high returns to 
wealthy income tax assessees. 

In order “to strengthen the competitive power of certain industries 
in the world market” rebates were paid since February 28, 1965, on ex- 
ports of about 22 commodities at rates ranging from 2 to 15 per cent. 

' This was expected to help India earn the much needed foreign exchange. 
In addition, various incentive schemes based on import entitlements were 
accorded to export industries, especially those engaged in the export of 
non-traditional items of export. It was alleged that these import entitle- . 
ments were often resold at a premium of upto 150 per cent. Export 
industries were also given liberal treatment in respect of imports of raw . 
materials, spare parts and other components. Devaluation which was 
meant to replace the system of selective incentives could not give the 

', same advahtage to the export industries. Consequently, some of the 

old incentive systems were revived at the cost of about Rs 30 crores per 

annum soon after devaluation. Even Morarji Desai had his offerings of 
tax reductions on exports “to propitiate the gods of international com- 
petitions" in the 1969-70 budget. 


Wanchoo Committee to Woo Black Money? 

Alot of ingenuity is displayed in innovating incentive schemes. 
. When old ones are found to have outlived their utility they are either 
modified or replaced by new ones. When pressure is mounted against 
schemes designed to benefit some special interests or identifiable business 
houses they are replaced by subtler forms. Every crisis—be it foreign 
exchange, national security, recession, slowed down pace of investment 
or saving or even monstrous growth of black money—brings forth new 
. packages of incentive schemes ! The foreign exchange crisis of 1958, the 
national emergencies of 1962, 1965, 1971, and the stagnation of the 
economy since the Third Plan have all been accompanied by fresh crops 
of incentives. . Even the Wanchoo Committee has come up with three 
new incentive schemes : 

a) tax rebate ranging from 5 percent to 10 percent of the tax payable 


" 
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may be allowed to an assessee in respect of income derived 
from a labour-oriented industrial unit newly set ‘up after a 
specified date. The rebate should be available for a period 
of 5 years. (Para 5-74) 
b) for encouraging industrialisation of backward areas, a con- 
cession in the form of accelerated depreciation may be given 
to tax payers who establish new industrial units in notified 
areas, in respect of their fixed assets... (Para 5-70) 
c) an incentive by way ofa tax rebate may be allowed to com- 
panies engaged in the manufacture or production of specified 
goods to reward additional productivity. (Para 5-80) 
Despite socialist slogans that fill the air, there seems to be no 
abatement of incentives and rebates. There is every reason to believe 
that more incentives are in the way to propitiate savers, investors, pro- 
fessionals and even tax evaders. f ‘ 
In fact, even “black money” was given a lucky break. The Finance 
Act of 1965 provided a safety valve under a Voluntary Disclosure 
Scheme in which past concealment was not to be penalised or prosecu- 
ted. Even their identity was not to be disclosed. Only 10 per cent of 
the tax had to be paid as the first instalment. It was enough if adequate 
security was provided against the balance. This offer of taxing the 
disclosed concealed income at the usual rates collected at instalments 
was given further extension. Despite these allurements hardly a fraction 
of the evaded income was disclosed. Many of those who actually dis- 
closed were already being exposed. To them, therefore, the disclosure 
scheme was a safety valve. In the meanwhile, the Defence Remittances 
Scheme was launched in the wake of Indo-Pak conflict of 1965 providing 
‘an excellent opportunity for those who kept illegal accumulations, arising 
from under-invoicing of exports and over-invoicing of imports, illegal 
commissions etc., in foreign countries to profit by the scheme while_ being 
acclaimed as patriotic at a moment of crisis. Even the Wanchoo Com- 
mittee’s recommendations amount to wooing the black money which 
plays havoc by circulating in the parallel economy. As part of the in- 
centive to induce the tax evader the Wanchoo Committee has suggested 
a drastic scaling down of the marginal rates of income tax." 


For Whom the Bell Tolls 


Undoubtedly, the main beneficiaries of the tax credits and other 
incentive schemes were the big houses in industry and trade who con- 
trol the strategic sectors of the Indian economy. All these concessions 
have been granted when heavier burdens were imposed on the poorer 
sections of the community. It is interesting to note that, while periods 
of crisis and emergency were invariably accompanied by a variety of 
fiscal inducements to the rich, it is precisely these years when deep cuts 
into mass consumption have been made through drastic steps in indirect 
taxation and excessive indulgence in deficit financing. Whether it was 
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. 1962, 1965 or 1971-72 itisthe poor who have paid for the wars and 
the rich who have benefited by tax inducements, soaring prices and 
extraordinary shortages. It should, thus, be obvious that the public sector 
is not only assigned a supplementary role to that of the private sector 
‘but also expected to mobilise or create enough resources not only 
for financing the public sector but also to supplement those of the pri- 
vate sector. The schemes of incentives are only one of the mechanisms 
of such a transfer. The operation of several of the economic infra- 
structure facilities are.in fact conferring enormous benefits on the private 
property owners by way of subsidised: inputs and intermediate goods. 
Sale of power below cost is only one such instance of such a promotional 
policy. For instance, the Government of Kerala is bound by a long- 
term contract to sell power at 50 per cent subsidy to Indian Alumi- 
nium Company which has been declaring handsome dividends to its 
share-holders.9 Similarly, the UP Government loses about Rs 2 crores 
every year on account of sale of power to Hindalco (a Birla concern) 
below cost. In fact, power is sold to Hindalco at less than 2 ps per unit 
while it buys power from Government of Madhya Pradesh at 8 ps per 
unit! Because of this role as an underwriter and a promoter, the State 
Governments lose more than Rs 30 crores per annum on account of 
power and nearly Rs 50 crores on account of commercial irrigation. 


What Ails the Public Sector ' 


Though the old notion that Governmental undertakings should be 
operated on a ‘no profit, no loss’ basis no longer rules the roost, profit- 
making in the services and intermediate goods sectors are severely 
limited by the promotional role of the public sector. Most of these 
undertakings confer enormous -benefits on the privately owned and 
operated segments ofthe economy through their vertical and horizon- 
tal transmission of external economies. But by their very nature and 
role in a mixed economy their internal operational results leave very 
little surplus even when they are ‘efficiently’ run. Apart from the 
nature of the industry and the stage of its development, efficient opera- 
tion presupposes a. socio-political environment in which a manage- 
ment committed to the success of the public sector undertakings as the 
dynamic element in the socialist transformation of the socio-economic 
fabric and equipped with the systems, tools and other aids to modern 
management. It should be obvious that without a committed manage- 
ment operating in a congenial socio-political environment, mere control 
over the commanding heights of the economy will not lead us on the road 
towards a socialist transformation. 


Commitied Management 


It may be that public: séctor has set its foot on several, directions 
blazing its own trails. The teething troubles and initial difficulties in 
mastering the skill and technology could be expected to constrain their 
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profitability. But thelethargic and inefficient operations of the “public 
sector undertakings are largely attributable to an utter lack of committ- 
ed management and a socio-political environment inhibitive, if not 
totally hostile, to the robust development of the public sector. Many 
of the nationalised undertakings are entrusted to the same old 
management. There are many instances where former wizards among 
the captains of private industry are inducted in the top management of 
some of' the top-most undertakings. Those who had demonstrated 
resourcefulness in rigging the market (using their contro] over the mar- 
ket, exercising the powers of moriopoly/monopsony), in tax avoidance and. 
and tax evasion, in under-invoicing and over-invoicing, in preempting 
capacities, in securing the most profitable licences, concessions, sub- 
sidies by exploiting their contacts amongst the politicians and the 
bureaucrats and so on, all along theirlives, are suddenly discovered as 
model managers for the various public sector undertakings, which are 
expected to be harbingers of socialist transformation. 

At the other end of the spectrum we have seen several public under- 
takings burdened with defeated politicians or those who had to be reward- 
ed with attractive perks but know nothing about the enterprises which 
. they are expected to steer through. But, by and large, it is the civil 
servant who is supposed to have all the qualities of an administrative class 
which can manage the police and the production of steel with the 
same ease and elegance. Most of them were picked and trained . by 
alien rulers for manning the law and order machinery of the colonial 
governments. Their attitudes, outlook and tastes are foreign. Besides 
their class origin, their social contacts and relationships are anything 
but conducive to administer the socialist transformation of the socio- 
economic fabric. Ifthey have any commitment, it is largely to status quo 
which suits the interests of their own stratum of society best. Many of 
them look for lucrative post-retirement jobs for themselves. While in 
government they also try to find cushy berths for their kith and kin 
in private (preferably foreign owned) business. Apart from their own 
social positions and heritage, these personal considerations must be prom- 
pting many of them to develop some softness to private business and an 
apathy, if not open hostility, towards the public undertakings. Even 
the political elements arenot free from these considerations. Such a 
community of interest between private business, civil servants and 
political elements can be anything but conducive to  soeialist transfor- 
mation. That is why there is no commitment either to socialist transfor- 
mation or to the successful use of the various instruments of such transfor- 
mation. They have brought into the public sector outmoded concepts 
and attitudes as wellas antiquated systems, procedures and practices 
which are found inadequate to meet the needs of modern management 
ofpublic enterprises. Political and bureaucratic bunglings have also 
inhibited the efficient operation of some of these undertakings. The ' 
sad commentary on two decades of development administration in India 
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` is that, whether it is controlled or open market, licensing or delicen- 
sing, regulation or inducement, taxation or fiscal administration, certain 
dominant groups in private business have managed to get the most out 
‘of them. "The operation of the public undertakings has also catered 
to the broad interests of these groups in industry and agriculture, In 
fact, under the prevailing correlation of class forces the public sector 
is maintained as the mythological ‘Kamadenu’ for the nourishment of 
the private sector. Shorn of some of the frills of social services, the 
public sector may be regarded’ as the necessary complement for the 
rapid development of certain entrenched interests in the private sector. 


Squeeze on the Public Sector 


It must also be noted that wherever private- and palit sectors are 
‘apparently in competition (for instance, engineering industries such as steel 
-castings, forgings, machinery, etc.) private sector has often succeeded in 

preempting capacities and, on the basis of the excess capacity created, 
wrest several concessions (such as development rebate at the ‘time | of 
expanding capacity and tax concessions) at times of recession from Govern- 
“ment. : 

It may be that, to the extent the public sector is exposed to a 
‘relatively broader public control possible within the existing framework 
.of ‘liberal demócratic institutions, these forms may be preferred to ruth- 
ess private capitalism. It may also facilitate easier socialist transfor- 
mation when the correlation of class forces changes in favour of 
“socialism. it: : 

As outlined above, the economic system which we have inherited 
"and is at present operating is a curious mixture in which the centres of 
“profit and surplus in agriculture, trade and industry are left in private 
hands where a small stratum at the top dominate by virtue of ownership, 
control and influence. : Though ‘public sector has expanded absolutely 
and relatively over the Plans; it is designed to supplement and support 
the private sector rather than supplant and supércede it. The expensive- 
` ness of the parliamentary process has pushed many a politician and poli- 
tical party towards the richer and most. influential amongst the land- 
-owners and businessmen. The politician has tended to reward them 
"with suitable economic policies and programmes. The bureaucrat- has 
.become a willing partner in this alliance profiting. by being helpful -and 
considerate to the affluent sections of the population through suitably 
designed policies, programmes and their manner of implementation. 
‘Enough of loopholes and escape valves are provided in ‘the laws which 
:are apparently directed against them. Inducements of varying kinds are 
built into the policies and programmes.. The-adiministrative apparatus 
largely winks at violations and infringements of various laws and regula-: 
‘tions. In this scheme of things, public sector has to undertake those 
' tasks which are normally beyond the resource capabilities of the private 
sector, -where the gestation period islonger and the risk and uncertainty 
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greater. Provision of an amount of social services and public consumption 
is also considered a public responsibility. Thus, the system may be 
characterised as one where the private sector reaps the profits of develop- 
ment at public risk. It-is against this background that the problem of 
resource mobilisation in India is to be seen. 


II 


Constraints Against Resource Mobilisation : 
Basic Contradiction 


The basic constraint on resource mobilisation is the contradiction 
between social production and private appropriation. In so far as public 
sector supplements and supports private efforts, this basic contradic- 
tion applies to the public as much as to the private sector. The conflict 
between the propertied and the propertyless in the national income 
constitutes a serious constraint on the relative share of profit which is 
expected to contribute a great deal towards savings and investment in 
the economy. It is true that, where labour is divided and ill-organised, 
the propertied classes would manage to secure a relatively ‘larger share 
out of the national product as is the case in India. But such efforts 
are often met with stiff resistance sooner or later. The Government’s 
wage policy is nothing but a modified version of the Iron Law of Wages. 
Even the plea for need-based minimum wage is frowned upon by the: 
successive Pay Commissions in “socialist India.” 

In fact, the resource mobilisation policy is based on the classical 
prescription of curbing consumption and stimulating saving. Arthur 
Lewis, one of the modern exponents of this classical view, maintains that 
the essence of economic development lies in raising the rate of saving 
from 5 per cent to 12 per cent of the national income by curbing consum- 
ption in general and by transferring resources from the consuming masses 
to the saving classes.) Though the successive Finance Ministers have 
been following the Gladstonian tradition of classical taxation policy of 
dutifully paying equal attention to the two attractive sisters viz., direct 
and indirect taxes, in effect, they indulged excessively with indirect taxa- 
tion affecting largely the commodities of common consumption. It is 
true that the earlier Plans recognised the efficacy of death duties and 
graduated income tax as important equalisers; but, they were not 
seriously pursued for fear of fall in private savings, capital formation and 
production activities. In fact, even when the echoes of Avadi Resolu- 
tion was still heard aloud, the pragmatic TT Krishnamachari announced 
in his Budget Speech of 1957 that the basic objective of his taxation 
policy wasto mobilise additional resources, offer incentives to savers, 
restrain consumption and improve tax administration. These have re- 
mained the corner-stone of tax policy in India until today. The only 
other objective which was added by Morarji Desai in 1968-69 was “relief 
to exporters", Reduction of inequalities in income and wealth or 
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deconcentration of economic power never figured in fiscal policy pronounce- 
ments. Nor did they get reflected in the systems of taxation or tax 
administration that have been in operation. 


` Politics of Taxation 


Of course, people with penetrating understanding of the system 
know that class politics is the essence of taxation. Ina capitalist system, 
since the overall balance of class forces operates in favour of the rich 
property owners in land; trade and industry, in the struggle to unload 
the tax burden only the rich engage and the poor always go to the wall. 
Based on the ideology of barriers and deterrents these interests and those 
professionals like lawyers and economists who are handsomely rewarded 
by the'system oppose progressive taxes on the ground that they would 
diminish the capacity and propensity to work, impair the ability to save 
and dry up the sources of capital and discourage incentive to invest. 
These arguments amount to stating that excise and sales taxes on the 
poor cause them to work harder but income tax on the well-to-do cause 
them to work- less. In fact, this has been the essence of tax policy in 
operation over the years since Independence. The proof of this can be 
seen from some of the basic tax statistics in India which highlight the 
increasing reliance on indirect taxation affecting commodities of mass 
consumption both at‘the Centre and the States coupled with a wide 
variety of. fiscal inducements such as tax concessions, rebates and 
subsidies to savers and investors as outlined ‘earlier. For instance, taxes 
collected through customs, union excise and sales tax did not exceed 
Rs 250 crores in’ 1950-51. The corresponding figure in the budget 
estimate for 1972-73: is around Rs 3,650 crores.!° This, of course, is 
exclusive of some other prominent indirect taxes such as State excise, 
motor-vehicles tax, passengers and goods tax, entertainment tax and so 
on. On the other hand, direct taxes which affect the wealth and income 
(including that of corporation tax) of the rich was a little less than 
Rs 150 crores in 1950-51. The corresponding figure in the budget esti- 
mate for 1972-73 is just a little over Rs 1,200 crores. If we compare 
personal income tax with union excise duties it would be obvious that, 
whereas income tax has not increased by more-than 10 times, excise has 
gone up by about 50 times over the period 1948-49 to 1972-73. The 
poor performance of income and property taxes become so glaring when 
viewed against the phenomenal increase in the net worth of private 
property and the income accruing from them. For instance, whereas 
the net worth of the privately owned organised industrial sector is nearly 
about Rs 6,000 crores, taxes falling on property such as wealth tax, capital 
gains tax and gift tax, all put together amount to much less than Rs 50 
crores. Of course, some of these taxes affect non-industrial property 
also. Besides, the power structure in the rural areas has successfully 
scotched any effort to dip into their taxable capacity. 

Much’ has been made of the high rate of taxes imposed on a few 
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luxury goods and comforts. This is to create an impression that excise 
taxes are progressive in character. In fact, the value of such luxury 
articles, the volume of their turnover and, therefore, the amount of tax 
collected from them, are relatively small as compared to those imposed 
on the commodities of mass consumption. More than 60 per cent of the 
excise comes from five commodities viz., tobacco, motor spirit, refined 
diesel and vaporised oils, cotton fabrics and sugar. In a sellers’ market 
almost ‘the entire excise levied on finished productsas well as those 
imposed on certain intermediate goods, raw materials -and other imports, 
are almost entirely passed on to the final consumers in the form of higher 
prices. Naturally, the brunt of the burden of these duties weigh heavily 
on the poor and middle income groups. As for commodity taxes levied 
by the States, together with sales tax on motor spirit, sales tax accounts 
for more than two-thirds of the entire tax revenue of the State govern- 
ments today. Nobody can deny that a predominant proportion of these 
levies fall on the frail shoulders of the poorer masses. 

It must also be noted that the proportion between direct and 
indirect taxes has changed quite sharpy in favour of indirect taxation. 
Whereas the revised figures of the Central budget for 1971-72 show a 
ratio of 2 : 5 between direct and indirect taxes, the corresponding ratio 
for the additional taxes proposed in 1972-73 budget has recorded a steep 
rise to 1:10. In fact, every national emergency has been accompanied 
by a sharp increase in indirect taxation affecting the masses of the con- 
sumers. On the ‘contrary, the propertied classes manage to secure 
several fiscal concessions during such national emergencies. Evidently, 
the policies of taxation reveals itself in the form of liberal concessions for 
propertied classes and increased burdens on the poorer masses during 
times of national crisis. 


Highest Taxed Country? l ; 


A tactic followed in the politics of taxation is to keep the marginal 
rates of taxation very high on paper. But-the technicians who design 
the tax laws leave enough loopholes for the exploitation of ‘the tax 
avoider. For instance, wealth tax which apparently exempts only wealth 
upto Rs 1 lakh, in fact, requires a person with Rs 11 lakh wealth to pay 
only about Rs 1,600 by way of wealth tax if he carefully exploits all the 
loopholes left open. Even in income tax some of the exemptions and 
concessions in respect of Provident Fund, Life Insurance, investment 
in Unit Trust of India, Cumulative Time Deposit and so on, 
which aré professedly meant to stimulate the small savers are, in 
fact, enabling those in the higher. income-brackets to earn a hand- 
some rate of return through these concessions. The most scandalous 
ofall the failures of tax administration is the monstrous proportions 
which tax evasion has been allowed to assumé in this country. In. 
1954-55, on a conservative reckoning, Nicholas Kaldor estimated that 
about Rs 200-300 crores of income was evading tax ‘every year.!! The 
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income on which tax was evaded .for 1968-69 is estimated by the 
Wanchoo Committee as Rs 1,400 crores.? The tax lost on account of 
tax evasion is Rs 470 crores for that year. It is interesting to note, that 
evaded income tax is larger. than what was collected in that year. Obvio- 
usly the so-called high marginal rates of tax is, thus, a fraud played on 
the socialist illusions of the masses of the Indian people and even the 
intellectuals. But illusions don't last long. People who wear the shoes 
know where they pinch them: Taxes hurt those on. whom the burden 
falls. The impact of the growing discontent of the masses on account of 
heavy tax burdens shows itself up in the electoral process some time or 
other.and thereby constrains the capacity of the Government to tax 
-thepoor. i 


Deficit Financing and Erosion of Real Incomes EE 


Whenever further impositions oftax burden become difficult, the 
government has been liberally resorting to deficit financing which is part 
of the same strategy of transferring resources from the consumers to the 
saving classes. In fact; Arthur Lewis maintained that the choice 
between taxes and inflation is political? It is political expediency 

` which has prompted the Government of India to indulge in reckless: 
deficit financing. IG Patel and Bernstein, HVR Iyengar, BK Madan 
‘and many other Neo-Keynesians amongst the Indian economists have 
welcomed a mildly inflationary policy.4-§ But, the Government has 
invariably overshot the targets for deficit financing even though there 
has been serious short falls in the production programmes and conditions 
. of supply. Since the end of the Second Plan period the growth of the 
~- per capita real income was never .even half as much as was planned. 
But the actual quantum of deficit financing in the Third Plan was more 
. than twice as large as the Plan figure. More or less the same trend has 
continued uptill now. Consequently, prices, have more than doubled 
since 1961. Asa result, speculative traders: and big business have en- 
riched themselves at the expense of the working class, landless poor 
,and the fixed income groups. In fact, such an upward spiralling of 
prices has brought down the real earnings of the workers in a number of 
industries even below the pre-war levels. -At the same time, the day to 
day struggles of organised labour to prevent any further erosion of their 
real incomes set a serious limit to deficit financing. The attempts to 
divide the working class or tó impose a moratorium on money wage 
increases in the face of rising prices, has only led to increasing disillusion- 
ment about the current socialist slogans and deepen dissatisfaction ‘about 
the manner in which the economic and fiscal system is operated in favour 
of the rich. 


Colonial Heritage and Unproductive Expenditure 


One of.the important purposes of internal mobilisation of resources 
isto increase the rate of public investment through enhanced public 
a 
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savings. This presupposes that the resources so mobilised don’t get frit- 
tered away through unproductive public expenditure. It may be diffi- 
cult to have a consensus as to what is productive and what is not. 
Divergent value preferences and emotional impulses may be involved in 
such Sudgement. Yet, it may not be difficult to see how our colonial 
past has certain serious limits to the extent to which we could economise 
unproductive public expenditure. ` 

Firstly, the relatively large defence budget and the sudden spurts in 
its outlay since 1962 is the direct result of the vestiges of British rule over 
‘India. The ‘divide and rule’ which culminated in the partition of the 
country on the eve of independence led to continued hostility and confron- 
tation between India and Pakistan resulting ina fairly large volume of 
defence expenditure. Similarly, border disputes with China and the 
consequent military conflicts and confrontations giving rise to phenomenal 
increases in defence outlay is also the direct result of a problem inherited 
from the colonial past. Had these countries pursued their neighbourly 
relation somewhat differently much of this unprogucHye diversion of 
resources could have been avoided. 

Secondly, the elected and bureaucratic elements in the govern- 
ments since independence could not really tear themselves away from 
the pomp and pageantry characteristic of our colonial masters. Both 
in the personal and official capacities the Indian rulers have not in 
the least reflected the abysmal poverty to which the bulk of the 
Indian people have been condemned. In a way, the salary structure 
at the top layers of the administrative class and their styles of living 
are immensely influenced by the fabulous standards demonstrated by 
private business and their top executives. In this, foreign capital and 
.big business houses exert a corrupting influence. Quite a substantial 
volume of scarce resources such as foreign exchange, steel, cement 
construction material and so on are absorbed by U-sector consumption. 
Luxury hotels, palatial residential buildings, consumer durables and 
expensive amusements and entertainment divert a sizeable volume of 
investible resources into conspicuous consumption with disastrous effects 
on their counterparts in the public sector. A considerable amount of tax 
resource is, thus, wasted by way of unproductive overheads and luxury 
consumption. : 

Thirdly, colonial structure and style of administration with 
its excessive reliance on law and order machinery, especially the 
police force, has continued with highly accelerated pace of expenditure 
in recent years, particularly in the Central Government. It is 
staggering to note that the police expenditure in the Government 
of India has risen by 100 times since independence !!* The costs of 
general administration has also swollen out of proportion. The high 
propensity to empire building, undue proliferation of establishments, un- 
necessary creation of hundreds of high level secretariat positions and so 
on have resulted in considerable unproductive administrative overhead 
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expenditures. 17 Thus the pattern and style of administration’ emanating 
from colonial heritage has drastically cut into the net resources mobilised 
for capital formation in the economy in general, and public investment in 
particular. 


Surplus Labour and Capital Formation 


It is conceivable under certain types of social organisations that 
capital formation can take place by converting surplus labour into a 
form of capital without having to mobilise the financial resources to 
get command over the real resources which go into capital formation. 
Socialist experiment in the Soviet Union initially demonstrated this 
possibility. Authur Lewis and Ragnar Nurkse suggested the possibility 
of creating capital assets out of idle or under-utilised labour in develop- 
ing economies.9 But the Indian economists who were attracted by this 
possibility did not quite realise the difficulties in mobilising idle labour 
in a market-oriented economy like that of India without adequate 
compensation. We cannot expect people to contribute free labour under 
a system where the mainspring of individual effort is private profit. This 
is so because production or construction results from labour working on 
' the means. of production. If property owners cannot be induced to 
provide the means of production without the assurance of attractive 
profit, itis unreasonable to expect labour to toil without adequate 
reward. Only ina system where the contradiction between production 
and appropriation is happily resolved, surplus man-power could be uti- 
lised to the full. The contribution of free labour (‘Shramdan’) as part of 
community development projects has proved to be a big flop. The in- 
centive system and the organisational patterns associated with market 
oriented capitalist economic system will constitute an insurmountable 
obstacle in the way of converting surplus man-power into capital without 
first securing the requisite financial resources to pay for the labour drawn 
into new avenues of investment. It is to overcome this constraint that 
Nurkse and Lewis have recommended deficit-induced inflationary finan- 
cing which is naturally resisted by those who are adversely affected 
by the price mechanism. 


Conclusions 


Thus, it follows that resource mobilisation is constrained by the in- 
herent contradiction of the Indian economic system and the manner in 
which the various interests .and dominant power groups manage to 
operate the system. By leaving the centres of profit in private hands 
the State has undertaken to do the more difficult, riskier and less pro- 
fitable task of creating the economic overheads and infrastructure 
facilities besides underwriting and promoting private efforts. This 
necessitates that the public sector mobilises large enough resources to 
finance its own programmes besides supplementing those of the private 
investors, The overall effect of the mobilisation effort is to impose severe 
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restraints on the consumption of the masses of the population while, at 
the same time, enabling the richer stratum of society a high level of . 
conspicuous consumption in the form of incentive goods. The fiscal and 
price system is operated with a view to curb mass consumption through 
commodity taxation and deficit-induced inflationary financing while 
at the same time transferring resources to private-investors through 
suitably designed systems of incentives and inducements. The basic 
constraint in this pattern ofresource mobilisation is the physical limits 
of subsistence and tolerance levels which are determined by the resul- 
tant forces that operate through the liberal democratic institutions 
and procedures. Excessive pressure exerted on mass consumption tends 
to disturb industrial peace, thereby, weakening the stability of the very 
system which is meant to generate private profit. This constraint can be 
removed only whenthe contradiction between social production and 
private appropriation is satisfactorily resolved. ; 

Theloopholes in the tax laws, the incentive schemes that are 
incorporated in them from time to time and the -indifference with which 
they are enforced, result in. considerable leakages and erosion of the reve- 
nue potential. Besides, the phenomenal increases in the unproductive 
public expenditures has cut into the net resources available for 
developmental outlays. Moreover, though the economy abounds with 
Surplus labour—both skilled and unskilled—the incentive systems ‘asso- 
ciated with the market-oriented Indian economy is not conducive to 
their conversion into forms of capital. This enormous potential of 
hidden capital can be materialised only when individual ownership of 
the means of production, distribution and exchange gives place to collec- 
tive ownership and socialist consciousness. 
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MOHAN THAMPI 


World-outlook and Literary Value 


MARXIST criticism has always recognized the possibility of 
tension between a writer’s consciously held complex of views 
and the ideological tendency emerging from the objective 
picture of social reality depicted in his works. The present 
paper attempts to discuss the Marxist attitude to the prob- 
lem. In the first part, we shall review the ideas of some 
prominent Marxist thinkers on the nature of this tension. In 
the second part, we shall enquire to what extent a considera- 
tion of this tension is relevant to the task of literary evaluation. 


I 
The most fruitful starting-points of,our discussion are, obvi- 
ously, Engels’s remarks on Balzac and Lenin’s articles on . 
Tolstoy. When we contrast the attitude of Lenin to Tolstoy 
with that of Plekhanov, the limitations and dangers of the 
vulgar sociological attitude to literary problems will be 
revealed. 


It is well known that Marx and Engels held Balzac in high 
esteem for his novelistic portrayal of the post-revolutionary 
‘French society. _Marx wrote that Balzac was “generally 
remarkable for his profound grasp of actual conditions.’ 
Engels said that he learned about French society from Balzac 
more than from all the professional historians, economists and 
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statisticians of the period TET Engels meant that the novelist was 

able to represent the essence of the transformations in French society in 

a more convincing and adequate manner than the historians ef al could do. 

_ Engels pointed out that Balzac was politically a legitimist -whose 

sympathies were with the feudal nobility, the class that was doomed to 
extinction. . But he employed ‘cutting’ satire and ‘biting’ irony in deline- 
ating the members of this class and did not disguise his admiration for his 
Republican political opponents. Engels added : “That Balzac was thus 
compelled to go against his class sympathies and political prejudices, 
that he saw the necessity of the downfall of his favourite nobles and desc- 
ribes them as people deserving no better fate ; that he saw the real men 
of the future where, for the time being, they alone could be found— 
that I consider one of the greatest triumphs of Realism, one of the 
greatest features in old Balzac."* 

It should be mentioned that Engels makes this point about Balzac 
while discussing the characteristics of realism in literature. The realism 
which he has in mind may creep out even in spite of the author's views. 
He recognizes it as a distinct possibility that a writer may have reactionary 
class loyalties incompatible with the changing reality of the times, yet in 
his works he may reveal a sure grasp of the essence of real historical 
processes. . 

Ralph Fox and Sidney Finkelstein eaha Balzac’s achievement 
along the above formulated lines. Fox called Balzac France's literary 
Napoleon because “he destroyed feudal ideals in literature as thoroughly 
as the great soldier destroyed the feudal system in politics."* He calls 
Balzac's Comedie Humaine, a revolutionary picture of hisage, “revolutionary, 
not because of the ‘intention of its author, but because of the truth with 
which the inner life of his time is portrayed.” Explaining the sources of 
Balzac’s realism, Finkelstein says that it sprang from “the contrast between 
‘ideology and the movement of real life, especially apparent to one who is 

‘actively engaged in the social currents and class struggles of real life," 
The greatness of his novels is based on the real and critical documentation 
of the way in which “new social and economic conditions were reshaping 
human psychology and personality down to the most intimate relations of 
love, marriage and family, creating a new kind of people." 

The foregoing Marxist discussions of Balzac yield a valuable crite- 
rion to evaluate literature. We evaluate a writer’s achievement not on 
the basis.of his subjective inclinations, sympathies and intentions but on 

- the basis of the correspondence betweén the objective social reality and the 

total picture emerging from his works. The subjective reactionary incli- 

nations of Balzac did not prevent him from seeing the objective dynamics 
of the French society in one of the most epoch-making periods of modern 
history. His insight into reality, the truth of his representation, his 
success in transcending his personal loyalties in the process of portraying 
the actual movement of society in terms of fictional characters—all these 
form a basis of his artistic greatness. But can we absolutise this position 
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and affirm that in every case the writer’s reactionary views can coexist 
with the positive value of his work ? Is such a position valid today when 
the truthful portrayal of social reality calls for a more and more cons- 
cious identification with the interests of working masses engaged in the 
stupendous struggle to change the course of human history? Will not the 
acceptance of such a position imply that the writer’s outlook, in the last 
analysis, is irrelevant in evaluating the literary excellence of his work? 

Before attempting to answer this question, let us consider a parallel 
assessment of Tolstoy by Lenin and Plekhanov. Lenin’s evaluation of the 
genius of Tolstoy, especially when considered along with Plekhanov’s in- 
temperate denigration of the great novelist, confirms the need to search 
for the total reality reflected in a writer’s work in the context of determin- 
ing the degree of the relevance of his world-outlook to its literary ex- 
cellence. : f : 

Plekhanov makes a distinction between Tolstoy the thinker with 
whom he is “uneasy” and the artist with whom he “feels fine”. He direct- 
ed his powerful critical shafts against Tolstoy’s sanctimonious psuedo- 
moral system centred on the Christian religious ideal. of *non-resistance 
to evil.” Both in his essay Art and Social Life and in- his articles on 
Tolstoy, Plekhanov makes the vulgar sociological error of confusing the 
class origin of the artist with the value of his work. West European capi- 
talism began to decline in the second half of the nineteenth century ; 
Plekhanov concludes that, therefore, the painting and literature of the , 
period must necessarily be decadent. The Russian literature of the same 
period was produced and consumed by a decaying nobility; it is, therefore, 
arraigned as degenerate. Tolstoy was an aristocrat “to his finger-tips;” 
therefore, it is simply ridiculous to speak of his living contact with re- 
ality. It is true that Plekhanov dealt crippling blows to the attempts of 
the reactionary and liberal theorists to make Tolstoy a new Christ, a new 
angel of an *undogmatic," “humanised” Christianity. But he failed to. 
provide a concrete analysis of Tolstoy's world-outlook emerging from the 
total picture represented in his works. This Lenin did. 

"Lenin saw Tolstoy as the mirror of the democratic revolution in 
Russia, a revolution the novelist failed to understand. While Plekhanov 
wrote that Tolstoy distanced himself from the times, Lenin showed how 
he was intensely and passionately preoccupied with contemporary pro- 
blems. Though the solutions offered by Tolstoy were utopian to the ex- 
treme, he did not ignore that “accursed questions" which were torment- 
ing generations of Russian radical intelligentsia in the period of prepara- 
tion of the democratic revolution. Tolstoy “embodied in amazing .bold 
relief the’ specific historical features of the entire first Revolution, its 
strength and its weakness."? Í 

While Plekhanov saw only the aristocrat in Tolstoy, Lenin pointed | 
out how the great writer transcended the circumstances of his birth and 
upbringing and identified himself with the peasant masses. “Tolstoy is 
great as the spokesman of ideas and sentiments that emerged among the 
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millions of Russian peasants at the time the bourgeois revolution was 
approaching in Russia.” The tremendous emotional vehemence gene- 
rated in Tolstoy’s criticism could not have been a product of a decaying’ 
debilitated, debauched nobility. It could come only from a conscious- 
ness that assimilated the rage and fury of the masses of Russian peasants 
steadily accumulating their revolutionary strength. 

"When we discuss the inner contradictions of a writer's outlook, it is 


. necessary to trace their source in the objective contradictions existing in 


society. Lenin’s following pointer has universal validity in analysing the 
internal contradictions of writer's outlook : “The contradictions in Tols- 
toy's views are not contradictions inherent in his personal views alone, but 
are a reflection of the extremely complex, contradictory conditions, social 
influences and historical traditions which determined the psychology of 


, various classes and various sections of Russian society in the post-reform, 


but pre-revolutionary era."11 
In Balzac, the tension was between his reactionary sympathies and 
his realistic vision. In Tolstoy the nature of tension is different. His 
sympathies were categorically and passionately with the peasant masses. 
But the solutions he advocated were incompatible with the real interests of 
the peasant masses, and their liberation which he ardently desired would 


.. not have come about by adopting the means he suggested. This tension bet- 


ween his very genuine humanism and.his utopian solutions incompatible 
with the revolutionary requirements of the times was partly the result of his 
naive identification with the peasant masses who were not completely free 
from apathy and mysticism. An' idealistic religious attitude to history 
prevented him from seeing the revolutionary potential of the proletariat.. 
But the peasants’ point of view which he adopted generated the passion of 
his condemnation of the exploiting classes. To this extent, he served the 
objective revolutionary movement in Russia. ` 

In England, Ralph Fox and Arnold Kettle offered conflicting assess- 
ments of Dickens’s genius. Fox’s fundamental criticism is contained in his 
terse statement : “He gave a picture ofhis age, but he did not express 
hisage."!? He maintained. that Dickens could not see’ through the sur- 


- face respectability of his society “to the progressive degradation of man 


going on beneath." Hence he could not see the real glory of his contem- 
poraries and the heroic character of his times.!? 

Arnold Kettle does not find any contradiction Detwech Dickens's 
outlook and the ideological tendency issuing from the representation of 
contemporary reality in his works. He citesa speech Dickens delivered: 
wherein he said, “my faith in the people governing is, on the whole, infini- 
tesimal; my faith in the People governed is, on the whole, illimitable.” 
Kettle finds the kernel of Dickens's outlook in this popular. attitude. Ac- 
cording to him, the critical. realism of Charlotte Bronte, Mrs Gaskell, 
Thackeray and George Eliot, unlike:that of Emily Bronte, Dickens and 
Hardy, does not “burst the buckle of -bourgeois consciousness.1® Dickens ' 
transcended the ways of bourgeois society and assimilated the sensibility 
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of the “progressive sections of the people other than’ the petty bourgeois 
intelligentsia."!9 Bleak House “strikes at the foundation of bourgeois 
society" because the adoption of the popular point of view enabled him to 
see State as the organ of class domination, His unified sensibility enabled 
him “to face, absorb and cope with a remarkably wide area of reality, 
certainly a good deal wider than that of any succeeding British writer... 
His art is deep because it is broad and tough and balanced."!? 

We find that when Kettle glorifies Dickens’s art by saying that it 
was popular, tough and deep, Fox accuses it of sentimentalising reality. 
Both agree that he was the last great English novelist; but Kettle elevates 
his'stature by contrasting him with those of his contemporaries who were 
confined within the walls of bourgeois consciousness, while Fox compares 
him with Balzac and Tolstoy who dominated European fiction during the 
first and the second halves of the nineteenth century and finds him 
wanting, ` 

Kettle’s discussion of Swift’s work reveals certain inconsistencies in 
his approach to the problem of the relevance of the author’s outlook to 
the aesthetic value of his writings. Kettle condemns Swift’s opinions as 
puerile and praises his insight as profound : “‘Swift’s opinions (taken asa 
serious positive judgement about the nature of man) may not be accep- 
table to us; but his sense of life, of actual reality, is so profound and pas- 
sionate that the inadequacy of his opinions does not matter. The steri- 
lity of his philosophy is negated by the vitality of his observation."!$ 
But this position contradicts Kettle's basic approach : “If we ask of any 
particular novef that ‘lives’ the question, ‘what is it that gives it vita- 
lity”, we shall find that the vitality is inseparable from- the novelists’ 
view of life, which is what decides what he puts into every sentence and 
what he leaves out.!? While admitting that there is no straight-line 
relation between a writer’s conscious philosophy and the value of his art, 
he states: “But the view of life is nevertheless there, illuminating every 
word he writes, and it is his view of life which will determine the nature 
and the profundity of the pattern of his book."?9 

Christopher Caudwell is forthright in his attack on Bernard Shaw 
and traces the weakness of the dramatist's art of characterization to the 
inadequacies of his world-outlook. According to Caudwell, Shaw ignored 
the dialectical connexion between knowing and being, and therefore failed 
to understand reality. His Fabianism is accused of robbing his plays of 
artistic value. ‘‘Believing in the solitary primacy of thought, all his plays 
are devoid of humanity, because they represent human beings as walking 
intellects."?! The conflicts in Shaw’s plays occur on the rational plane; 
**none of the conflicts are ever resolved— for how can logic ever resolve its 
eternal antinomies, which can only be synthesized in action ?"?? Caud- 
well traces the lack of resolution and the futility of the conflicts in Shaw’s 
later plays to the tension in the dramatist between his awareness of the 
sinfulness of bourgeois society and his inability to seek solutions in mass: 
action. 
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Sidney Finkelstein finds a conflict between Dostoevsky’s alleged 
‘existentialism’ and his realistic understanding of concrete social reality. 
The novelist’s conscious outlook—his religiosity, obscurantism, his crusade 
against liberalism and socialism—were incompatible with the needs and 
aspirations of the ‘insulted and humiliated’ of his times. for whom he 
showed unmistakable sympathy; but “his presentation was marked by 
social realism and historical truth reaching beyond any answers he could 
- find."?3 From an analysis of the outlook of Brothers Karamazov, Finkel- 
stein reaches the general conclusion that the greatness of an artist's mind 
lies in the breadth of living social reality that he can make his own, 
absorb and express in his art. He cannot encompass more reality than his 
ideology permits; but this reality can become part of a historical truth 
outreaching his limited ideology."?4 


II 


There is general agreement among Marxists that the reactionary 
nature of a writer's consciously held opinions does not necessarily militate 
against the artistic value of his work. The converse of this view would 
be that a consciously held progressive outlook does not automatically 
guarantee the artistic value-of a writer's production. If both these state- 
ments are valid, it may be argued that the conscious outlook of a writer is, 
on principle, irrelevant to the merits or demerits of his work. Marxists 
will not be prepared to adopt such an absolute position. 

It may appear that the conflict, the Marxists talk about, is one bet- 
ween a writer's conscious views and his, shall we say, unconscious grasp of 
reality. Balzac sees the truth about the society of his time despite his 
reactionary conscious sympathies which, in the normal course of things, - 
should have distorted his vision. Such a view credits a writer. with sen- 
sitive antennae which derive their operational efficiency from the deep 
recesses of his unconscious. We do not have to invest the unconscious 
with some mysterious power which enables it to establish direct contact 
with the essence of reality unmediated by the conscious part of the human 
psyche. In fact the conscious mind plays a profound role in determining 
the content of the unconscious. Literary creation being a process involv- 
ing the total personality of the writer, a work will be forged from different 
elements drawn from both the:sectors which mutually influence and inter- 
act. The ‘triumph of realism’ to which Engels alluded is possible if the 
writer brings about some kind of order on these different elements on the 
basis of his honest attitude to reality. An aspect-of genius is certainly the 
ability to transcend one’s narrow prejudices and to see the actual move- 
ment of reality as it is and not as one would like it to be. 

A man’s world-outlook is the complex totality of his views and atti- 
tudes towards nature, social relations, politics, art, religion, etc. These 
views and attitudes may be formulated with greater or lesser intellectual 
precision and assimilated with greater or lesser emotional intensity. The 
kernel of this outlook is formed by his philosophical standpoint, which can 
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be ultimately reduced to scientific materialism or one of the innumerable 
varieties of idealism. This philosophical kernel exercises decisive influence 
on every component of a man’s outlook. The development of the sciences, 
too, determines the content of many sectors of the world-outlook as human 
history progresses. ; 

In every society, a conscious rigorous intellectual effort is necessary 
to develop an outlook free from internal inconsistencies. The success of 
this effort does not depend on the individual alone; the state of the 
sciences also plays a considerable role in reducing the inconsistencies of an 
individual’s world-outlook. In class society, powerful ruling classes create 
many 'ideologies'—systems of false consciousness—which shroud the 
reality in clusters of high-sounding misty phrases and concepts. These 
‘ideologies’ affect a process of inversion of reality in its reflexion in human 
mind. But throughout human history philosophers and scientists have 
attempted to penetrate the misty veil surrounding them by making bold 
experiments and hypotheses with a view to understanding various aspects 
of reality. This process is a continuous one and is the basis of the intel- 
lectual progress of mankind. It receives great fillip when the interests ofthe 
dominant classes coincide with those of the masses of mankind in develop-. 
ing productive forces—the material foundations of human existence. 

The philosophical and literary achievements of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in Europe—the so-cálled Age of Enlightenment—indicate the degree. 
of success the bourgeoisie and its spokesmen attained in overthrowing 

: clerical authority and enthroning Reason. But when the internal contra- 
dictions of the bourgeois system get accentuated beyond the control of 
the bourgeoisie, we find attempts to cast doubt on science. Instead of 
philosophical enlightenment, there is religious obfuscation; instead of Reason, 
we have miracle-mongering. 

After the proletariat became aware of its historic mission—the birth 
of Marxism indicates this awareness—the possibility has arisen of having a 
consistent scientific world-outlook. "This class now has the material means 
to abolish all exploitation. The condition of its liberation is ‘the condi- 
tion of liberation of all mankind. It needs reason and science and truth; 
because only reason and science and truth wil! liberate it. But the full 
realisation of a consistent world-outlook even for the proletariat and its 
friends is only a possibility in class society. It is hampered by the zig-zag 
course of the proletarian revolution, the persistent perversions of bour- 
geois consciousness and the weight of traditional ‘ideologies’ which have 
struck deep roots in social consciousness. 

Many writers, including the greatest, had outlooks rent with internal 
inconsistencies. Unscientific formulations, superstitions, atavistic hang- 
overs, reactionary sympathies and utopian illusions got mixed-up with 
truthful elements. The falsities and inconsistencies of this curious mix- 
ture have two sources : the objective contradictions of society and factors 
like circumstances of birth, education, innumerable chance events, intel- 
lectual influences and the writer’s conscious role in the social processes. 
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- A simplified description of the relation between a writer’s outlook and 
the artistic value of his work is ruled out by the complexity of the factors 
determining the formation of his intellectual and emotional world. The 
"writer's sensibility operates in the inner world of man where one finds 
innumerable indeterminates. ' It cannot be reduced to his politics alone. 
A competent social scientist can reduce social reality into certain broad 
formulations which give an approximately accurate description of the 
interaction of the forces operating in the social processes. He deals with a 
particular social formation against the flux of human history. But the 
_ writer deals with the individual's inner world against the’ background of 

the flux of a particular social formation. The indeterminates in this area 
of exploration are so many and so contradictory that it is not surprising 
that even very great writers do:not succeed in imposing.a total and abso- 
lute order on this mass of material. The subjective factors determining. 
the formation of his serisibility inevitably influence what he sees in the 
social reality and how he sees them. In literature the objective reality 
is filtered through the subjective sensibility. This process of filtering is 
not always one of cleansing and clarification ; the dross accumulated in 
the filtering mechanism inevitably mixes with the filtered product, the 
literary work. . 

Though what we evaluate is the filtered product and not the 
filtering mechanism,.yet in the process of interpretation and analysis, 
proper understanding of a writer's outlook is of immense value. While 
considering Balzac we posed the question whether reactionary sympathies 
and ideals will coexist with positive literary value. A generalised affir- 
mative or negative reply has no absolute validity. The critic must analyse 
the writer concretely against his historical background. That certain 
reactionary systems of thought are hostile to the very nature of literary 
creation is evident from the mass emigration of German writers from 
Hitler's Germany. The admission that many writers in the past produced 
works of literary excellence despite their reactionary views cannot be inter- 

_ preted as a recommendation that in: the present times also writers can 
consciously hold reactionary views. In the same way the fact that Tolstoy 
could mirror the first Russian Revolution without understanding it does 

"not imply that in'today's conditions a scientific understanding of and a 
conscious sympathy with the social forces struggling to raise the quality 
of human life to a higher level are unnecessary to mirror the contemporary . 
socialist revolution. The: ‘greater the power man gains over his historical 
destiny, the more conscious he has to be to exercise that power. 

To ignore the writer’s views on the pretext of concentrating on his 
work is alien to the method of Marxist criticism. How can we explain 
Tolstoy’s Napoleon without a proper understanding of the author’s views 
on history expounded in War and Peace? Differentiation between views, 
expressed outside works of art—in essays, diaries, letters, etc.—and those 
realised in the works in terms of characters, situations, imagery, symbols 
etc., is a necessary process in the tota] act of evaluation which includes 
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analysis and interpretation as essential preliminary stages. Emphasis has 
to be given to the writer’s aesthetic and social views which are likely to 
have a greater bearing on his works than to his views that may not have 
.much consequence for them. Evaluation of Homer can be done only on 
the basis of his epics. That does not necessitate our forgoing the 
privilege of taking into account the views, social and aesthetic, of a writer 
like Tolstoy or Henry James when they are available. Everything in life 
is grist to the writer’s mill. Everything about the writer is grist to the 
critic’s mill. It does.not mean that all facts about the writer or all his 
views have equal relevance to his works any more than that every pheno- 
menon a writer encounters in life has the same significance for him in his 
creative efforts. It is here that the critic's individual discrimination reveals 
its powers. While analysing the work of literature the critic has to 
separate the elements whose source of strength is objective reality from 
those which are products of false consciousness. In the course of such 
analysis the critic will evaluate the quality of the tension generated by 
the mutual interaction of all these various elements and the way in which 
they are expressed in the dramatic conflict, narrative technique, characters, 
the structure of the imagery and other features of the literary work. Such 
analysis and exploration are fundamental in revealing the complex ways 
in which the world-outlook of a writer determines the value of his work. 
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D. BANERJI 


Strategy for Family Planning : 
Retrospect and Prospect 


ANALYSIS of the family planning activities in India during 
the past two decades reveals a very sad state of affairs. It 
is sad not only because the objective of “bringing down the 
birth rate to 25 as soon as possible” is still far, far away ; it is 
very sad also because it reveals how arbitrary, uninformed 
and unimaginative bas been the nature of decision-making 
at the highest level of the organisation and how the lapses in 
decision-making got compounded by a a succession of blunders 
by successive decision-makers. 


The first major commitment was to have family planning 
clinics, the so-called clinic approach, following the pattern 
set by the Planned Parenthood movement. When it was 
"discovered", after a lapse of more than five years, that the 
clinic approach did not work, the decision-makers got 
deeply inspired by the agricultural extension methods initia- 
ted by the Land Grant Universities of the United States. 
Thus was born an elaborate programme which adopted an 
“extension approach’. This approach gave a very high 
~ place to “human dignity" and “democratic values". 


Poe 3i ot 


Soon, however, the concern about human.dignity and demo- 
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cratic values got mellowed and what is called “camp approach” 
involving herding a large number of “motivated” people in “camps” by 
offering them cash “incentives” or “compensation” got into the central 
position. j 

At first iere were only vasectomy camps. But later the picture 
changed with the projection of the Intra-Uterine Contraceptive Device 
(TUCD) as the “miracle device”. A whole army of foreign experts, 
including a United Nations Evaluation Team mobilised all its power and 
prestige to sell the IUCD to India. The IUCD was hailed as the perfect 
answer to India’s prayers for an ideal contraceptive. India’s responsé 
was most enthusiastic. The IUCD became a great fashion. Foreign 
expertise in mass communication was also brought in to mobilise support 
for this programme. But because of some very critical weaknesses in the 
programme? all these efforts were of no avail in faune the tempo of the 
programme ; it crashed with disastrous consequences.? 

The decision-makers next thought of fixing motivation targets” for 
family planning workers. They also decided to mobilise the revenue 
staff to “motivate? people. This, again, failed to instil the needed 
buoyancy into the programme.? > 

Experience with certain other decisions, which also cost a great 
deal of efforts and resources, has not been very exciting either. Mobile 
IUCD and Sterilisation Units and Audio-visual Units, family planning 
work in what is called the “‘Organised Sector", Regional Family Planning 
Organisation, Family Planning Task Force, involvement of chambers of 
commerce and trade unions, involvement of "professional organisations 
and the so-called voluntary agencies, establishment of institutions for 
training family planning workers and Communication Action Research 
on family planning are examples of such decisions which failed to give the 
anticipated dividends. 

It is significant that nobody was held accountable for such stupend- 
ous blunders in the field of family planning. ; 


Recent Developments i , 

The more ‘recent Ernakulam ‘District Camp, organised by the 
District Collector and backed up by the entire revenue and law-and-order 
machinery of the District and by considerably enhanced incentives 
scored a spectacular success by exceeding the vasectomy targets by over 
300%. Similar spectacular successes are reportéd from Tamil Nadu, 
Punjab and Gujarat.4 Bulandshahar District of Uttar Pradesh also hit the 
headlines recently for its family planning achievements under the leader- 
ship of the District Deputy Commissioner. 

. But the information leak about the disaster of the Gorakhpur 
Camp, again under the leadership of the Deputy Commissioner, has laid 
bare the seamier side of this so-called welfare programme. Newspaper 
reports reveal an outrageous spectacle ofa so-called popular government 
stooping as low as to entice poor, illiterate, helpless, exploited. people to 
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accept vasectomy by offering them petty cash as bribe. This is doubly 
tragic because the same government, with all its oft-proclaimed dedica- 
tion to democracy, human dignity, social justice and welfare of the poor 
and the dispossessed, has failed so miserably to do anything worthwhile 
to improve the lot of these unfortunate people all these. twenty five 
years since independence. What moral, political and legal authority 
has such a government to inflict such a humiliation on the people whom 

‘it is supposed to serve? The supreme nonchalance with which the 
government has used police methods—use of revenue staff—to procure 
vasectomy *'acceptors" shows how refractory it could be to some basic 
norms of administrative behaviour. All these have a faint echo of the 
days of the Indigo Planters. Apart from these very profound moral, 
political and legal issues, the callous unconcern of the organisers for the 
well-being of the acceptors (as symbolised by their failure to ensure a 
minimum standard of surgical care, including follow-up surgical care to 
the acceptors) raises a profound ethical issue. And, finally, from a 
demographic angle, one has to assess how accurate has been the record- 
ing of the age of the acceptors and how many of them have wives who 
are past their reproductive age, and how many of them are widowers or 
have never married ?? 


“Cause of the Failures 


At first sight, such a long succession of failures of such large dimen- 
sions appear so very bewildering. How could the decision-makers 
“succeed” in committing so many blunders and how were they ‘allowed 
to get away with them ? When, however, these lapses in decision-making 
are seen against the background of the political, social, economic and 
international forces that have given shape to the various development 
programmes in India since independence, they may not appear so bewil- 
dering. The Indian political leaders, who took’ over the government 
after independence, were the pace-setters of the process. Somehow, they 
persuaded themselves to believe that they can have it both ways. While 
they felt compelled to firmly commit themselves to building an egalitarian 
society by including such items as right to work, health, special care for 
.the weaker sections of the community and free and compulsory education 
to all children upto the age of fourteen by 1960, in the Directive Princi- 
ples of State Policy in the Constitution, they were not prepared to effect 
the nécessary social, political and administrative changes for attaining 
such goals. They wanted to win a modern war with bows and arrows. 
The political leaders presumed that the values of a highly privileged 
class which most of them had inherited from the colonial era will not 
come in the way of effecting social and economic revolution in the 
country. Nor did they think it absolutely essential to stand up to the 
pressures from the vested interests in urban and rural areas, for bringing 
about the revolution. , Similarly, they also thought that they will usher 
in the revolution without facing the challenge of changing the structure 
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and function of the bureaucracy which is thoroughly soaked in colonial 
traditions. Heavy dependence on foreign agencies for “technical” and 
monetary assistance, even at the cost of compromising the country's 
foreign policy, came as a natural corollary to the unwillingness of the 
political leaders to boldly face the domestic problems. 

Because of shortcomings in the political leadership, and gross 
administrative inadequacies and exploitation by deeply entrenched vested 
interests, the country is still very far from implementing the Directive 
Principles of State Policy of the Constitution. Efforts to deal with such 
problems as grinding poverty of the masses, disease and hunger, exten- 
sive unemploymént, widespread exploitation of the tribals, scheduled 
castes and other landless labourers, illiteracy and provision of free and. 
compulsory primary and secondary education have not been very effec- 
tive, even twenty five years after independence. It is ironical that a 
desperately poor country like India had to pay so very dearly for the 
very modest achievements in the fields of agriculture, industry, transport, 
communication and social services because of the unwillingness of the 
political leadership to bring about necessary structural changes in the 
machinery of the government. 

The same quadrangle of forces—the predominantly privileged class- 
value orientation of the political leadership, the colonial traditions of the 
bureaucracy, exploitation by vested interests and perpetuation of the 
staius quo by certain foreign forces—found a common interest in raising 
the spectre of a runaway population growth in India. A rapidly 
growing population not only posed a threat to the perpetuation of these 
interests, but the bogey of rapidly rising population also came very handy 
in covering up the massive failures of these interests to comply with the 
Directive Principles. The Family Planning Programme was conceived 
as the instrument to: bring down the rate of growth in India. It was 
duly given a central position in the Third and the . Fourth Five Year 
Plans, and huge quantity of resources were made available for the pro- 
gramme. 

This approach, however, proved to be self-defeating to these inter- 
ests. It exposed the inherent weaknesses of such an “alliance” of forces. 
Poor political leadership, crass bureaucratic ineptitude and astonishingly 
naive performance by foreign experts led to a chain of disasters. 

In view of these considerations, it is not at all surprising that for 
dealing with the population problem, the “alliance” sidetracked the 
basic problems of poverty, social injustice, ill-health, primary education 
and illiteracy, but, instead, hoped to bring down the birth rate simply 
by launching a gigantic “birth control" programme. It is also not 
surprising that the alliance tried; to cover the inherent weaknesses in 
their approach by stooping to use "incentives" to bribe the acceptors, 
use police methods to “motivate” pcople and swell the performance 
figures by sterilising persons who have little or very limited demogra- 
phic relevance? And, finally it is also not surprising that, despite their 
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taking récourse to means which are rather questionable politically, 
morally as well as ethically, they fell far short, of their objective of 
bringing down the birth rate rapidly.” 


Prospects 


A study of the dynamics of the forces behind social and economic 
development of . India should provide reasonably dependable grounds 
for making an optimistic forecast : the situation has been allowed to 
deteriorate to such a level that it is now bound to improve. There is 
‘simply not much scope of going any further down, unless one visualises 
a dictatorship which is capable of keeping people suppressed by force, 
including the dreaded force of mass PrE through manipulation 
of mass media. l 

The pace-setter of the alliance—the political leadership—is now 
getting increasingly concerned about its loss of credibility with the 
masses because of its failure to implement the Directive Principles. It 
is now being compelled, often’ against its own wishes, to seek a new 
balance of forces within its “alliance.” Some small steps have already 
been taken to curb the powers of some of the vested interests. Some 
far-reachining events in foreign relations have given a different equation 
to the role of foreign agencies in the country’s develepment plans. 
Because of the pressure of these events, the old equilibrium of the quadra- 
ngle of forces has certainly been disturbed permanently and it is hoped 
that a sustained pressure of events will set in motion a chain reaction 
which will ultimately lead to the liquidation of this not so-holy alliance 
of forces. ‘Its place will be taken by,a much more harmonious, dyna- 
mic and a progressive alliance of forces which will respond to the inner 
urges of the people of . the country—an alliance of progressive political 
leadership, of progressive social forces and of an enlightened, efficient, 
socially responsible bureaucracy. 

The changed political and social climate would lead to funda- 
mental changes in the bureaucratic behaviour. It will then be possible 
to make énergetic efforts to implement the Directive Principles ex- 
peditiously. As a result of these changes, the present conception of the 
Family Planning Programme will undergo a radical change. A subs- 
tantial portion of the resources that are now being deployed for the 
Programme will be diverted to certain key areas which generate moti- 
vation for a small family norm—for example, primary and: secondary 
education, water supply and nutrition, medical care, and maternal and 
child health services. The programme will also lose its individual en- 
tity by submerging itself within the general health services ; facilities 
for family planning, for example, vasectomy, tubectomy, -contraceptive 
pills, IUCD, etc., will be: offered as an integral part of the health 
services from various health agencies. The institution of targets and 
‘incentives will be ‘abolished. 

These changes will launch the country on a path of all-round 
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social, economic and political development. Decline in the birth rate will 
come asa logical corollary to development. 


Summary ` 


India’s Family Planning Programme has failed to make the expected 
impact on the birth-rate because of very poor quality of decision-mak- 
ing at the highest level of the organisation. The lapses in decision- 
making got compounded by succession of blunders by successive 
decision-makers. This should not appear very bewildering when it: 
is seen againstthe background of the forces that have given shape to 
the various development programmes in India since independence. A 
quadrangle of forces, formed by the predominantly privileged class value 
orientation of the political leadership, deep-seated colonial traditions of 
the bureaucracy, exploitation by vested interests and perpetuation of 
the staius quo by certain foreign powers, working in unision, have given 
such a monstrously distorted shape to India’s Family Planning Pro- 
gramme. As‘there is simply not much scope of going any further down 
and as the political leadership is already deeply worried about losing 
its credibility with the masses because of its failure to comply with 
.the Directive Principles of the Constitution, one can have reasonably 
dependable grounds for making an optimistic forecast about the future. 
The present Family Planning Programme will undergo a radical change 
and much more honest and dedicated efforts will be made to bring 
about social, economic and political changes in the country. Birth 
rates will decline as a corollary to such changes. ' 
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March, 1972; Government of India, Department of Family Planning, Population 
Problem and Family Planning in India, March, 1972 (mimeographed) 

5 Refer Planning, Research and Action Institute, A Study of Sterilisation cases in a District 
in UP, (Lucknow, 1967) ; K Srinivasan and M Kachirayan, Vasectomy Follow-up 
Study, Institute of Rural Health and Family Planning, Gandhigram, Tamil Nadu, 
1967. 

8 Ibid. : 

7 D. Banerji, op. cit., pp. 27-30, 


HARBANS MUKHIA 


Communalism : A study in its Socto- 
Historical perspective 


COMMUNALISM as we understand the term in the Indian 
context, essentially ammounts to organising an exclusive 
religious group on the basis of hostility to one or more of the 
others at the social level. Such hostility is implicit in the 
exclusiveness of a group sought to be so organised, even’ if its 
express purpose excludes a manifest hostility to other groups. 
The implicit hostility becomes sharper when two or more of 
such groups have perforce to live together and share common 
economic, political and other resources, particularly if the 
resources happen to be relatively inadequate for the develop- 
ment of the society as a whole; it can be further advanced 
and made explicit in organisations like the RSS and the 
Muslim League. The extreme form of communalism mani- 
fests itselfin the outbreak of communal riots, planned or 
' otherwise. 


While a certain exclusiveness of religious and sectarian 
outlóok and association has always existed in Indian history 
as part of the traditional economic and social life, its trans- 
formation into communalism is a phenomenon of modern 
origins. The basic difference between the two is that unlike 
the religious and sectarian exclusiveness of the earlier times, 
communalism takes the shape of crystallised organisations 
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and associations and often accepts systematic ideologies. Secondly, while 
the exclusiveness in the distant past was confined generally to the sphere 
of religion and some religious ceremonies, communalism today seeks tc 
encompass all aspects of life. The Muslim League and the Hindu 
Mahasabha of the pre-Independence India are the king examples of such 
communal organisations. “It is necessary to lay stress on the modern 
origins of communalism because these origins are often interpolated into 
medieval Indian history, to the so-called “coming of the Muslims" and 
the establishment of the “Muslim rule”, to be precise. This interpolative 
argument, somewhat simply put, runs along the following lines: While 
the Indian (i.e. the Hindu) society had always welcomed any outsider 
with open arms and while prior to the Muslims all outsiders had merged 
their identity with the mainstream of Indian life, e.g., the Greeks, the 
Shakas, the Kushanas, the Hunas etc., itis the Muslims who came only 
to dominate over the vast majority of the Hindus and refused to be 
absorbed in the Indian society. On the contrary, they demolished Hindu 
temples and tried to impose their own religion through the use of 
military and political power. This is where communalism originates. 

Although this view is sought to be presented as neutral and 
objective, the assumptions underlying it are themselves quite communal. 
First, while it refers to all others, the Greeks, the Shakas, the Hunas, 
etc. by their race or the country of origin, it refers to the Muslims by 
their religion. If, instead of the ‘Muslims’, the terms "Truks', ‘Afghans’, 
‘Mughals’ were used, the result would have been quite different. No 
one would then be able to state that the Muslims had refused to merge 
their identity with the mainstream of Indian (in the true sense, not Hindu) 
life. For it is interesting to speculate that while the Rajputs, who had 
preceded the Truks by a few centuries, have maintained their identity to 
this day and have no intention of losing it, why is it that there is no trace 
of the descendants of the great Turkish dynasties, the ‘Slave’ dynasty, 
the Khalji, the Tughlaq, the Lodi dynasties and even the Mughal dynasty 
which was the centre of the great Rebellion a little over a bare century 
ago? Obviously, they have all lost their identity in the bigger identity 
of India. 

Second, this view assumes the establishment of an exclusive Hindu 
Subject class in medieval India. This assumption is open to -question on 
two counts: (i) the Muslim rulers were never able to dominate over 
the entire country ; large and small territories of the Hindu rulers, inde- 
pendent and semi-independent, were interspersed throughout with the 
territories under the control of the Muslim rulers ; and (ii) what is more 
important, the ruling as well as the subject classes consisted of both 
the Muslims and the Hindus. Even in territories formally under the 
Muslim rulers, it is the ubiquitous class of Zamindars, consisting of various 
strata from a Village headman to a Raja or Rao or Rana etc., who collect- 
ed the land-revenue and maintained the law and order in the vast rural. 
areas—these two being the primary functions of the state in the pre- 
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modern times. And the class of Zamindars consisted exclusively of the 
Hindus during the entire Sultanate period and predominantly of them 
during the Mughal period. Indeed, the terms ‘Hindu’ and ‘zamindar’ 
were used synonymously by the contemporary historians. Thus the 
ruling class, consisting of both the Hindus and the Muslims had its own 
compromises and conflicts which were often given the appearance of 
communal conflicts. One may recount here, by way of illustration, an 
incident of the reign of Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlaq. One Ali Shah 
Nathu had been appointed the administrator of a region from which he 
was to collect the revenue. Nathu, like other good administrators, 
embezzled large amounts of the revenue, a fact brought to the Sultan’s 
notice by one Bharan, a Hindu., In consequence, Nathu was replaced by 
Bharan. Nathu, failing to dissuade the Sultan, revolted on the plea that 
he would not be ruled by an infidel. ` 

It would, however, not be correct to assume that even within the 
ruling class the Muslims comprised a very homogeneous section and the 
tensions existed only between the Hindus and the Muslims. Ona 
rough count, the revolts of the Muslim nobles against the Muslim rulers 
outnumber the revolts of the Hindus by at least ten times. And the rulers 
nowhere showed any less zeal or ruthlessness in suppressing the revolts of 
the Muslims than those of the Hindus. 3 

The subject classes similarly consisted of the Hindus and the 
Muslims. It is historically false to suppose that all or even most of the 
Muslims belonged to the ruling class, or that the ruling class was any 
less harsh in its attitude towards the common Muslims than towards the 
common Hindus. Zia-ud-din Barani, an extremely orthodox historian of 
the 14th century and a courtier of Muhammad Tughlaq, calls the lower 
clas Muslims, dogs, pigs and bears and advises the Sultans to sternly 
order all teachers not to teach. thém anything more than the rules about 
prayers, fasting etc. He and his predecessor, Minhaj-us-Siraj, who was 
the Qazi of the empire, never failed to refer to the Hindu converts to 
Islam (such as Imad-ud-din, Raihan and Khusrau Khan) without adding 
some very obscene abuse just because they had risen to high positions. 
Significantly, while many of the court historians advised the Sultans to 
try to annihilate the Hindus (ie. the Zamindars), they seldom demanded 
the conversion of Hindus to Islam. Indeed, the Muslim Iqtadars and 
the Hindu Zamindars, inspite.of various conflicts between them within 
the ruling class, had much more in common with each other than with 
their respective lower class co-religionists. 

' 'The third assumption underlying the argument under discussion is 
that the very raison d'etre of the medieval IndianState was the propagation 
of Islam through the demolition of the Hindu AES the imposition of 
jazia and conversion of Hindus. 

For reasons of space it is not possible to go into a detailed examina- 
tion of all these points. We shall, therefore, make only the following . 
brief points besides stating that no systematic study has so far been 
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made of any of them and therefore they remain vague, indeed, wild 
allegations : 

i) It may be conceded at the very outset that demolition of 
temples, or declaration of intent to that effect by the rulers, was genérally 
a somewhat important feature of political policy in the medieval period. . 
However, from the fact that the number of temples actually demolished 
was relatively small, it would appear that such activity on the part of the 
rulers was either a response to the pressures of the orthodox sections 
within the ruling class or, at best, an attempt at providing a common 
cause to the different classes and sections of the Muslims who had other- 
wise conflicting interests between them. In either case the operations 
raust have remained largely symbolic. On the other hand it must be 
remembered that there are a large number. of instances when the same 
rulers also provided financial assistance, whether in cash or land-grants, 
to the temples and maths apart from individual Brahmins.- Aurangzeb’s 
case is particularly interesting in this context. While he was ordering 
the demolition of some temples on the.one hand, he was awarding 
financial grants to some other temples on the other. Obviously both | 
these actions, often carried out simultaneously, were dictated by political 
expendiencies. That is, by demolishing temples the rulers sought to win 
over the orthodox’ Muslim opinion, particularly in the court, and by 
giving financial grants, they tried to win over the upper caste orthodox 
Hindu opinion. 7 

There are also cases when temples were destroyed in enemy territory 
as part of the process of conquest of those territories. Interestingly, some 
Hindu rulers did the same thing in the territories of ‘their enemies. For 
example, Subhatvarman, the Parmara ruler, (1193-1210) plundered and 
desecrated Jain temples in Gujarat. Even such temples were desecrated 
and demolished which had become centres of rebellions as in the reign of 
Aurangzeb (though this was not the only reason why he had demolished 
them). King Harsha of Kashmir plundered temples within his own 
kingdom for much less reason : he needed money. Indeed, as Kalhana 
tells us in his Rajtarangini, Harsha had appointed a special officer, the 

: devotpatananayaka (lit. officer appointed for the uprooting of the gods) whose 
special responsibility was to plunder the temples. 

However, with all the demolition of temples etc., it is difficult to 
see how this could lead to winning over the Hindus to Islam. At any 
rate there is no evidence to suggest that the Hindus changed their reli- 
gion in consequence of the demolition of their temples. The objectives 
of the domilition of temples appear to have been twofold : (a) striking 
terror in the hearts of the Hindus, particularly their ruling class -in ‘cases 
where the ruling class continued to be defiant ; and (b) attempting to 

` unify the Muslims particularly in moments of crisis, It is significant that 
` the periods of orthodox religious policies on the part of the rulers gene- 
rally coincided with periods of great crises for the empire; the reigns of 
Firoz Tughlaq and Aurangzeb are cases in point. : 


& 
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ii Similarly, while the jazig was a discriminatory tax imposed on 
the non-Muslims on religious grounds and its incidence must have been 
considerable, particularly on the economically weaker sections of society, 
it is at best disputable to conclude that it acted as a lure to the acceptance 
of the plan. For the zakat was a tax charged exclusively from the Muslims. 
No conversions have been reported on this score either. 

ii) While there had obviously been mass-scale conversions, the 
State appears to have been singularly indifferent towards them except 
during the last stages of medieval Indian history, particularly. during the 

reign of Aurangzeb. In most cases conversion was suggested to politically 
important individuals and/or families and only such of them who had 
committed some crime or other against the State, and the ruler wanted to 
award them a severe punishment short of execution. Indeed, there is 
hardly any case of a. ‘loyal’ non-Muslim individual being asked to change 
his religion. It is possible to argue that the ruler, by suggesting conver-: 
sion to such individuals/families wanted them to demonstrate their loyalty 
in future. Alternatively, he might have either wished to cut them off 
from their social base or brought their followers also into -the fold of 
loyalty expressed through conversion. It is only during the reign of 
‘Aurangzeb that the State patronised conversions at a relatively big scale. 

It is very interesting to note that conversion at a massive scale occurred 
only in. areas which were seldom under the effective control of the Muslim 
rulers for long periods of time. In East Bengal and Malabar, , where the 
Muslims formed a majority, presumably through conversion, there was 
never an effective Muslim rule. Even the western Punjab came under the 
effective control only under the Mughals ; during the entire Sultanate 
period it was largely an unaccomplished.ambition of the rulers to effec- 
tively administer the region. ‘Even in regional states like Mysore- and 

` Hyderabad ruled over by the Muslims, . their co-religionists were ina 
minority. Similarly in'the heartland ofthe Muslim empire, namely in 
UP and Bihar, it were always the Hindus who retained an overwhelming 
majority. 

It is not suggested here that the medieval Indian State was a per- 
fectly secular State. It could not have been so, for, the concept of the 
secular State, like the concept of nationalism, emerged with the rise of 
capitalism in Western Europe. The medieval Indian State, like the 
medieval states the world. over, „did derive. part of its political support 

from a religious source. What is’ being. emphasised here is that com-' 
munalism organised at the level of the masses did not exist ‘prior to the 
modern times. It is significant that throughout the seven or eight cen- 
turies of the so-called Muslim rule in India, even when the Hindu and 
the Muslim sections of the ruling classes were interlocked with each other 
in deadly conflicts and’ ‘when both of them invoked their respective 
religions to their aid, there was just one communal riot in 1673 in 
Ahmedabad. 
It is only from the mid-nineteenth century onwards that, as national 
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consciousness began to emerge and along with that the lower castes and 
classes and other oppressed sections like the women began to grow cons- 
cious of their rights that the then imperial ruling class and the native 
upper classes, particularly the feudal elements, began to inculcate the 
communal consciousness among the masses. 


II 


The social impact of religion through human history has differed 
from class to class and so has the attitude of each class towards religion. 
At the same time as the effect on the classes changed, their attitudes also 
corresponded. For example, when the bourgeois revolutidns took place 
in Europe, the bourgeois ideology was largely atheistic with the excep- 
tion of England. But as soon as it was threatened by a still newer class, 
the proletariat, it took resort to religion for deriving ideological support 
in its defence against its adversary which in turn is atheistic. In other 
words, it is atheism which has largely been a source of ideological support 
to a revolutionary class. Religion, while providing a certain spiritual 
relief to the oppressed sections of humanity, tends to land up in defence 
of the status quo in social relations. This social role of religion comes to 
an end only with the establishment of socialism when conditions are 
created for religion to become a purely personal affair of each individual. 

It is possible to treat this formulation very mechanically and 
seek to establish a one to one relationship between each religion or reli- 
gious ideology and the material interests of a given social class. How- 
ever, as Max Weber points out, such relationship would be untenable. 
An ideology—or any idea in generel—is not the direct outcome of certain 
given social or material conditions ; nor does it cease to exist immediately 
and automatically with the abolition of those material conditions, That 
is, while an ideology is not independent of the material conditions, it still 
has a relatively autonomous life ofits own. The formulation above 
regarding the social role of religion has been made only in this broad 


sense. 


III 


Now, as stated above, it was initially the emergence of capitalism in 
Western Europe, particularly the French Revolution of 1789, that broke 
the hold of religion not only on the State but also largely on the minds of 
the people ; thus creating the conditions where a secular State and secular 
society could emerge. It is this liberating role of capitalism which elicits 
for it some of the most glowing tributes that capitalism’s worst critic, 
Karl Marx, paid to a social system. 

Today, however, capitalism is no longer playing the liberating, 
revolutionary role, for it is itself threatened by the challenge of socialism. 
It may perhaps be possible for it to play such a role in a country where 
classic feudalism still exists which is being challenged by a rising bour- 
geoisie, though even that is a doubtful proposition ; not only -because such 
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a classic case would be hard to find but, also because of various other 

factors such as the constellation of world forces, the much greater know- 

ledge of the theory and practice of socialism, etc. Our basic proposition, 

therefore, is that capitalism, in our era, modernises the society and 

liberates men from religion to the extent that it breaks the shackles of the 

pre-capitalist social systems; on the other hand, to the extent that it 

compromises with the feudal and other pre-capitalist systems by way of 

necessary consolidation of all the upper classes against the challenge of 
socialism, it not only fails to liberate men, but calls religion and, 

indeed, many other feudal and even pre-feudal cultural and social values, 

to its aid. It isnot a mere accident, for example, that in India today - 
many of the dominant feudal and pre-feudal customs and values, like 

conspicuous consumption and the caste system, etc., are being revived 

precisely at a time when capitalism is developing—something unknown to 

the rising bourgeoisie of Western Europe. 

Thus, while there is a non-antagonistic contradiction between the 

pre-capitalist and the emerging capitalist system in a country in our era 
and even one between the different sections of the pre-capitalist as well 
as the capitalist systems, the really antagonistic contradiction is between 
an existing pre-socialist system and the socialist challenge toit. Such a 
contradiction exists not only in underdeveloped countries but also in 
highly advanced countries like France which was on the verge of a 
socialist revolution in May, 1968. It also exists on an international 
plane as is evident in its most acute form in the Vietnam-Cambodia 
. region. l : 
This contradiction operates at two levels which are not entirely 
independent of each other but are relatively autonomous: (a) the level 
ofobjective conditions and (b) the level of conciousness and consequent 
organisation. While prior to Marx all revolutions had occurred on the 
basis of (a) alone, Marx's formulation of the principles of historical 
materialism added: to the material conditions of historical development 
a scientific understanding of historical processes, that is (b). Since then 
(a) and (b) have become integral parts of any historical change. There- 
fore, in the absence of either of the two, no revolution can be made in 
our era ; and in the presence of both, none can be prevented. 

It, therefore, becomes necessary for the revolutionary forces to in- 
tegrate both the components of a revolutionary situation ; it would, by 
the same logic, be necessary for the anti-revolutionary forces to prevent 
this integration by bringing at least one under their control. Now, 
obviously, the latter cannot fundamentally alter the existing set of ob- 
jective conditions or social relations, because their interest is precisely to 
preserve those conditions. "They can, therefore, prevent the unity of (a) 
and (b) by imparting a false conciousness to such classes as might be 
potentially revolutionary. The relative autonomy of (a) and (b) facilitates 
the imparting ofan anti-revolutionary ideology or false conciousness to 
the potentially revolutionary classes. ' 
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. 


Religion, being a part of the ideological aspects of the superstructure 
and religion’s social role being by and large to support the status quo, it 
is, among other things, being iaken resort to by those who are the 
beneficiaries of the status quo. Itis not a mere accident, for example, 
that Maulana Maudoodi, chief of the Jamaat-e-Islami in Pakistan, advised 
his fanatic followers in the turbulent days preceding the fall of President 
Ayub to “silence the tongue that utters the word socialism.” Or 
that, it was the Nadwat-ul-Ulema, the organisation of orthodox Mus- 
lims, that took the lead in annihilating a million communists in Indo- 
nesia, in 1965. A few years ago, a very selfless Roman Catholic priest, 
being greatly affected by the humanism of his religion, started working 
in the labour class of Brazil and, through his experience, concluded that 
the working class must get organised in order to get its due from the 
capitalists. He was excommunicated from the Church. Two years ago 
the conference of Roman Catholic priests at Manila unanimously resol- 
ved to resist the onslaught of socialism. In Kerala, Father Vadakkan 
has not had his peace with the Church ever since he threw in his lot 
with the progressive movement. In India asa whole, the anti-socialist 
postures of the organisations based on religious identities like the 
RSS, Jana Sangh and the Jamaat-e-Islami, Muslim League, etc. are ill- 
concealed. Of late, a concerted attempt is being made to combine and 
consolidate the resources of the RSS and the Jamaat-e-Islami against the 


. communists. 


IV 


In India the challenge of socialist ideology is particularly strong. 
because modern capitalism started developing here as a part of world 
capitalism though, to use Dr Bipan Chandra’s phrase, onthe other edge 
of it, at a time when world capitalism itself was being threatened by 
socialism. And the revolutionary movement in China might have been 
a pointer enough that in certain colonial conditions ' an anti-imperialist 
struggle could be transformed, into a socialist revolutionary movement. 

E How the delicate task of waging an anti-imperialist struggle by in- 
'volving the masses of people and at the same time limiting this involve- 
ment to dimensions that the rising capitalism imposed, was performed 
in India by the national movement isa well-known story. It is, how- 
ever,significant to note, that the intensification of this struggle was 
accompanied by the accentuation of communal consciousness as an effec- 
tive ideological safeguard against the potential adversaries, namely, the 
forces of socialist revolution. f 

In all pre-socialist societies, the ruling class has always been ina 
minority. And in conflicts involving the interests of different classes, the 
numbers, that is ‘the masses, have ultimately proved decisive. Therefore 
in any struggle waged for the maintenance of an existing social structure 
or for changing it, the ruling class is likely to be the loser if the people 
can see rationally their own interests and organise themselves for bringing 
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about change. It is, for this reason that attempts are made by the ruling 
class to substitute an irrational consciousness like that of’ communalism 
for the rational or class consciousness. f 
It may þe stressed here that the ruling class itself is seldom com- 
munal in its own economic or even political behaviour, but it spreads the 
- ideology of communalism in the classes which are its adversaries. This is 
obvious from the fact that the victims of the communal riots are invari- 
` ably the. poor of all the communities involved, as also from the fact that, 
of late, the riots have generally tended to be organised in the working class’ 
areas. At the same time the members of the ruling class manage to 
maintain harmonious social relations mutually. 

Besides communalism, resort is taken to “militant nationalism” (or 
chauvinism) and revivalism etc. Communalism, militant nationalism, 
revivalism etc. are made use of to buttress the existing ‘social organisations 
rather than for the upliftment of the community or the nation as a whole 
or even for reinstating old religious and social systems. It is’ interesting 
to note that some “‘militant nationalist” .political parties, which seek to 
*Indianise" everything, are themselves organised on the basis’ of foreign 
ideologies, whether it be nationalism or fascism. At any rate what is 
sought to be established through nationalism is that the interests of the 
economically and socially dominant classes in the present day set-up. are 
the national interests and therefore no reorganisation of the social set-up 
is required. Ofcourse, basically such an ideology itself is anti-national, 
for, if it is conceded: that no rapid economic and social developiserit 
corresponding to the needs of the vast masses inhabiting the country is 
possible without completely reorganising the existing set-up, then any 
attempt at thwarting such reorganisation may be in the interests of the 
dominant classes but certainly not in the interests of the masses where the 
nation really lives. jue 

Communalism, therefore, really has a secular. basis in that it is part 
of a broader anti-revolutionary, that is anti-socialist; ideology’ whose 
objective i is to preserve the existing social organisation. It isnot a mere 
accident that there is no communal. ideology or organisation which is 
not at the same time anti-socialist and there is no socialist element which 
is not also secular. Of course, one could also argue in favour of secular 
anti-socialism. Indeed, as-we have stated above, capitalism was a 
secularising agency. and it still can be one, if it finds -secularism essential 
to its interests. . However, with capitalism itself being threatened every- 
where, the ruling class in India would like^to keep communalism ‘alive 
as its second line of defence, for ;it comes in ‘handy ' to divide the 
people. . sorge ates ' 


ae ee fay 


This dialog: which is — irrational, is presented to us, in 


two ways: (i) by giving. it a jnelent: ‘orm and Ait) by giving it the’ 
appearance of rationality. ^ ' : 
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The consequences of giving the prototype of this ideology a violent 
form in Hilter’s Germany are known to us. In India it has assumed the 
shape of Hindu-Muslim riots. The increasing number and intensity of 
these riots over. the last decade is an indication of its growing rabid 
militancy. At the same time experiments are being made with 
newer techniques of creating riots. While earlier, some stray event would 
spark off a spontaneous riot ina city and the modus operandi was indi- 
vidual stabbings, of late, particularly during the riots staged in 'celebra- 
tion’ of the Gandhi centenary in Ahmedabad and Jalgaon-Bhiwandi, 
even the provocation had been well-planned and individual stabbing was 
replaced by collective massacres and burning of rows of houses by 
hundreds.of people at a time when the curfew was in operation. One is 
immediately reminded of a similar progressive perfection of techni- 
ques by Hitler’s men in Germany. The net result of these riots is the 
awakening of communal consciousness and the consequent consolida- 
tion of the influence of the communal parties. Wherever, for example, | 
eleclions were held before the memories of the riots had got blurred, 
it is the communal parties that swept the polls. 

Secondly, this irrational ideology is sought to be given a rational 
appearance. In Germany the Nazi anthropologists carried on *'scientific" 
researches to prove that the Aryan race was superior to the Jewish. The 
Nazi doctors sought to prove-that certain diseases were innate to 
the bodies of the Jews. Obviously these researches had been made to 
prove certain pre-conceived notions, the objective of which was political 
rather than scientific. Their objective was to stem the tide of socialist 
challenge. Science does not accomodate such notions. In India such 
rational appearance is sought to be imparted by taking resort to Indian 
history, particularly its medieval period. A particularly distorted 
version of this period, about which both the Hindu and Muslim com- 
munalist historians are in complete agreement with each other, is being 
sold to the students in schools and colleges and to the common people 
through public lectures. It seeks to prove that the medieval Indian 
history is but a story of unrelenting conflict between the Hindus and 
the Muslims and that the Muslim rulers had as their prime objective no- 
thing except the glorification of Islam by demolishing Hindu temples, 
etc. : 
Apart from the gross theoretical distortion in viewing the entire 
history of a people in such a vast and complex country in purely Hindu 
and Muslim terms, patent historical facts are concealed for they defy 
the theory of Hindu-Muslim conflict. Rarely do our books and lectures 
mention, for example, that Rana Pratap’s artillery, the most important 
arm of the military, was under the charge of a Muslim who died fight- 
ing against Akbar. Or that thousands of Muslim peasants laid down 
their lives, fighting alonside the Sikhs against the Mughal State in the 
early eighteenth century while a large number of Hindu jagirdars even 
in the Punjab were fighting on behalf of the Mughals and for their own 
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self-iiterest.* Or that among other rulers Aurangzeb himself gave 
financial grants to hundreds of Hindu temples and Brahmins just at 
a time when he was issuing orders for the demolition of temples. 
In the former category of temples comes the Jagannath temple at 
Ahmcdabad from where the terrible riots of 1969 had originated. Or 
that some Hindu rulers themselves plundered temples wherever they 
needed to. 

On the contrary, when great researches are made to prove that: the 
Taj Mahal was a Rajput palace and Arabia was once a colony of India’s 
cultural empire and that the Arabic script was really a corrupt form of 
Devnagari, they are all meant to create a false consciousness in the 
minds of the people, not that the learned researchers believe in their own 
conclusions. The absurdity of these researches is no guarantee that the 
society would remain proof to their evil effects. Had not similar absurd 
researches played havoc in Nazi Germany ? à 

For a correct understanding of our history, therefore, what we need 
is to study the entire social, economic, political and cultural organisation 
in India’s past so as to explain the existence of the contradictory pheno- 
menon of communal harmony and disharmony within the ruling class and 
within the society, if any. By emphasising any one side of the pheono- 
menon, whether the demolition of temples or of giving grants to them, we 
can only see a partial picture, an untrue picture. And even what we 
thus see is really the symptom of some phenomenon concealed behind the 
curtain of history rather than the cause. Obviously, if the rulers in 
medieval India were simultaneously financing temples and ordering their 
demolition, their apparent religious attitudes could not have been the 
decisive element in determining this dual policy. 

However, history has quite effectively been used to spread the com- 
munal consciousness, and the stereotypes of the various communities, 
particularly the Hindu and the Muslim, are largely the product of such 
use of history. à 


VI 


We can adopt one of the following three attitudes towards com- 
munalism: One, a straightforward communal attitude itself; two, the 
“Hindu-Muslim Bhai-Bhai" attitude ; and, three, putting the problem in 
its correct social perspective and adopting a scientific attitude. 

About the first, enough has been said already. The second does not 
provide a real solution to the problem, because it is necessary to em- 
phasise that only such sections take resort to spreading communalism as 
are interested in preventing a fundamental change in the existing social 
set-up, lest their privileged position be threatened. So long as persons, ` 


* ` I owe this point to my friend Mr Arjan Das, P.C.S., Haryana, who is making a 
. very interesting study of the Character and techniques of war of the Sikh revolts in 
the early eighteenth century, 
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who raise the slogan of “Hindu-Muslim Bhai-Bhai", are not prepared to 
bring about fundamental changes in the social set-up, their slogan can 
only have a limited effect. The history of independent India bears testi- 
mony to the fact that although such slogans were never in a particularly 
short supply, as soon as there was an economic and political crisis the 
problem of communalism became more acute. 

So long as the social set-up, which makes it possible for some 
sections to take resort to communalism, is not fundamentally changed, 
all the good resolutions and pious wishes are likely to have only a 
marginal effect. Communalism, indeed, is not a problem by itself. It is 
an instrument for preserving the statds quo in our present day society. 
By the same logic, secularism can be an effective force only when allied 
to social forces which are challenging the status quo. The two cannot be 
separated. Therefore, only the third attitude provides the real solution 
to the. problem. One cannot escape the problem by merely stating 
that religion has nothing to do with politics, and that religion is after all 
a matter of the personal faith of each individual. To say this is tô 
ignore the social role of religion and communalism in today's context, and 
ignoring it amounts to encouraging it and therefore, objectively helping 
those sections which tend to benefit from it. Indeed, religion can become 


. a purely personal affair of each individual only under the conton of 


socialism. 2 3 
VII 

There is no fundamental difference between the communalisms of 
the various communities. Since the basic objective of communalism is to 
prevent the occurrence of a socialist revolution or any fundamental change, 
which in today’s world only socialism can bring about, it is encouraged, 
by all those sections and classes—which include Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs 
etc.,—who. feel threatened by such a change. In this sense all com- 
munalisms, Hindu, Muslim, Sikh etc., are comparable. But communalism 
in India, like anti-semitism in Nazi Germany, is the ideological outfit of 
fascism. The objective conditions in our country are quite conducive to 


the growth of fascism. As Dr Barrington Moore’s study, the Social Roots 
of Dictatorship and Democracy has shown, wherever capitalism refused to 


.use violence for destroying the basis of feudalism and instead compro- 


mised with it, as in Germany and Japan, it led to the rise of fascism. 

The Indian bourgeoisie has also chosen, under its own hitorical com- 
pulsions, to compromise with the feudal elements in our society, thus pre- 
paring the ground for the rise of fascism. But a minority community, 
such .as Muslim, Sikh, Christian and Buddhist, cannot easily turn into a 
fascist organisation. This only the majority community can do. It is, there- 
fore, not an accident that the RSS has been organised on simple fascist 
lines unlike any other communal organisation such as the Jamaat-e-Islami 
or the Akali Dal. In this sense the Hindu commurialism is comparatively 
more dangerous than the others and one has, therefore, to be compara- 
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tively more vigilant about it. We may, however, hasten to add with all 
the emphasis that we cannot afford to adopt a tolerant attitude towards 
the minority communalisms. Indeed, they all, particularly the Hindu 
and the Muslim communalisms, are dialectically related to each other ; 
they feed upon each other. It cannot be ruled out that when the majority 
communalism appears to be relatively subdued, the minority would take 
the initiative in fomenting the communal consciousness, even by creating 
communal riots. If we, therefore, concentrate our fire on one and ignore 
the others we would fail to see the total picture of the phenomenon of 
communalism and, therefore, fail to fight it. 

* The ultimate solution to the problem, however, lies in the restruc- 
turing of our society and eliminating the classes which gain from spread- 
ing communalism, that is, in a Tovo DONAN: struggle leading to the 
establishment of erste: 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


All the King’s Horses and All the King’s Men 


(Review of the conference on Priorities in Research on Scheduled Tribes 
held at New Delhi, May 26-27, 1972) 


THIS conference was one of a series planned in collaboration with 
the Government to sound intellectuals on how willing and able they were 
to help the administration. Of course, the appeal was subtly put forward 
in terms of a ‘practical’ time-bound two-year programme to wean away 
the idealistic scholar from his ivory tower. To give this effort academic 
respectability, the resources of the Indian Institute of Advanced Studies 
and the Indian Council of Social Science Research were used, as well as 
those of the Anthropological Survey of India and the Census authorities. 

The call was for *problem oriented' research ; but the bias of such 
an approach soon became obvious. After all, the tribals certainly do 
not see themselves as a ‘problem’, and there is some justification in the 
view that the tribal problem is in reality the problem of an outmoded 
political and ddministrative approach in dealing with national minorities. 
But the exclusion of tribal anthropologists from the conference (with one 
exception) tended to give a rather one-sided view of ‘them’ which a 
scientist cannot and, indeed, must not accept uncritically. 

Furthermore, the administration too, was unrepresented, and was 
in no way bound to carry out, or even refer to, the advice given by the 
academics. How this is more practical than the ‘ivory tower’ approach 
assailed by the organisers of the conference escapes one unless, of 
course, by ‘practical’ one means politically expedient. 

While in itself this might appear to be a laudable project to some, 
it bears questioning. The Congress has had the run of the country for 
the last twenty five years and its tribal policy, in spite of all its paterna- 
listic trappings (reminiscent of Verrier Elwin and a lot of brown English- 
men) has been a sad chronicle of dispossession, deprivation, rapine and 
Vietnam-style repression both in the North East and the South East. 
In fact, the latest reports of the sale of Adivasis coming into the capital 
speak eloquently enough both of the horrors our fellow citizens are being 
subjected to and of the patent inability of the Congress to deal with 
the problem. The complete erasure of the basic rights of Indian citizens 
is not a matter to be debated between the State and Central Govern- 
ments but a matter of prime concern to every Indian. And the recent 
attempt of the Central Government to present it as a State Government 
matter leads one to seston: the bona fide of their attempt to deal with 
the tribal problem. 
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Therefore, the only other function such a conference could have, 
considering its advice is neither mandatory nor .has it any independent 
channels of popularising its recommendations, is to pull the wool over 
peoples eyes and to satisfy the intellectuals whose frustration in attempting 
to pursue their study recently took sharp expression. in the recent 
suicide of Dr Shah of the IARI. Neither of these goals are worthy of 
intellectual effort or in the name of science. The scientist must take full 
political responsibility for his action and must be fully aware of the 
political implications of his participation in such a programme. The 
question to ask is whether a Government that has impoverished the poor 
and enriched the rich, through taxation and its failure to control prices, 
is able to implement a policy that favours the underdog. Would the 
same interests that can shake the resolve of the Congress reformers over 
the issue of land ceilings baulk at the prize of tribal lands, as reported in . 
Andhra, or disgorge them once they have taken them over ? No, it is 
more likely that a new tribal policy will only act asa palliative and the 
committed scholar will be a mere tool for creating an ideology. This was 
the role the anthropologist played-under his colonial master, and this is 
what the Congress Government is seeking to revive. 

Another effect of this uncritical attitude of the apparently ‘autonomous’ 

* bodies like the ICSSR and IIAS collaborating with Government agencies 
is that the prejudices of the governing classes ‘creep in as scientific facts. 
One has only to look at the ICSSR policy statement in order to see this. 
Once the decision has been made to abandon a thorough scientific study 
of the tribes (‘Salvage anthropology...will not require a major share of 
our research endeavour" p. 1) in favour of an attempt to identify ‘problem 
areas’, the major hurdle is reached : whose problems and from whose 
perspective ? 

There are two clear perspectives here,one of the bourgeoisie and 
' the landlords (who see nothing wrong in putting a number of Santhals 
into a hut and setting it alight, as happened recently in Bihar) and the 
other of the tribes and the masses who are being moulded in the out- 
dated image of their rulers, their most valuable institutions, collective 
ownership and co-operation being undermined by the forces of private 
profit and individual ownership ; and this in an age when even the Indian 
Government has to maintain the fiction of ‘socialism’ to stay in power. 

The ICSSR has made its choice in favour of the Government and 
the administration has even given its 'scientific endeavour a time-limit 
("as much of this research is intended to inform and support policy- 
making, it is essential that the results of the major projects promoted by 
the Council become available within a, reasonably short time, say two 
years". p. 3) and the results of such an identification are bizarre. 

Among the emergent problems, for example, we are told that *'in 
many tribal zones the situation is very sensitive ; some have been vul- 
nerable to appeals of separatism and have adopted the idiom of violence 
in their politics". (p. 2, italics ours). The facts, even if we restrict our- 
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selves to evidence brought forward et the conference itself, would point 
to a different conclusion. 
In his report on Srikakulam district Prof N. Subba Reddi, Andhra 

' University College, Waltair, has this to say : 

In Srikakulam district there is a large concentration er plains 
people living in the tribal areas. And asan inevitable consequence, 
the land has been passing continuously from the tribal people to the 
non-tribal land-holders, merchants and money-lenders (Parvathi- 
puram Agency: 5,030 non-tribals control 70% wet land availa- 
ble and dispossess 24,523 tribals). A significant feature of the 
situation was that the tribal people were continuously uprooted 
from their lands in spite of laws enacted for the specific purpose 
of preventing such alienation (Agency Land Transfer Regulations 
of 1917 and Andhra Pradesh Scheduled Areas had Transfer Regu- 
lations of 1959)...This means thaf land alienation took place not 
in the absence of regulations against it, but in the face of their 
existence on the statute book... 

There was another Act passed by the Government in 1960 which 
required that every money-lender operating in the tribal areas 
should obtain a licence and he should charge only the prescribed 
rate of interest. But no one obtained a licence even though the 
official list of 1971 itself mentioned the names of 46 money-lenders operating 
in Parvathipuram Agency alone (italics ours) and every one of them 
charged usurious rates of interest. In 1964-65, 380 cases involving 
debts of over Rs 20,000 were filed in the courts for scaling down 
the amounts according to law. But 341 cases involving Rs 17,758 
were subsequently withdrawn. Duress and deceit with the active ` 
connivance of the topal officials could alone account for this 
achievement. 

At the higher levels of administration, there was hitherto super- 
cilious indifference to the problems of tribal people living in the 
remote hills. The lower officers posted in tribal areas perhaps 
found it more profitable to connive at the flouting of the laws. 
than enforcing them. There was a tradition of posting derelict 
_ officers in the scheduled areas as if it was a term of punishment for 
them. 

Even the general elections did not datas much public attention to 
this area, A study conducted by a research scholar of our depart- 
ment ina village called Mannayyaguda only three miles away 
from the Administrative centre of Parvathipuram Agency, revealed 
that the people never.saw any of the candidates who contested 
from their constituency... ~ 

An event in 19674n which the non-tribal land-holders fired gun- 
shots at a tribal procession and killed two men—which fact was 
not taken cognizance of by the police—decided the issue for the 
tribal people in favour of armed struggle. 
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These events could hardly be covered by the description afforded 
us by the ICSSR document. `The tribes have not adopted violence, the 
‘use of arms in self-defence has been thruston them. The failure of | 
the government, too, can be explained much more scientifically in terms 
‘of the commitment of the ruling classes of this country to private profit 
and the institution of private property. Whatever the protestations 
forced on them by the people, the implementation can hardly be expec- 
ted to go against their broad class interest. . 

Here again, the Srikakulam case is a valuable illustration. When 
the revolt flared up, the government went into action, using American style 
tactics and repression, but also overhauling the administrative machi- 
nery. However, since 1970, there has been a lull, and once more the 
old ways are creeping in. “There is already some talk among the higher 
echelons that ‘windmills are going to be installed for irrigation purposes 
in the tribal areas of Srikakulam—as if to attract the attention of some 
Don Quixotes. In an area where there is plenty of surface water still 
going unutilized, this is a clear forboding that at least some of the 
schemes may not' be designed to suitthelocal conditions." But all 
schemes yield profits, unfortunately, as a side-effect. Another ` chara- 
cteristic statement of the ICSSR document is that: “the modernisation 
process in the tribal areas has several special features. They may adopt 
an alien reference model (italics ours, p. 5), their reactions to global comm- 
unication may spur them into action channels not in conformity with 
broad national objectives" (italics ours, p. 5). 

It appears that the authors have accepted the Jana Sangh definition 
of ‘Indianisation’ or some Congress variant of it, as their indigenous 
model, quite arbitrarily .and then left their broad national objectives 
undefined. Scientists who choose to impose their own prejudices upon - 
the people in the name of national integration must recognise their anti- 
national character in aiming to ignore all or.any nationalities which a 
particular set-up may choose to supress. "This is precisely what leads to 
separatism. . 

There is a perfectly valid scientific suggestion (expressed at the 
conference but not debated) that some tribes, at least, are nationalities 
and should be treated as such. The Gonds,for example, become Raj- 
Gonds and not Rajputs in accordance with the 'sanskritisation model 
putout by the Indian big bourgeoisie and its ideologues. Clearly, the 
seperate reference models are the result of the failure ofthe Indian 

"bourgeoisie to develop the classical “pattern of capitalist growth and 
nation-building asin Western Europe and America, because of their 
.late emergence ata period when capitalism had developed to its 
highest stage on the world-scale. Nor does it have a future in follow- 
ing this already well-worn path as is evident from the growing stren- 
gth of world socialist forces. Therefore, social scientists, above all, 
should seriously turn their attention to the objectively anti-national 
character of the Indian Union itself and. seek to plan an alternative 
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federal structure that will allow all nationalities to develop more creati- 
vely and advance the productive forces of the country as a whole. 
The lesson of Bangla Desh is too recent to be lost on us. 

However, let us see what the government spokesman, Professor 
S. Nurual Hasan has to say on the subject as the Minister of state for 
Education and Social Welfare. Indeed, verbally he has acquitted himself 
well enough, and at the same time he has opened the debate as re- 
gards anthropology and politics. For example, in spite of all later 
attempts to represent the role of the academics as merely an admini- 
strative aide, the Minister has made his party-political role amply 
clear. He has stated : 

My party—the Congress—-is committed to bringing about rapid 

social transformation in the country and to extending justice and 

dignity to its weak and vulnerable sections... I am grateful to 

you all for having come to Delhi, in this atrociously hot weather 

to evolve a plan of research on scheduled tribes geared to 

_ policy needs. 

However, leaving aside the fact that twenty five years is long 
enough a period for any ‘rapid social transformation, any scientific re- 
view" of Congress policy implementation would show itself lacking in 
precisely what the Minister has outlined as his party's plan. Further, 
ought intellectuals to go out of their way to aid a political party 
thatis notable for being unable to carry out its avowed plan over a 
period of twenty f ive years ? 

Still, even granting that the Minister himself was not there for 
twenty five years, what has the Congress to offer now ? Nothing new, 
in fact. We are told : 

Nehru's approach to the tribal question was essentially sound 

and even today it has not lost’ its validity . .. there should not be 

.. any compulsion to change, but they must not find the gate to 

progress closed for them. I am sure we shall not go wrong if 

we remain faithful to the Nehru line. 

Faith, however, has never been considered the most important 
ingredient of a'scientific approach. In fact, platitudes aside, the Nehru- 
line during the last twenty five years has led to neglect, discrimination 
and ultimately open warfare in Bastar, Srikakulam, Nagaland and 
Mizoram, to mention only a few areas. The murder and pillage of 
tribals and the methods we have adopted (eg. strategic hamlets) iden- 
tify the Congress tribal policy with the barbaric policies of the Uni- 
ted States Government, Colonial Britain and Brazil. This is, to say the 
‘least, no reason for faith or praise. 

Finally, when the failure of this disgraceful policy led the Cong- 
ress to grant autonomy to the struggling tribes that refused to be 
cowed down, the Minister claims : 

We have even recognized their demand for autonomy when it 

did . not clash with the: paramount necessity of maintaining the 
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country's territorial integrity and sovereignty. 

Here we find a definite attempt to misrepresent facts, and serious 
academics must take note of it.. ae 

However, in spite of reasserting the validity of Nehru’s approach 
as anatticle of faith, the Minister was forced to admit the failure of 
the Government's policy of protective discrimination, which, in his 
words, i ; i i 

‘has still left the bulk ofthe tribal -population in abject poverty 

and as a victim of backwardness and exploitation. It seems that 

` we have reached a plateau and further intensification of effort 
along the old lines will provide only diminishing returns. 
Obviously the ‘viability’ of Nehru’s wisdom evaporates when faced with 
concrete problems. Another bogey that the Minister chose to introduce 
was that of ‘industrialisation’, He informed us that 

in the last twenty five years the country has taken rapid strides 

towards industrialisation, . Several major industries have been 

set up in tribal areas, more are likely to come in the near future. 

In the larger national interest, this is necessary. However, the 

plans of industrialisation rarely considered the human problems 

"ofthe uprooted tribal people, nor did they envisage any syste- 
matic effort at rehabilitating them. It is unfortunate that some 
of the non-tribals who entered the industrial belts in tribal areas 
played arole which brought no credit to Indian culture and 
civilisation and often treated the tribals as something less than 
human. : . : 

This analysis leaves much to be desired. Even without going into 
the question of ‘rapid strides’ which we know only too well that Indian 
industry is not making, when the percentage of people below the poverty 
line has increased from 50 to 70 in the past twenty five years. We are 
forced to point out that industrialisation is of two distinct kinds: 
socialist and capitalist. The Congress party in its determination to 
pursue the capitalist path would have us believe that there is no 
alternative. In a sense they are’ correct. Under Congress leadership, 
in fact, the only alternative is the well-worn path of obsolete capita- 
list development where the human being is sacrificed at the altars of pri- 
vate property and maximum profit. 

Also, it is obvious that our rapid strides compare most unfavoura- 
bly with the progress of our neighbour, China, who started off even 
more backward than us in 1949. Further, how can the Congress deal 
with these ‘non-tribals’. who enter tribal. areas and exploit tribals, 
when they-are men like Mr Goenka of Duncan Brothers (who recently 
gave Rs 5 lakhs for thejprinting of Congress election posters), exploiters of 
tribal tea garden labour, which for some odd reason has not been declared 
scheduled and is therefore a helpless victim of such Congress . supporters. 
Indeed, having friends like these, who needs enemies? Even when 
reforms are planned, the same blindspot persists. The Minister, in the 
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same talk, proposed that they would set up a model community elemen- 
tary school in each development block and a model comprehensive 
higher secondary school „in each district with 25% seats reserved for’ dep- 
rived students. While this sounds fine, what use are 25% places. where 
the deprived population forms 90% of the total or more? Further, 
tribal populations live in concentrations and a 25% provision would still 
be meaningless. It functions purely as a palliative and in keeping 
with the Congress policy of muddling through at any cost. And in any 
case, would they then join the ranks of the educated unemployed? 

The conference however, has aired some major problems. First, 
those of the unnecessary hardships that tribals undergo in the desperate 
attempt of the Congress government to build capitalism in India, in spite of 
the development of the forces of production beyond its scope and the 
rise of a new mass conciousness that forces it to disguise its policy in 
socialist trappings. Secondly, there is uneven development within tribes 
and distorted development of national sentiment because of the 
suppression of all genuine national feelings not in keeping with the arbi- 
trary vision of nationhood expressed by the Central Government. 
Finally, it would appear that the task of the committed intellectuals is 
not so much to provide an administrative alternative, as an admini- 
stration without correct political guidance can never be efficient, but 
rather, they must struggle to create a political alternative to the Cong- 
ress party and the classes that control its direction. 

This alternative in today’s world can only bea socialist one, and 
itis instructive to see how different the development of minorities has 
been in even entirely tribal nations like Mongolia, and how the ge- 
nuine federal structures of countries like the USSR are able to enrich 
themselves through the process of democratic development of nationa- 
lities rather. than being hamstrung by it. The tribal problem is not one 
of maladministration, but one of an outdated political approach. 
Genuine scholars who get fooled into becomingtools of the .administra- 
tion will become the unwilling instruments of continued exploitation, 
oppression and warfare against the most unfortunate of our fellow-citi- 
zens at the cost of both their integrity and their scientific objectivity. 
The committed social scientist is one. who is committed to the people and 
not necessarily to the State, as the latter may well begin to attack the 
people in order to preserve the status quo. 
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ON June 2, the Rajya Sabha passed the Aligarh Muslim University 
(Amendment) Act, barely five days after it had been introduced in the 
Lok Sabha. In suddently coming forward with the bill, which even in 
its text bore all the hallmarks of reckless haste, the Government, from 
the Prime Minister downwards, adopted an air of being bent on taking 
both Hindu and Muslim communalists by surprise, so as to force through 
a "democratic and progressive" measure. The bill was trumpeted as 
being designed to develop the Aligarh Muslim University as a “national 
institution" while preserving intact its “historical character", and as 
introducing a number of innovations such as student participation in the 
University adminstration and the democratising of the University's inter- 
nal structure. 
Moreover, since both the Muslim communalists and the Jana Sangh 
loudly opposed the bill, the Govérnment had the particular satisfaction of 
“proving” its secular and democratic bona fide to all who might care to 
follow the parliamentary debates. ] - 

But the actual truth is that far from having really fought thecommunal 
forces on the issue of the Aligarh Muslim University, the ruling Congress 
-has in fact been deliberately encouraging the reactionary communal ele- 
ments to use them for its own purposes. The ground for the growth of 
Muslim communalism is at least partly created by the policies and prac- 
tices of the ruling class, which offers hardly any protection with regard 
to education and employment to the Muslim minority. In the absence 
of a strong democratic movement, in areas such as UP, the Muslim 
masses tend to fall an easy prey to those who preach the communal gos- 
- pel. ‘The congress. in turn, without lifting its finger to do anything 
serious about such matters as removal of discrimination against Muslims 
in employment, or of. their backwardness i in education, or the protection 
. of the Urdu language, has found it an easy task to deal with these com- 
munalist leaders, by making them sundry promises before elections and 
usually forgetting these promises afterwards. 

. The whole.conduct of the Congress and the Government on the 
issue of the Aligarh Muslim University isa typical example of this un- 
‘scrupulous attitude. Until after the Parliamentary elections the Congress 
leadership, through the Congress Muslim leaders, fanned the flames of 
the agitation to get the University declared a “minority institution”, 
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under Article 30 of the Constitution. In fact, after the Supreme Court's 
ruling in 1968 that the University could not be a “minority institu- 
tion", the demand was boldly revived, and a thoroughly communal and 
undemocratic set-up for the University was proposed in asemi-official com- 
mittee known as the “M.M. Beg Committee”. This committee’ was 
appointed in 1968 by no less a person than Mr Fakhruddin’ Ali Ahmad, 
then as now, a Minister of Cabinet rank, on behalf of a cabinet sub-committee. 
Tts recommendations were widely circulated among Muslims, and Muslim 
Congress ministers and legislators shunted to and fro, creating the impres- 
sion that its recomendations would be' accepted by the Government, if 
the Muslims voted for Indira Gandhi. In 1970, a bill that was. designed 
broadly to restore the structure of the University as it had existed before 
the changes made through the Ordinance in 1965, was withdrawn by the 
Government, thereby giving the impression that great concessions to 
Muslim communalists would be made in any future bill. 

Thus the entire problem of the Muslim minority was reduced to 
the question of the character of the Aligarh , Muslim University; and on 
this quéstion wordy promises were made in sufficient abundance to help 
gain an impressive harvest of Muslim votes in the Parliamentary elec- 
tions of 1971. : 

In such a situation, it is'hardly surprising that large numbers of 
the students and teachers of the Aligarh Universty supported the agita- 
tion for declaring University a minority institution. The AMU Students’ 
Union, which has a past to be proud of as a democratic platform of 
students and has a non-communal Constitution, became the centre of the 
agitation. In April this year, the AMU Teaching Staff Association also 
passed by majority-vote a resolution demanding that the University 
should “primarily cater to the needs of Muslims” and its General Body 
even voted down an amendment which merely wanted that there should 
be no discrimination on religious grounds in the University. 

This agitation among.Muslims has had its counterpart among the 
Hindus as well; a vigorous counter-agitation has been organised by the 
Jana Sangh and the RSS. They have persistently demanded that the 
University should be “nationalised” and the local colleges at Aligarh 
should be affiliated to the University, thereby diluting its residential 
character. It is, however, to be noted that not only are Hindu com- 
munalists well entrenched inside the Congress organisations everywhere, 
but also there has been considerable migration of pro-Jana Sangh ele- 
ments into the Congress after the 1971 elections. The Congress is cer- 
tainly not above giving concessions to these elements. A single instance 
would serve. In the present amending bill, section 5, clause 2, of the 
principal Act is so modified as to provide that the second of the various 
functions of the University would be (a) to promote Oriental and Islamic 
‘Studies, Muslim theology, etc., and (b) “to promote the study of the 
religions, civilisation and culture of India” (as if religions are apart from, 
and more important than, civilisation and culture ). Sub-clause (a) 
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' was put there in 1920 by the British Government. But what justification 

. has such a sub-clause, which has been inserted by a Government swearing 
by secularism, except that the study of Islam, a "foreign" religion, must be 
counter-balanced by the study of Hinduism, and other “religions of 
India”? This is nothing but playing to Hindu communal sentiments. 

This long period of communal agitation and counter-agitation has 

. naturally been a period of trial for those holding democratic opinions 

;inside the University. However, there is no doubt that despite diffi- 
culties, the democratic movement has registered some gains, and has 
withstood the' reactionary onslaught. 'The democratic student move- 
ment, though still comparatively weak, has been active, and has opposed 
the communal forces and anti-democratic elements in its bulletins and 
leaflets. Among teachers, a large number have disapproved of their 
association's commitments to communal demands, as was clearly shown 
by the results of the elections to its Executive Committee held late in 
April. Finally, the 2,000 strong AMU Employees Union, which unites the 
bulk of the low-paid (class IV) employees of the Univesity, has not only 
made'no concession to the communalist agitation, but also has constantly 
campaigned for communal unity. On May 13, it held a rally ofover 

. 500 people, who, after being addressed by A K Gopalan, took a pledge 
to remain loyal to the cause of working class solidarity, irrespective of 
religious barriers. : 

While opposing the communal agitation for converting the Univer- 
sity into a "minority institution", the democratic elements do not deny 
that the Muslims face all kinds of discrimination in various other educa- 
tional institutions, and this fact cannot certainly be disregarded in any 
appraisal of the role of Aligarh as an institution which draws to itself 
large numbers of Muslim students. It is also largely accepted that the 
"residential character" of the University, that is, the rule that at least 
7094 of the students should live in hostels, keeps this link alive, because 
itis largely Muslim students who come from distant places and are pre- 
pared to live in hostels. The insistence on this rule, in the given situa- 
tion, is not unreasonable. But it is not possible to support any proposal 
which will discriminate between individual teachers and students on 
communal grounds. Further, the demand to hand over Aligarh to a kind 
of “private management" of Muslim communal leaders, would destroy the 
University as a centre of scientific education. The democratic position on 
the specific role of Aligarh may be summed up in the counter-resolution 
actually moved in the AMU Teaching Staff Association, stating that “the 
primary purpose ofthis University is to provide modern and scientific 
education to all, with particular attention ‘to the needs of the Muslim 
community". B : 

Thus, in so far as the present bill, passed by Parliament, does not 
concede either the “minority institution" demand or the counter-demand 
for compulsory affiliation of local colleges with the University, no demo- 
crat can find fault with it. Ifthis were the sole content of the measurh, 
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the Government could perhaps have been allowed to preen itself on 
giving no concessions to an agitation which it had itself so largely brought 
into being. But this is by no means the end and substance of the bill. 

What has actually happened is that, while public attention has been 
concentrated on the problem of the “character? of the University, the 
Government has rally perpetuated a thoroughly undemocratic measure, 
the-principal object of which is to enable the Ministry of Education to 
intervene still more directly in the affairs of the University, and to curtail 
the rights of teachers, students and non-teaching employees. 

Even during the debates in Parliament, when the Education Minister 
was taxed with provisions in the bill that is obviously undemocratic 
or unreasonable, he immediately took shelter behind the report of the 
Gajendragadkar Committee on governance of Universities, as if it were a 
scriptural text that simply could not be questioned. This Committee had 
been set up by the University Grants Commission, and it published its 
report in 1971. Much of it consists of obiter dicta unsupported by argu- 
ments. Its authors’. commitment to democratic functioning within the 
University can be judged by their abhorrence of the principle of election, 
the very sine qua non of democracy. ‘Students’ participation" is restricted 
to advice tendered by practically nominated students, gathered in a farci- 
cal Students Council, or sitting in a purely “deliberative” Court. There 
are to be no student representatives on any University body. The 

- majority of teachers in large departments are no longer to have any say 
in their functioning, the task being assigned to small Departmental Com- 
mittees. There is to be no place anywhere in University bodies for non- 
teaching employees, even nominated ones. The Gajendragadkar Com- 
‘mittee does not confine its purging of democracy to University administra- 
tion. There isto be “direct democracy” in the Students Union; the 
General Body of members is to be replaced by a partly elected and py 
nominated General Council of the Union. 

All these undemocratic provisions have been duly put into the 
Aligarh Muslim University bill. But this is not all. Even where the 
supposedly sacrosanct, Gajendragadkar Committee, prescribed something 
which does not suit the Education Ministry, it is either misrepresented or 
ignored. Thus that Committee prescribed that the Deans of Faculties ` 
should hold their office “by rotation, according to seniority, for a period 
of two years.” The new bill, however, makes the Dean an appointee of 
the Vice-Chancellor pure and simple; and the Minister quite plainly 
misrepresented the Gajendragadkar Committee when he said that this 
had been its actual recommendation. The Heads of Departments, too, are 
now to be appointed by the Vice-Chancellor at his discretion—a really 
fine, follow-up of the Gajendragadkar Committee’s suggestion that the 

“selection procedures" for Heads of Departments "should inspire general 
confidence” ! 

Similarly, whereas the Gajendragadkar Commitee had sought to 
‘shackle the Students Union, the bill has gone further, and seeks to 
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draw into the authoritarian net the órganisations of teachers and non- 
teaching employees as well. The “Teachers’ Association” will no longer 
be the master of its own Constitution. And there is to be a brand new: 
‘non-Academic Staff Association’, to be created ‘by Executive Council. 
This would surely be a unique example of an émployer laying down the 
rules, powers and functions of-the trade union of his employees—and ideal 
‘democratic’ right, indeed, for employers. The AMU Employees Union 
has already protested against this most undemocratic measure, and it can 
be. taken for granted that the University employees are not going to 
surrender their hard-won trade union rights. ] 
The bill as introduced in the Lok Sabha, also contained draconian 
provisions enabling the Executive Council to dismiss a teacher without due 
enquiry, or to dispense with the services of a probationer without cause at 
two months notice. The Minister was compelled to accept an amendment 
moved in the Lok Sabha by Jagdish Bhattacharya, CPI (M) member of 
Parliament, providing for “due enquiry" before a teacher could be 
dismissed ; but the provision against the probationers has. been retained. 
Thus though a.partial retreat became advisable for the Government, its 
real intentions to undermine the rights of teachers stand fully revealed in 
the original text of the bill. : MS 
The entire structure of University administration is so laid down by 
the new Statutes that the Vice-Chancellor, who is practically to be a 
direct nominee of the Government, is to have almost all powers, including’ 
the power to pack the Executive Council with his own proteges, by 
nomináting them to various offices, so that the only body, which has 
superior powers, would also be under his control. An only crudely con- 
cealed machinery is thus provided for ‘direct’ rule by the Ministry of 
Education, through the Vice-Chancellor. This would not only be a totally 
undemocratic set-up, but by its very nature breed such cliquism and factio- 
nalism as is likely to surpasss anything seen uptill now. 
, ‘From .what has beensaid above, it is obvious that the claims of the 
Minister of Education (hailed as a “true democrat” by the Right CPI 
spokésman in the Rajya Sabha) "that the bill is a progressive measure, are 
only so much eye-wash. The CPI (M) spokesmen in the Parliamentary 
debates, Jagdish Bhattacharya in.the Lok Sabha and (Dr) K Mathew 
Kurian in the Rajya Sabha, sharply criticised its many undemocratic featu- 
res. It is definitely a retrogressive measure, compared to the Act of 1951 
and the Statutes framed under it. It is, therefore, not possible for any 
- one wishing to have a democratic set-up in the University to support the 
bill. Even the implicit suggestion that an authoritarian regime controlled 
by the Ministry of Education may keep the University administration in 
“secular” or “liberal” hands has hardly any basis. From 1965 :to 1972 
the University has been governed under an Ordinance, which gave 
excessive power to the Exetutive Council consisting wholly of Government 
‘nominees. Yet the University administration has been dominated by the 
same clique as before. It has gone tothe extent of allowing and even 
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encouraging personal abuse and violence against democratic-minded 
teachers and students as well as Employees Union functionaries. In one 
incident the Minister of Education was himself directly involved, appoint- 
ing the assailant as his own First Personal Assistant. l 

At the moment of writing, the Muslim Majlis, the Muslim League 
and other Muslim communal organisations are feverishly trying to intensify 
their agitation. In UP, at least, the police are preparing to deal with 
the agitation by repressive measures. While upholding the democratic 
right of any section of citizens to demonstrate or protest, no genuine left 
party can support this communal agitation. The task is to explain to the 
Muslim masses that this is really a diversionary tactic to divide the people; 
it.has also nothing to do with the safe-guarding of their real interests and 
‘rights as a minority. The weakness of the democratic movement must be 
recognised in that it has not effectively raised the really important 
grievances of Muslims about employment, education and Urdu, indepen- 
dently of the communal organisations. So long as this is not done, the 
influence of the communalist leadership would be hard to break. 

At the same time, the anti-democratic nature of the new bill should 
also be exposed. It is likely that the fourthcoming bills for the Delhi 
and Benaras Universities would be similarly framed, and the pattern 
would then be set for other Universities. An effort should be made by 
the teachers’ organisations, non-teaching employees’ associations and 
students’ unions to resist these undemocratic measures and compel the 
Government to introduce real reforms, not only at Aligarh, but in every 
other University as well. 


(This communication has been received from Aligarh Study Centre, 
Sahib Bag, Aligarh) . 
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Victor M. Fic, KERALA : YENAN OF INDIA : RISE OF 
COMMUNIST POWER 1937-1969, Nachiketa Publications Ltd., 
Bombay, 1970. pp. 555, Rs 30. 00 : 


THERE are many time-worn cliches regarding Marxism’ and the com- 
munist movement, which constitute the arsenal of anti-communist 
scholarship all over the world. The full range of this was displayed 
rather crudely in the Cold War period, when every slander against Marx- 
ism was cloaked in the garb of academic scholarship to advance the 
cause of counter-revolution. Since the middle-sixties, however, studies on 
the communist movement have undergone a transformation; in keeping 
. with refined, subtle and pernicious theories of social sciences that emanate 
primarily from the United States. ‘Nowadays, studies of this type claim 
to be academically “neutral”, free of value judgements and are projected 
‘as dispassionate analyses of the disease called communism. It .does not 
require much scientific analysis to show that the same old premises and 
prejudices provide nourishment for such studies and for the same purpose 
of maligning and attacking the basis “of Marxist-Leninist theory and 
practice. | 

Victor Fic’s sensationally titled book, Kerala: Yenan of India, to its 
credit, does not make any effort to conceal his bias and antipathy to the 
communist movement in India. This massive: book sets out to delineate the 
history of the communist movement in Kerala, analyses the reasons for its 
growth and sets in the general context of the -all-India movement and . 
evaluates its significance in terms of contributions to theory and practice. 
The scope is ambitious and the first of its kind to-appear in print and 
the author claims to be-breaking fresh methodological ground in writing 
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a two-volume work, the first having concentrated on the general con-~ 
ceptual framework of the peaceful transition to communism (sic) and the 
present volume studying its application to the state of Kerala. Within 
the limits of bourgeois scholarship this is a significant work and, precisely 
for this reason, it has to be taken seriously and the numerous distortions 
and over-simplification exposed. 

The basic assumption of the author Haga cod the book is that the 
communists succeeded in developing a movement in Kerala, not on class 
` terms, but by the manipulation of communal and caste politics. Fic tries 
to buttress this argument with a detailed analysis of electoral returns 
from 1957 to 1967. Right at the outset, in his introduction, he sets out . 
his conclusions: “An analysis of the electoral returns revealed, how- 
ever, that there had existed no significant co-relation between the great 
poverty of the people on the one hand and the electoral victory of the 
Communists on the other, and that the victory had been mainly due 
to a shift in the communal balance of forces in favour of the Communists, 
. and then due to their exploitation of a'latent sub-nationalism evident in 
Kerala at that time." (P. VIII) Throughout this analysis which 
heavily depends on electoral returns, the total absence of any analysis 
in terms of class and social forces in Kerala, the deliberate sidetracking of 
the significant social change in the rural conrelations and its impact on: 
Kerala society as whole, makes the attempt one-sided and meaningless. 
Election results, voting percentages and seats won are merely partial 
reflections of the more deep-rooted and fundamental changes that took 
place in Kerala in the last three decades. 

The author, instead of studying the basic causes, becomes totally 
engrossed in one op the results and proceeds to make fundamental inter- 
pretations on the nature of the communist movement in Kerala. To 
be more precise, unless one appraises the caste-changes in Kerala during 
this: period for its class content, the essence of the change in the situa- 
tion is missed. It is true, no doubt, that the: communists drew heavily 
on the support of the Ezhavas and the scheduled castes in the “agrarian 
sector, but unless this is linked to the rural class structure, where the 
overwhelming majority of these castes are the poor peasants and landless 
or even middle peasants fighting against landlord exploitation, mostly 
upper caste, the reasons for radical mobilisation is totally missed. If 
the communists in Kerala realised the significance of caste, it was not 
on the basis of Fics understanding: “The Communist Party soon 
realised this, cast aside their traditional emphasis upon and the belief 
in economic forces as the inexorable propellants to Communism and 
- began to direct its attention to the harnessing of the communal forces to 
the promotion of its aims.” (P. 5). Instead, as Namboodiripad*aptly put 
it, class antagonisms were at the outset expressed through caste revolts; 
it would have been foolish for a revolutionary party to ignore this 
significant development of class relations in a pre-dominantly pre-capi- 
talist society. 
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The author takes pains to stress that the communists were success- 
ful in building a powerful mass base, because of their total identification 
with the mainstream of Kerala society in all its spheres and despite their 
allegiance to Moscow. It is an “indigenous growth" which cannot be 
attributed to the communist ideological consciousness. , The author is 
blind to a.simple fact: Marxism is not a doctrine emanating from the 

. Kremlin, but constitutes the living application ‘of a theory and under- 
standing of society to the concrete conditions obtaining there. The 
success of the communists in Kerala lay, therefore, in their correct under- 
standing and application of Marxism-Leninism which is universal. Fic's 
viewpoint is not something original; one finds a similar strain of writings 
on China, where the success of the Revolution and the CPC is attributed 
to some nationalist/peasant- content divorced from Marxism-Leninism. 
However, the interesting aspect of Fic’ s book is that its meticulous docu- 
mentation provides enough evidence of the dynamic upsurge and organi- 
sational activities of the Communist Party which negates his own conclu- 
sions. The Malabar peasant movements, the historic’struggle of the Alleppey 
workers and the heroic rebellion of Punnapra-Vayalar and the growing 
working class and peasant conciousness is all dealt with, but deliberately 
ignored while drawing the conclusions. The above developments are 

' seen as marginal and routine activities of the CPI to supplement its caste, 

communal and electoral manipulations, whereas, any perceptive observer 
would study the process in reverse. 

Obviously as a hangover from his earlier thesis entitled : ‘‘Peaceful 
Transition to Communism in India: Strategy of the Communist Party”, 
Fic places a lot of importance on the alleged influence of ‘the 20th CPSU 
- Congress formulation of the concept of peaceful transition. While this 
definitely played a role in the development of parliamentary tactics, Fic 
overstresses his point to the extent of ignoring the basic Marxist-Leninist 
understanding of State power, which was definitely an integral part of 
the CPI, even in the heyday of revisionism. : 

The confusion is worse confounded by Fic in his erroneous formula- 
tion of the “peaceful transition to socialism" as ‘“‘peaceful transition to 
-communism". These are two totally different processes. The Leninist 
concept of peaceful transition to socialism concerns the transition from 
capitalism to socialism and it is universally accepted by all Communist 
Parties. "There is no question of communism at this stage, the transition 


`. to which from socialism would be a peaceful process. The book makes the 


mistake of trying to gauge the electoral successess of fhe CPI in Kerala 
by the yardstick of a bogus peaceful transition to “communism”’—a 
concept which even the arch-priests of revisionism would denounce. ` 
Given the fact that running a State Government in India provided 
possibilities of advancing the strength of the progressive democratic move- 
ment, the Communist ministry initiated certain changes which could 
have advanced the completion of the bourgeois-democratic revolution 
and prepared the ground for radical structural changes in society. Even 
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this limited goal came up against stiff opposition from the conservative 
and reactionary forces. The Catholic Church, the Nair Service Society 
and the obscurantist Muslim vested interests fuelled the opposition. It 
is in dealing with this “liberation struggle” that Fic reveals his blind 


` bias and anti-communism. Every act of agitational violence is extolled 


as a.popular upsurge against the Government and every act of defence 
of.the popular government is characterised as brutality and murder by 
the “workers’ militia” of the Party. The book is selective in the sources 


-for this chapter, drawing on anti-communist newspapers both English 


and Malayalam. The notorious Vimochana Samaram which is portrayed 
as a popular revolt against the EMS ministry is the worst example 
of Fic’s inherent anti-communist bias. If this was such a popular up- 
surge, how is it that after the dismissal of the Communist ministry in 1959, 
the CPI received a larger percentage of votes than in 1957 (43.8 percent) 
in the 1960 mid-term elections? Fic is totally silent about the concrete 
achievements of the 1957-59 ministry which provided the only clean, 
stable and efficient administration which introduced progressive legisla- 
tion in the dismal record of Kerala politics since 1947. The tremendous 
upsurge of the working classes and the downtrodden peasantry under the 
active encouragement of the ministry was, no doubt, a threat to the vested 
interests. But Fic does not make any honest assessment of the coalition 
of forces led by Mannath Padmanabhan in the anti-communist move- 
ment. 

If anything, the experience of the first CPI ministry in Kerala : 
proved the Marxist historical experience that no ruling class will allow 
its power to be threatened passively, and it will take recourse to violence. 
If bourgeois parliamentary institutions constitute a threat to its class 
rule, it would unhesitatingly trample upon it also to ensure its domi- 


mance. Fic not only approves of this violence to parliamentary demo- 
` cracy, but at the outset seems even puzzled as to why, in the beginning, 


the CPI should have been allowed to form a ministry by the Central 


Government. ; 


The next section of the book broadens out into the all-India sphere 
dealing with the split in the GPI and other political parties like the PSP. 
The account of the split in the communist movement is primarily drawn 
from the ideological and party documents of the CPI (M) and CPI, but 
contains some flaws such as the interpretation of the CPI (M) programme 
as entailing co-operation and united front with the left wing of the 
Congress on individual issues. The arrest of the left communists under 
concocted charges of anti-national activities and the notorious Nanda 
White Paper come under scrutiny and even Fic has to concede the hollow- 
ness and stupidity of the Home Department in presenting such a scurril- 
ous document. 

Some of the interesting portions of the book concern the analysis 
ofelectoralreturns in the various elections held in Kerala (there are 
89 tables giving electoral returns both party and district wise in the 
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` appendix). But, despite the hard work which has been put in, there are 
several shortcomings in interpreting this data. First of all, when. talking 
of poll percentages of parties, unless if is correlated to the seats contested, 
there is not much point in trying to assess the party strength. Secondly, 
the role of party-supported independents and the vagaries of United 
Front and election alliances are not fully taken into account, e.g.,.the 
CPI (M)'s support in mass terms'cannot be assessed by the poll percen- 
tage it got in 1967, when many seats were conceded to its partners in the 
"United Front. 

The 1965 mid-term enton were held with 39 of the OPI(M)'s 
-candidates in jail and hundreds of its top leadership behind bars. Yet, 
the people gave them a striking vote of confidence, enabling them to 
emerge as the largest party with 40 seats. The Right CPI was routed 
and the Congress got only 36 seats. Fic gives Namboodiripad’s reasons 
for his party’s success in the 1965 elections. The two pages quoted from 
Kerala : Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow constitute a brilliant analysis 
of the emerging alignments in Kerala. Fic, however, disagrees and 
points to the fact the Congress polled 33:3 percent and the Kerala 
Congress another 13.11 per cent and concludes that it was the Congress 
which gained popular votes and the Communists combined had suffered 
a decline. Fic ignores the conditions under which the elections were 
fought. The CPI (M) put up only 73 candidates, because most of its 
leading cadres were in jail Moreover, the campaign could not be 
'carried to every nook and corner because of the repression. 

In retrospect the analysis of EMS which Fic dismisses so lightly 
proved more far-sighted. The discontent of the peasantry over the watering 
down of the Agrarian Bill of 1959, the bitter experience of the Catholic 
peasantry and Father Vadakkan and the new awakening in Muslim 
masses, all contributed to the United Front in 1967 when the. Congress 
suffered a decisive rout. The CPI(M)’s percentage of votes polled in 
successive elections, instead’ of declining, increased steadily (whether in 
United Front as in 1967 or single-handedly as in 1970). The break- 
down of traditional alignments, which is the title of the chapter, is amply 
proved by the class analysis made in Kerala, Yesterday, Today and 
Tomorrow. i . i 

The 1965-67 period of Indian politics is dealt with in the next 
chapter entitled “Hunger, War and Communism” with specific reference 
to the attitude of the CPI and CPI (M) to the Indo-Pakistan conflict of . 
1965. The author traces the increasingly nationalistic posture adopted 
by the CPI and the class viewpoint taken by the CPI(M). This was 
a period of serious organisational difficulties for the CPI(M) with its 
top leaders in jail, but it took a principled stand on the question and 
further consolidated its ideological unity. There is a curious section in 
this chapter devoted to the food problems of the socialist countries 
where the author makes several fallacious remarks about the failure of the 
Soviet Union and China to become self-sufficient in food production. 
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Fic rnakes another of his characteristic vulgarisations of Marxist theory 
by stating that Lenin had hoped to spread communism by flooding the 
world with free food and thus proving the superiority of the communist 
system. He piously states that in India, during the period of food shortage 
and hunger the communists made no political gains whatsoever : “from 
this classical and text book case of economic determinism, in which they 
believe, and of the soil out of which communist revolutions are supposed 
to grow” (p.256). This‘is the archetypal cretinism which the book 
abounds in and can only be credited to the author’s poor eran 
of the basic tenets and philosophy of Marxism. 

Given this superficial understanding, it is not surprising that the 
book continually. harps on the. possibilities of communist success (i.e. 
capture of State Power) through caste/communal manipulations, electo-. 
ral alliances and united front tactics within parliament. This under-. 
standing sets the tone for the detailed descriptions of the developments 
that led to the Unitcd Fronts in Kerala and West Bengal and the 
various election alliances involving the CPI and CPI (M) in other States. 
Fic cannot but credit the CPI(M) for its superb performance in the 
1967 elections, but he does it for. the wrong reasons. Fascinated, as he is, 
by the intricacies of coalitional polities, he credits Namboodiripad and 
the CPI (M) organisational machine for its superior tactics and efficiency 
when compared to the Congress. He totally, once again, sidetracks the 
economic crisis and the mass discontent that marked the 1964-67 period, 
which he himself briefly describes in earlier pages. The deepening 
economic crisis and the consequent political crisis of the ruling party were 
foreseen by the CPI (M) in its resolutions of this period. The call for a 
broad united front of all democratic parties resulted from this socio- 
economic situation and the potential of dealing a decisive blow to the 
ruling party since independence.- But, all the:major economic and 
political factors are obscured. If one goes by Fic, history. advances 
through electoral alliances! As for the results of the. 1967 elections 
in Kerala, it is worthwhile quoting him : “Thus the elections were not 
fought over two imaginative programmes of alternative courses of action— 
the campaign was uninspiring and dull—but over the.spoils of power and 
in brutal Hobbesian terms. In this context, the power machine, built 
by Namboodiripad specially for the purpose, had not only a better but, 
in fact, an unprecedented chance to make a short work of the divided 
forces opposing it" (p. 395). Such an approach reduces the whole complex 
development of a radical democratic movement to an absurdity : a product 
of Machiavellian politics of a mastermind, i.e., Namboodiripad, and the 
cynical manipulation of political groups and alliances. 

There are many dubious statements made,in the book which can- 
not all be questioned or refuted in this review. The last pages of the book 
are devoted to the rise ofthe Naxalite moverent and the splintering 
from the CPI(M) of small groups advocating the ultra-left line. As far 
as Kerala is concerned, the Naxalite defections estimated are highly 
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exaggerated (4,000 members of the CPI(M)). Instead of the Naxalite 
movement rapidly gaining ground in Kerala, as the book states, it 
f petered out ‘at an early stage, never having achieved any coherent ideo- 
logical or organisational content. ; 

The prospects that Victor Fic holds out for the future of Indian 
communism is rather curious. Written before the 1971 parliamentary 
elections, he rates the National Democratic path of the CPI with the 
greatest chance of success given the Congress split in 1969. The alter- 
native of the CPI (M)’s strategy of People's Democracy (which he mis- 
represents) is a lesser likelihood according to him and the Naxalite line 
a remote possibility. This: is not surprising given Fic's belief in the 
efficacy of coalitional’ politics to maximise power. Another bogey 
raised is the distinct possibility of India under a “National Democratic 
Government” becoming a “‘neo-colony” of the Soviet Union, a road on 
which, he hints, the Indian Government has already embarked upon. 
But paradoxically, he pins all his faith on the Congress Party (the forces 
committed to social change and progress under parliamentary demo- 
cracy) to salvage the situation. -To support this he points out that, in 
Kerala, despite a powerful communist movement, the Congress has always 
polled a substantial number of votes. Apart from the futility of evalua- 

' ting mass support by poll percentages, it would be useful to remind Fic 
that the ruling Congress secured only 18 percent of the votes in the 
1970 mid-term assembly elections, whereas the CPI(M) and its indepen- 
dents without the benefit of a United Front polled 33 per cent (an increase 
of 6.5 percent over 1967). Moreover, the development of the democra- 
- tic movement and the strength of the mass base of the CPI(M), or for 
that matter, any, left party is not dependent on electoral manipula- 
tions. 

Victor Fic is of the opinion that Kerala, which has proved a fertile 
ground for application of Marxism, can still represent laboratory from 
where techniques can be learnt by “democratic” forces like the Congress 
to checkmate the communist advance. "The Congress without waiting 
for Fics advice had already started the experimentation in Kerala. As 
Namboodiripad forecast in his book in 1965, which Fic quotes earlier, 
a:new type of anti-communists would emerge who would: “fight 
the vested interests in co-operation with the communists precisely in 
‘order to keep the masses away from the ideology of communism.” 
- (p. 247). The Congress-CPI alliance in Kerala today, is conclusive 
evidence of this new tactic. The Youth Congress in Kerala pioneered 
the tactic of espousing radical slogans to stem the tide of communism. 
` In West Bengal—another “laboratory’”—this has been advanced to espous- 
ing radical slogans and simultaneously murdering communists. But the 
left movements in both these States are in no way diminished. History 
and class struggle is not a matter of technique and manipulabon: and the 
future of Kerala itself will disprove Fic’s thesis. 

' PRAKASH KARAT 
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NAMWAR SINGH, KAVITA KE NAYE PRATIMAN, Rajkamal 
Prakashan, Delhi-6. pp. 244, Rs 12.00 


. FOR more than two decades, literary criticism in Hindi has been parti- 
cularly lacking in a sense of history. With the exception of the practice of 
a handful of Marxist critics, the main critical attempts are directed at 
appreciating individual literary pieces, preparing ground for new trends 
in poetry, short story, etc., or polemics to denounce some and esta- 
blish others. It is not a mere coincidence that mostly it is creative 
writers who also write criticism and enter into vociferous literary de- 
.bates. In the process, criticism suffers a great-deal. No effort is done 
to search for and formulate objective critical standards of judgment 
against which to assess the value of a piece of writing. Instead, the 
writer-critic keeps on arguing incessantly that art is above any value- 
judgement or evaluation, meaning thereby that readers at large, as also 
critics, have got to accept and appreciate whatever writers give them 
in the name ofa literary work. 

At the outset, let us not brush aside as trivial and absurd this 
stand of the critics since it does provide basis for a full-fledged school 
of thought in literary criticism. Our purpose is to underline the fact 
that when such a viewpoint is thrown at the face of everybody in 
season and out of season, critical principles to check anarchy in writing 
become difficult to realise. The realities of life ofa given time as a 
stage in the process of historical development are not allowed to in- 
teract with literature so that the latter should operate under some 
regular discipline from concrete life-conditions. 

In this context, Namwar Singh's book Kavita Ke Naye Pratima: 
should be welcomed as it pinpoints the need for evolving objective standards of 
judgment in literay criticism. No doubt, Namwar Singh seems to understand 
the manifold implications of such an effort being done. His plan to first go 
deep into the debates on literary issues in the post-‘chhayavadi’ era and 
to raise from within them new questions for their resolution is, though 
high-sounding, a step in the right direction. Only when a critic has 
acquainted himself well with the interplay of diverse attitudes in a. 
particular historical phase in criticism and thought of building up his 
viewpoint on the basis of and through such an acquaintance can he 
avoid abstractions and contribute something specific and meaningful to 
literary appreciation and evaluation. 

Divided in two broad sections, one containing articles on widely- 
debated questions in contemporary literature and the other on deeper 
aspects of literature and creativity, the book poses fundamental issues in 
a fairly large frame-work. In fact, the journey from “what is poetry” 
through the relevance of “rasa siddhanta" to current writing and 
revaluation of ‘Kamayani’ down to the concepts of poetic image, com- 
plexity and tension of feelings, genuineness and authenticity of emotion, 
and finally to the analysis of Muktibodh’s poem ‘‘Andhere Mein" is ‘long 
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and even appears at some places to be rather meandering and mazy. 
Namwar’s strong-point through it all is that he views different trends in 
criticism from the sensibility which was at work at the back of the minds 
of literary men at the particular time. Thus, a real substantial attack 
on the “rasa siddhanta” that was being forged afresh to suit new his- 
torical conditions (as reflected in literature) became possible when it 
was shown to have acquired fresh roots in the peculiar chhayavadi 
sensibility. And whereas critics like Ram Chandra Shukla judged 
and interpreted literature with their dynamic understanding of literary 
principles, Nagendra attempted a more-or-less fake application, couching 
it in all-too-fashionable new terminology and separating “rasa” in the 
significant writings of post-chhuyavadi period from their ‘total meaning 
and significance. 

Then, the wide gulf between the view-points of Tar Saptak and 
Doosra Saptak, even between the first and second editions of the for- 
mer, is also shown as reflecting the change that took place in sensi- 
bility during the years 1943 to 1951, and then to 1963. In the early 
forties, Hindi writers were, by and Jarge, sympathetic to the national 
movement. The movement took them in its sweep, as it becamé stronger 
and stronger in correspondence with:changes in the pattern of forcesat the 
international level and the growing political conciousness of the masses 
at home. The writers, then, felt bound to the life of society in turmoil. 
After the end of the British rule in 1947, however, the same writers 
entered into a different relationship with society. In the post-1947 India, 
the representatives of the Indian ruling classes assumed direct and unres- 
tricted State power. They also tried:to impose on the people a false 
conciousness of progress and hopefulness.* In the changed situation, these 
‘writers bade good-bye to their original concern and involvement with 
the life of the people in turmoil. and joined the camp of the rulers to 
create the false conciousness of hope which the rulers now needed. 
Thus, most of the “Tar Saptak’ poets, including the originator of the 
idea of the book—Agyeya—deviated slowly but steadiy into shallow indi- 
vidualism that took the whole of the Hindi writing in the post-inde- 
pendence era in a big sweep. Muktibodh, a Tar Saptak poet, was one 
of the very few who remained cautious against such a danger. He 
fought a consistent intellectual battle for keeping literature in direct 
correspondence with the ever-moving forces of history. He employed 
the individual genius to not only catch the conflict of class forces at 
their most intense but also to join intellectually the conflict ‘on the side of 
the working masses, (Nai Kavita Ka' Atma-Sangharsh and Andhere Mein). 
Namwar’s thesis seems to be this, of course, in a general way. 

And, this isa fairly correct starting-point to evolve new critical 
principles for literary evaluation. The writer is intensely committed 
to the struggle which aims at emancipating man from degradation and 
servility imposed on him by a minority section which controls, for the 
fulfilment of its own class-interests,. the means of production and the 
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philosophy and art that go with it. Once this fact is^recognised, criti- 
cal principles get directed towards not only gauging the intensity and 
authenticity of such a commitment but also to help literature in, be- 
coming more and more involved with the fate of progressive social 
forces of society. In this way, literature which is a part of the over- 
all conscious—as different from merely natural—activity of a community, 
synthesises different aspects of social existence, physical and mental, into 
a highly emotional and moral drama, and becomes, through its inter- 
action with society, an ever-growing, material force. Literacy criticism, 
which will also be broadly a part of such an activity, will have 
to search for tools that distinguish literature committed to the 
progressive social forces from the literature which either strengthens 
directly the interests of the exploiting classes, or which blunts indirectly 
the struggle between the toiling and the exploiting classes, thus ulti-' 
mately helping the latter (exploiting classes) in entrenching themselves 
more firmly. No tools that examine the “content” and “form” of litera- 
ture separately, rather than in their interconnection,can achieve this aim. 
Unfortunately, Namwar Singh reflects a poor understanding of this vital 
' aspect. , i i i 

At this stage, it will be worthwhile to consider the essential ' nature 
of Namwar’s peculiar understanding that gives rise to so much of expect- 
ation at the outset, but peters out into amusing critical snippets during 
discussion and analysis 

When working with a generally correct broad historical frame-work, 
he goes to examine the principles of aesthetics, the various “forms” of 
literature and their significance, new elements in expression and the way 
those elements do justice, (unlike anything elsein the literature of the past), 
to new historical-cultural realities, things get mixed up and chaos prevails. 
The fact remains that between Namwar’s general purview and his specific 
conclusions yawns a wide sea of contradictions, abstractions, quotations 
torn out pf context and misused, eclectic attempts that assume the dignity 
of drastically “original” and “unique” contributions to the Hindi critical 
thought. - 

Instéad of going into the much-too-current and easy charge that the 
book is a typical attempt of a critic who has planned a strategy of creat- 
ing division in the writers of the younger generation, thereby assuming 
leadership of one part of it against the other, and simultaneously fighting 
with the old thought and standards in criticism, we may try here to see 
in brief those points in his understanding which give rise to so much of 
confusion when the question of analysis of details, and of reaching con- 
clusions, comes up. 

Namwar agrees mostly with Agyeya in so far as the nature of the 
cultural background and literary tradition is concerned in the light of 
which the poet grapples with his problems. Such an upbringing and tra- 
dition is “one long unbroken” cultural process which is synonymous with 
“culture ever-purifying and developing” (page 21). He further asserts, 
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in the company of Agyeya once again, that “we make.the ever-changing 
outer reality by our own constant poetic efforts, our own internal reality" 
(page 26). The culture that comes to a writer ina long, unending, un- 
broken process and which is constantly internalised by him (even if 
through poetic effort) is a culture that carries within it the’ seeds of an 
ultimate mental passivity. The writer with such a training can be an 
onlooker, a lone passive sufferer, a regular internaliser of “ever-changing 
outer reality" from one end, and a regular externaliser of the internalised 
reality, after properly embellishing it with literary form and polish, from 
the other; in short, such a writer ends up with the habit of churning out 
phoney, mechanical assertions. 

As we become aware of this factor in Namwar Singh's apprehension 
of the mental process of a writer, we can well see why the poetry of 
Raghuvir Sahai, Shrikant Varma and other writers of the brand, can find 
such a high placing in his literary evaluation. A critic, to whom a writer 
is not a part of a living society where sides are taken for or against a just 
social order envisioned on the basis of a realistic appraisal of historical 
conditions, and a relentless struggle is waged in the pursuit of that goal, 
would find it extremely easy and convenient, like Namwar Singh, to stop 
to appreciate minor imiginative flashes in. the writings of the otherwise 
apologists of the status quo. ‘The logical extension of this thinking is seen 
in Namwar’s dualistic judgement on Agyeya. Agyeya shifted slowly and 
gradually from the commitment to depiction of reality to the depiction 
of the theme of being true to himself, in the wake of the change which 
gradually occured in the mind of the Hindi writer under Nehru's inspi- 
ration, Nehru being influenced from the pre-war to the post-independence 
period by the rising Indian capitalist class. And the same Agyeya about 
whom Namwar makes this point is a matter of absolute reference in the 
case of quite a few vital literary assertions. On one side, Namwar accepts 
basically Muktibodh’s dialectical method which was used by him (Mukti- 
bodh) to strengthen his profound social commitment to creative writing 
and to evolve objective standards of judgment in criticism. On the other, 
he gives a large acceptance to Agyeya, Raghuvir Sahai and Shrikant 
Verma, whose poetry is inspired by their individualism and cynicism, and 
whose criticism is motivated by their subjective aesthetic standards. From 
one to the other is a fantastic leap backward. 

Can we hope that Namwar Singh would subject his critical formu- 
lations to a rigorous re-examination and eliminate factors that have dilut- 
ed his objective concern for purposive writing? 


ANAND PRAKASH 
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EMS NAMBOODIRIPAD 


How Not to Study Marx 


DELIVERING the Foundation-Day Address at the A N Sinha 
Institute of Social Studies, Patna, in October last, Dr K N Raj, 
the well-known Indian economist, had called upon his 
brother social scientists in India to apply what he called the 
“Methodology of Marx’ in studying the problems before them. : 


Indicating as this did the impact of Marxism-Leninism on 
the scholars of social sciences in India, this was no doubt 
welcome to us, the Marxist-Leninists in the country. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the content of the whole address was an 
attack on Marxism-Leninism. Not only did he denounce the 
‘grotesque and mechanical fashion in which many who call 
themselves Marxists have used the tools of analysis developed 
by Marx’. He also went on to point out the various ‘limita- 
tions’ of Marx's assessments and conclusions. 


‘Making a éritique of that address, the present writer had 


tried to show i in a note? “how the pseudo-Marxist analysis 
‘made in the Address is a scarcely-concealed effort to bestow 
leftist respectability’ to the basic policies of the ruling 
classes—the policies i in whose defence the revisionists, parti- 
cularly the Right CPI; are making vicious attacks on the 
OPIL. (M) ‘and other revolutionary forces." 
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The title of Dr Raj’s address was “Developmental Problems of 
India and the Methodology of Marx". Our critical note on his address 
asked: ‘Whose ‘developmental problems ? Those of the’ ruling classes 
or of the working people ?” and reminded Dr Raj that “the crux of the 
Marxist outlook is the recognition that what leads to the ‘development’ 
of the ruling or exploiting classes leads to the paupecrisation of the work- 
ing people.” 

It was to unravel the truth of this general proposition, 
we went on, l 

in relation toa particular stage in the history of human develop- 
ment, the stage of the origin and growth of capitalism, that Marx 
wrote his monumental’ work Capital. The painstaking study that 
he made of all the material that was then available, both on 
destruction of pre-capitalist the economic formations as well as on 
the origin and growth of. the capitalist economic formation, led 
Marx to one irresistible conclusion : just as economic formations 
in country after country had been replaced by other formations 
earlier and' just as capitalism was replacing all the then existing 
pre-capitalist economic formations in the whole world, so would 
capitalism be replaced by ocialism everywhere. 

. The ‘methodology of Marx’, lauded by Dr Raj and several other 
bourgeois scholars, is thus inseparable from the basic class outlook 
with which Marx made his monumental study, as well as from his 
conclusion regarding the inevitability of capitalism being replaced by 
socialism.’ To quote Engels : 

‘Science was for Marx a historically dynamic, revolutionary force. 
However great the joy with which he welcomes a new discovery in 
some theoretical science whose practical application perhaps it was 
as yet quite impossible to envisage, he experienced quite another 
kind of joy when the discovery.involved immediate revolutionary 
changes in industry and in historical development in general... 

‘For, Marx was before all else a revolutionist. His real mission in 
life was to contribute, in one way or another, to the overthrow of 
capitalist society and of the state institutions which it brought into 
being, to contribute to the liberation of the modern proletariat, 
which he was the first to make conscious of its own position and its 
need, conscious of the conditions of its emancipation. Fighting was 
his element.’- , 

We may be pardoned in reminding Dr Raj that this is the essence 

: of Marxism as distinct from the ‘methodology of Marx’ as under- 
stood by him. Dr Rajtakes his colleagues in the field of social 
sciences to task for their failure to have an integrated outlook with 
which one must study the problems of development. He compares 
their contributions—‘even the most outstanding’? among them—to 
the attempts of the legendary seven blind men to describe the ele- 
phant; and adds : ‘Whatever the subject—whether it is economic 
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policy and planning, student unrest in the universities, the recent 

general elections; or the crisis in Bangla Desh and in eastern India 

in general—-one notices ‘in particular the lack of an analytically 

meaningful frame of reference which can take in the socio-economic 

and political dimensions of these questions and bring out the natute 

of the problems posed.’ The reason for this; according to Dr Raj, 

is to be traced in the methodology used and it is here, he points out, 

where Marx can be of help. For, ‘Marx did provide a methodo- 
- logy for analysing precisely this set of issues.’. 

Here; one may be pardoned the observation that, if the other social 

Scientists could be compared to the seven blind men, Dr Raj could 

well take the place of the eighth. For, his ‘methodology of Marx’ 

' is as useless in understanding the present situation in India as the 
methodologies, among others, of Marshall, Keynes and so on, used’ 
by other social scientists. The separation of the ‘methodology of 

Marx’ from his class outlook and his conclusion makes Dr Raj as 

incapable of understanding present-day realities as his colleagues 

who are using frankly non—or anti-Marxist methodologies. 

The crux of the Marxist analysis, as has been pointed out, is the 

revolutionary conclusion that the contradictions latent in the most 

elementary form of capitalist relationship, that is, the “exchange ‘of 
commodities as commodities, will so envelop the whole capitalist 

system that it will inevitably collapse and will be replaced by a 

system based on the common ownership of all the means and instru- 

ments of production. It is precisely this revolutionary conclusion of 

Marx that Dr Raj, like other bourgeois social scientists, rejects. His 

call for the use of the ‘methodology of Marx’, rather than the 

Marxist theory of historical materialism in trying to understand 

social problems means that, like all anti-Marxists who don the garb 

of Marxism, Dr Raj wants to challenge the fundamental tenets of 

Marxism even whilé pretending to follow Marx. — 

It is our unfortunate duty now to take up for criticism the critique 
of Marx's Capital by the world-renowned economist, Joan Robinson, whose 
lecture entitled “Marx, Marshall and Keynes", delivered in February 
1955 as Visiting Professor at the Delhi School of Economics, was published 
in book form by the School. For, as the very title of the lecture indicates, 


, Marx is, in her eyes, not the theoretician of the revolutionary proletariat 


but an erudite scholar of Political Economy to be bracketed with Marshall 
and Keynes—as brilliant and wise, but as erroneous on some points as 
these bourgeois intellectuals. She subjects to criticism the “Labour Theory 
of Value" and the “Theory of Wages”. . She tries to argue that Marx is 
wrong on both counts. ‘ 

Surprisingly, however, she has not even cared to study Marx's 
Capital as a whole. Her observations on Marx and his greatest and most 
authoritative work Capital which acquired the title “The Bible of the 
Working Class”—a title approvingly referred to by Engels in his 1886 
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Preface to the First Volume—are as follows : ; 

Marx never succeeded in completing his great plan. "The last 
two volumes of capital are compilations from his notes, not fully 
worked out and to some extent confused and inconsistent. It has 
often been suggested that the reason why Marx was held up was 
because he could not find a way through the contradiction between 
his hypothesis and the facts around him.? 

It 1s of course true that Marx could not give that finished form to 
the Second and Third Volumes as he was able to do to the First Volume. 
That was a task which was left to his life-long collaborator Engels. Any 
careful student of the book as a whole would, however, see that Engels 
discharged this task not only in a conscientious manner but successfully. 

The two friends themselves, as well as their family members, friends 
and colleagues, have made it clear beyond doubt that the main works of 
either Marx or Engels till the former’s death were, in a way, their joint 
products. Continuous exchange of views through letters, personal discus- 
sions, correction of each other’s manuscripts and so on, had. made the 
two friends so close to each other that Engels could well claim that he 
knew the mind of his friend to such an extent’ that he could continue 
his work after that giant revolutionary intellectual’s: heart ceased to 
beat. Engels of course was humble enough before his greater and more 
brilliant friend not to attempt the production of a final finished version of 
the Second and Third Volumes but confined himself to so editing the notes 
left by Marx that anybody who studies all the three volumes together 
would get an exact idea of what Marx meant when he started his work. 

Marx's methodology was fully in keeping with his scientific method 
of dialectical thinking. He began by the examination of commodities 
since “the wealth of those societies in which the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction prevails, presents itself as ‘an immense accumulation of commo- 
dities,’ its unit being a single commodity?—the opening sentence of 
the book. He then went on to examine the various aspects of the 
commodity, Various contradictions involved in it. It was in the course 
of this examination that he discussed Value. Making a detailed analy- 
sis of the various forms in which Value appears and becomes the basis 
for exchange of the commodities, he passed on to “Money or Circula- 
lation of Commodities”. He showed how, in the process of circulation of 
commodities, money is transformed into capital. 

Up to this point Marx did not make any original contribution to 
the science of Political Economy, since the labour theory of value is not 
his; he only took it over from classical bourgeois economists. His | 
specific contribution is the discovery of surplus value, how’ it is produced . 
and takes the two forms of absolute and relative surplus value. Having 
examined how absolute and relative ‘surplus values are. produced, -Marx 
showed that, in this process, the value of labour power is transformed into 
wages, and surplus value into accumulated capital.. Together with the 
question of ‘so-called primitive accumulation’ - dealt with in. Chapters 
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XVI to XXXIII, this examination of commodity, value, money, exchange 
of commodities, purchase and sale of labour power leading to pro- 
duction of surplus value and so on, make up aptal production’ — 
the subject matter dealt with i in Volume 1. 


II 


This is followed by Volume II whose subject matter is ‘the process 
of circulation of capital’, or the process through which capital, having 


‘produced surplus value, returns as expanded capital, ready for the pro- 


duction of still more surplus value. It is here that simple as well as 
extended reproduction is examined. ‘ 
Having thus examined (in the first two volumes) the production and 


. circulation of capital, Marx rounds off thè whole analysis by the exami- 


nation of ‘the process of capitalist production asa whole'—the subject 
matter of volume ITI. 

The fatal mistake committed by Mrs Robinson: is that she con- 
fuses the analysis of value made by Marx in Volume | with the question 
of market prices. She says, 

One element in it (labour theory of value) is the theory of what 

determines the relative prices of commodities in long-run equili- 

brium. The orthodox economists can easily show that the view that 
prices are proportional to labour time required for production is not 
an adequate theory of relative prices.4 

If Mrs Robinson had not dismissed Volume III of Capital as irrele- 
vant to the discussion, she would have seen that it is not in Volume I, 
but in Volume III that Marx discusses the question .of prices. "The 
detailed examination of how surplus value is converted into profit, rate 
of surplus value into rate of profit ; how profit is converted into average 
profit ; how, in this whole process, the rate of profit has a general ten- 


-dency to fall but how this general tendency is counteracted by certain 


other influences ; and so on, is the content of the first fifteen Chapters 
of Volume III. Together with the subsequent Chapters which discuss 
the division of profit among the various sections of capitalists making it 
commercial profit, entrepreneurs' profit, interest, rent and so on, these 


.Ohapters of Volume III explain concretly how the capitalist system 


actually operates. 

It is in this Volume III, in fact, that the question of market prices is 
discussed. We may remind Mrs Robinson that the very title of Chapter 
XVIII is “The Turnover of Merchant's Capital Prices." We may SIG a 
relevant paragraph from that Chapter : 

If, as the reader will have realised to his great dismay, ‘he analy- 

sis of the actual intrinsic relations of the capitalist process of pro- 

duction is a very complicated matter and very extensive ; if it is a 

work of science to resolve the visible, merely external movement, 

into the true intrinsic movement, it is self-evident that conceptions 
which arise about the laws of production in the minds of agents of 
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capitalist production and circulation, will diverge drastically from 
these real laws and will merely be the conscious expression of the 
visible movements. The conceptions of the merchant, stockbroker,. 
and banker, are necessarily quite distorted. Those of the manu- 
facturers are vitiated by the acts of circulation to which their capital 
_ is subject, and by the levelling of the general rate of profit. Com- 
petition likewise assumes a completely distorted role in their minds. 

If the limits of value and surplus value are given, it is easy to grasp how 

competition of capitals transforms values into prices of production and: 

further into mercantile prices, and surplus value into average profit. But 
without these limits, it is absolutely unintelligible why competition should 
reduce the general rate of profit to one level instead of another, e.g. make it 

15% instead of 1,500%. Competition can at best only reduce the general 

^ rate of profit to one level. But it contains no element by which it could 

determine this level itself. (empasis added) 

If only Mrs Robinson had cared to study the three Volumes in 
their entirety, she would have seen no contradiction between value as 
defined in Volume I and the mechanism of market prices as indicated 
here. 

It is true, of course—and Engels was the first to acknowledge the 
fact—that, had Morx been spared a few more years to give finished form 
to his notes for the Second and Third Volumes, Capital would have been 
a much better book, more readable in form and more substantial in 
content. That however is no reason why one should, as Mrs Robinson 
does, dismiss the two subsequent volumes edited by Engels as of no conse- 
quence. One should, on the other hand, be happy that at least Engels 
was spared a sufficiently long life to edit them. so that we can read the 
three volumes together. For, the book in its entirety brings out, in a far 

more detailed manner and substantiated by an abundance of factual 
material, the general conclusion arrived at by Marx, as he himself 
pointed out in his preface to the Contribution to the Critique of Political 
Economy and which ‘served as a guiding thread for my studies’: 

In the social production of their life, men enter into definite rela- 

tions that are indispensable and independent of their will, relations 

of production which correspond to a definite stage of development 
of their material productive forces.. The sum total of these rela- 
tions of production constitutes the economic structure of society, the 
real foundation, on which rises a legel and political superstructure 
and to which correspond definite forms of social consciousness, The 
mode of production of material life conditions the social, political 
and intellectual life process in general. Itis not the consciousness 
of men that determines, their being, but on the contrary their 
social being that determines their consciousness. Ata certain stage 
of their development, the material productive forces of society come 
in conflict with the existing relations of production, or—what is but 
„a legal expression for the same thing—with the property relations 
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within which they have been at work hitherto. From forms of 


development of the productive forces these relations turn. into their 
fetters. Then begins an epoch of social revolution. With the 
change of the economic foundation the entire immense superstruc- 


ture is more or less rapidly transformed. In considering such trans- , 


formations a distinction should always be made between the material trans- 
formation of the-economic conditions of production, which can be determined 
» with the precision of natural science, and the legal, political, religious, 
aesthetic or philosophic—in short, ideological forms in which men become 
conscious of this conflict and fight it out. Just as our opinion of an 
individual is not based on what he thinks of himself, so can we not 
judge of such a period of transformation by its own consciousness; 
on the contrary, this consciousness must be explained rather from 
the contradictions of material life, from the existing conflict between 
the social productive forces and the relations of production. No 
. social order ever perishes before all the productive forces for which 
there is room in it have developed; and new, higher relations of 
production never appear before the material conditions of their 
existence have matured in the womb of the old society itself. There- 
fore mankind always sets itself only such tasks as it can solve; since, 
looking at the matter more closely, it will always be found that the 
task itself arises only when the material conditions for its solution 
already exist or are at least in the process of formation. In broad 
outlines Asiatic, ancient, feudal, and modern bourgeois modes of 
- production can be designated as progressive epochs in the economic 
formation of society. The bourgeois relations of production are the last 
antagonistic form of the social process of production—antagonistic not in the 
` sense of individual antagonism, but of one arising from the social conditions 
of life of the individuals ; at the same time the productive forces developing 
in the womb of bourgeois society create the material conditions for the solu- 
tion of that antagonism. This social formation brings, therefore, the pre- 
history of human society to a close. (emphasis added) - 
‘Anybody who makes a serious study of Marx’s Capital can see that 
there is absolutely no ‘contradiction between Marx’s hypothesis and the 


facts around him’, as is alleged by Mrs Robinson. Contradictions exist in | 


abundance in capitalist society. Marx took upon himself the task of bring- 


_ ing them out and thus explode the day-dreaming theories of a stable 


capitalist society elaborated by bourgeois political economists. 

* No Marxist would claim that Marx’s Capital is the last word on the 
subject. Big changes haveno doubt taken place in the economics and 
politics of capitalist society since the days of Marx ‘and Engels. That is 
why we Marxist-Leninists consider it incomplete to study the works of 
Marx and Engels alone. It is necessary, according to us, -to study the 
works of Lenin, particularly his celebrated work Imperialism, the Highest 
Stage of Capitalism, in which he subjects to a detailed examination the 


major changes that had occurred in the nature of capitalism since the.. 
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days of Marx. It is also necessary to study the experience of socialist 
construction in the days of and after Lenin, including the experience of 
socialist construction in the European, Asian and Latin American countries 
which established socialist society after the Second World War. 

Marx was analysing capitalism in the days of its competitive stage, 
although Engels had noted signs of change in the nature of capitalism in 
the last years of his own life. Making a survey of the changes that had 
occurred in the capitalist system since the publication of the first German 
edition of Capital (Vol. I) in 1867, Engels wrote in his preface to the first 
English edition in 1886 : 

The time is rapidly approaching when a thorough examination of 
England's economic position will impose itself as -an irresistible 
national necessity. The working ofthe industrial system of this 
country, impossible without a constant and rapid extension of pro- 
duction, and therefore of markets, is coming to a dead stop. Free 
trade has exhausted its resources; even Manchester doubts this its quondam 
economic gospel. Foreign industry, rapidly developing, stares English 
production in the face everywhere, not only in protected, but also 
in free markets, and even on this side of thé Channel. While the 
productive power increases in a geometric, the extension of markets 
proceeds at best in an arithmetic ratio. The decennial cycle of 
stagnation, prosperity, over production and crisis, ever recurrent from 1825 
lo 1667, seems indeed to have run its course ; but only to land usin the 
slough of despond of a permanent and chronic depression. The sighed for 
period of prosperity will not come ; as often as we seem to perceive tts 
heralding symptoms so often do they again vanish into air. Meanwhile, 
each succeeding winter brings up afresh the question ‘what to do 
with the unemployed ?’; but while the number of unemployed 
keeps swelling from year to year there is nobody to answer that 
question; and we can almost calculate the moment when the un- 
employed losing patience, will take their own fate into their own 
hands. (emphasis added) 

Engels could not of course see exactly what was happening either 
to world capitalism in generalor to capitalism in England. Facts were 
still inadequate to give a complete picture. He was however, watching 
every movement, the symptoms of even the.slightest change in the 
working of the capitalist system-—an exercise Marx would have himself 
undertaken if he were alive. 

After Engels! death, it was Lenin who first applied to the new data 


that became available the outlook and method—not just the ‘methodo- 


logy’ as Dr Raj would like us to adopt—of Marx. His monumental work 
on imperialism carried forward the study of capitalism from where Marx 
and Engels had left it. Making an overall survey of all that had 
happened during the last years ofthe nineteenth and the first years of 
the twentieth century, Lenin came to the following conclusions : 

a) Competitive capitalism had transformed itself into monopoly 
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capitalism ; 

b) The division of the world among capitalist powers had become 
so complete that inter-imperialist wars for a re-division of the world had 
been put on the agenda ; 

c) The wars among the imperialist powers would inevitably raise the 
revolutionary consciousness of the toiling people led by the working class 
in the capitalist countries, and of the freedom-loving peoples in the 
colonial and dependent countries, to new heights; ~ 

d) Imperialism, therefore, has ushered in an era of wars and 
revolutions—inter-imperialist wars, national revolutionary wars, civil 
wars and so on—which will end in victorious revolutions of a socialist 
or democratic character. 

This analys is and forecast made by Lenin have been fully confirmed 
by the events during the more than five decades that have elapsed since 
the publication of his brilliant work on imperialism. Lenin himself 
lived to see and lead his country’s victorious revolution. Defying all 
those wiseacres who' forecast the doom of a backward country like 
Russia trying to build a modern socialist society, Lenin led his people 
after the overthrow of czarism, in building up and consolidating the young 
socialist state. The dogged fight against international reaction in which 
he led his people and the entire world revolutionary movement, his brill- 
iant plan of building a new society in Russia, laid the basis for the sub- 
sequent five-year Plans of the USSR, as wellas for the rapid expansion 
of the communist and national revolutionary movements all over the 
world. : ; 

The banner held aloft by Lenin during his lifetime was taken up 
by his loyal disciples and followers who continued his twofold task of 
building the Soviet State as the model State of the world proletariat, and 
of consolidating the vanguard of the international working class and 
national revolutionary movements into the Communist International and 
the anti-fascist United Front. The historic victories won by the Soviet 
Union in its First Five Year Plan, at the very time when world capita- 
lism was being rocked in the most calamitous crisis in its history, graphi- 
cally illustrated the contrast between. dying capitalism and growing 
socialism. So did the ignominious defeats of the arrogant ‘world con- 
querors’ from the Hitler-Mussolini-Tojo trio to the present-day US 
rulers, all of which stand in marked contrast to the death-defying heroism 
of the proletarian and national revolutionary fighters--in the Soviet 
Union and other Nazi-occupied countries of Europe, in China, Korea, 
Vietnam and other Asian countries and, though on a far more modest 
scale—in several other parts of the world, including India (Telengana, 
Punnapra- Vayalar, etc). 

Today too, the constrast between" the two worlds can clearly be 
seen in the collapse of the whole world capitalist monetary and trade 
system and the steady growth in all the socialist countries of Europe and 
Asia, as well as in the single socialist country which has emerged in the 
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American continent—Cuba. Any objective student of social sciences 
can see that the fifty-five years that have elapsed since the founding of 
the first socialist State has completely proved the basic conclusions drawn 
by Marx, Engels and Lenin. Let us re-state these conclusions : 

a) The capitalist system would collapse because of its own inner 
contradictions ; 

b) Sociale (in the sense of an end to the private ownership of 
the means and instruments of production, distribution and exchange) is 
the system that will inevitably take the place of capitalism. 

Like the typical bourgeois intellectual that she is, Mrs Robinson 
is unable to see the significance of these revolutionary conclusions, origi- 
nally arrived at by Marx and Engels and further developed by their 
followers. She, therefore, tries to pick holes in the Theory of Marxism. 

We have already referred to one of her arguments, i.e., that the 
"labour theory of value does not explain the phenomenon of the movement 
of market prices. She is-wrong in this argument because : 

Firstly, as we have already pointed out, the Labour Theory of Value - 
is not Marx's. It was taken over by him from the classical economists. 

Secondly, the Labour Theory of. Value does not mean that market 
prices are determined on the basis of labour expended on the production 
of individual commodities. Market prices are determined by a variety of 
factors and are therefore invariably above or below value. That is why 
having analysed ‘capitalist production’ as such in Volume I and ‘circu- 
lation of capital’ in Volume II, Marx examines ‘capitalist production as, 
a whole’ in Volume III. The variation between value and market prices 
leads to innumerable contradictions which make tt inevitable that capitalist society 
goes on developing only through ever-recurring periodical crises. What are known 
as the cyclical crises are in effect the eruption of the basic contradiction inherent in 
the character of the commodity—ihe contradiction between value determined accord- 
"ing to labour and price fixed in accordance with the totality of a number of factors. 

It remains for us now to examine another argument advanced by 
Mrs Robinson against Marx's Capital. She says : 

Marx’s hypothesis, in the simple form of his theory that he worked 

out and published in Volume I of Capital is that, taking it by and 

large, with exceptions and qualifications, it is to be expected that 
under capitalism real wages will remain more or less constant." 
Again, 

now, by and large, this liooolhes has failed. to be verified. In 

fact, in the developed capitalist economies the level of wages has 

risen. The rise in productivity has been sufficient to permit both 
accumulation and a rise in the standard of life of the workers.? 

This ‘failure’ on the part of Marx’s theory of wages, she goes on, 
has led to a very serious political failure of Marxism. For, 

it has turned out not to be the case that increase in misery drives 

the workers to rebellion. The capitalists have succeeded in buying 

them off by giving them a share in the product which capitalism 
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- brings into being. Moreover, the workers becorne saturated with 


' capitalist ideology and look at life in terms of capitalist values. 
They have developed a ‘state of mind in which they do not want 
the rules of the game to be altered. It is very noticeable today that 
Marxism flourishes best i in ‘countries where opin is, least suc- 
'cessful.? i : ' 

As on the question of the Labour’ Theory of Value here again, 
Mrs Robinson takes certain isolated passages from Capital Volume I 
without taking the crucial conclusions of the work as a whole. She 
misses the essence of Marxian theory according to which the two cate- 


` gories of capital and labour represent two poles of a particular social relation — 


the relation between :the owner of the means of production and the 
owner of labour power (and nothing but labour power). The profit of 
the former and the wages of the latter therefore represent this particular 
social relation. The owner of labour power is paid at the market price 
of his commodity, i.e. the labour power, while he creates surplus value 
for the owner of the means of production. Itis this social relation, the 
relation of exploitation, that is represented by accumulation of capital at one 
end and fauperisation and impoverishment at the other. ' ; . 

The actual amount of wages received by the workers of a particu- 
lar country or a particular group of countries may at times and in places 
increase when capitalism develops. It is also possible (as we see today, 
although Marx could not clearly foresee it in his day) that, even in 
hitherto-backward countries like those of Asia and Africa the standard 
of living of sections of the common people registers rises when these 
countries become part of capitalist society. 

None of these developments, however, negates ihe basic reality that, 


` even while there is such an improvement in the standard .of life of sections of the 


working class, this improvement. ts more than counterbalanced by the still larger 
accumulation of capital in the hands of a narrow group of monopolies. The growth 
of a handful of monopolist families in every advanced capitalist country is 
a fact which a world-renowned economist like Mrs Robinson cannot deny. 
Nor can she deny that what she calls the improvement in the standard 
of living of the workers is a trifle when compared with the unpre 
cedented tightening of the hold of a handful of monopolists in every 
capitalist country. Jt is this gulf between the ever-expanding capital in the 
hands of an ever-narrowing circle of monopolists on the one hand and the improvement 
of an ever-widening circle of the common people that is relevant to the discussion of 
the capital-labour relations analysed by Marx. Í 

: « “As for ‘increasing misery driving the workers to rebellion’, it has 


_ never been Marx’s contention that the accentuation of the economic crises 


will automatically lead to political revolutions. (see the quotation given 
above from Marx's Preface to the Critique, the passages to which -em- 
phasis has been added). Marx, Engels and Lenin were, and their present- 
day followers are, firmly opposed to what is called the theory of economic 
determinism. The development of political consciousness, its consolida- 
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tion into the fighting organisations of the common people, the role of the 
conscious advanced guard of the proletariat in organising the revolution— 
all these have been pointed out by them as decisive in laying the ground 
for, expediting the process of, or arresting and disrupting therevolutionary 
movement. 

That was why Marx and Engels in. their day fought a consistent 
battle against alien ideologies and established the supremacy of the pro- 
letarian ideology in the revolutionary democratic movement of Europe. 
That was again why Lenin fought an uncompromising struggle against the 
revisionist ideology and collaborationist political practices of the leaders 
of the Second International who betrayed the revolutionary working class 
movement. That is again why present-day Marxist-Leninists have to fight 
a two-front ideological-political battle against revisionism and dogmatism, 
in ideology and right and left opportunism in practice. 

A glance at the international scene today would be enough to con- 
vince any objective student of politics that international capitalism is on 
its last legs. The ‘mighty’ American imperialism is being successfully 
challenged by the great people of Vietnam who are inflicting defeat after 
defeat on that ‘mighty’ imperialist power. So are the anti-war, peace 
and democratic forces inside America itself including the militant sections 
of the white and almost the entire black people, who are making it 
increasingly difficult for the militarists of their country to carry on their 
predatory attacks. Allied to the Vietnamese people and the anti-war 
forces in America itself are the proletarian movements in capitalist 
countries as well as freedom movements in developing countries. 

The forces represented by these and other forces fighting against 
monopoly capitalism everywhere are so powerful that, had it not been for 
the right and left opportunist mistakes leading to disunity in the inter- 
national proletarian camp, American imperialism and monopoly powers in 
the rest of the capitalist world would have been decisively defeated. That 
is why we Marxist-Leninists in India, along with our comrades in the 
rest of the world, are fighting for the restoration of the unity of the inter- 
national movement on the basis of a principled and simultaneous struggle 
against the right and left opportunist deviations which are unfortunately 
strong in the international movement. 


1 People’s Democracy, Vol 7, No 50, December 12, 1971, pp 5-8, 10 and 12. 

2 Joan Robinson, Marx, Marshall and Keynes, Delhi School of Economics, Delhi, 1955. 
3 Ibid., p 26. 

5 Ibid., pp 10-11. 

5 Karl Marx, Capital, Vol 111, pp 397-8. 

* Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works, Moscow, 1969, Vol 1, pp 503-4. 

7 Joan Robinson, op. cit., pp 21-22 

8 Ibid., pp 24 

° Ibid., pp 25-26. 


UTSA PATNAIK 


Development of Capitalism in Agriculture—I 


DEVELOPMENTS in the Indian Agrarian scene in recent 
years have provoked rather diverse assesments by academic 
economists—as diverse indeed as their political viewpoints— 
regarding their implications for the future development of the 
Indian economy. Broadly speaking, three distinct types of 
analyses have emerged. 


Firstly, there are those technocrats who are fairly opti- 
mistic about the spread of new cultivation techniques 
and use of new inputs, and assume that India’s food problem 
can be solved in the foreseeable future provided progress 
continues in the technical field. They regard the poor har- 
vest years from 1965 to 1967 as exceptional, and deny that 
there has occurred any deceleration in the growth rate of 
agricultural output in the 1960’s as compared to the 1950's. 
They appear to envisage a generalisation to the mass of 
the peasantry ofthe use of new purchased inputs, at present 
confined to a small section of it: this at any rate is the only 
premise on which their optimistic view is tenable. This 
view is challenged by the second group of cautious empiri- 
cists who point to the technical limitations upon the 
rapid spread of the new techniques (principally the difficul- 
ties of expanding the area under assured irrigation) as well 
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as, in some cases, to the limitations imposed by an unreformed agrarian 
structure—notably the disincentives and inability to invest on the part 
of small tenants and petty landholders who make up the bulk of the’ 
cultivating population. They draw attention to the greater amplitude of 
fluctuations in output in the 1960’s as compared to the 1950’s, and warn 
that sudden annual falls in output remain a contingency.to be reckoned 
with, so that a rational food Proponent and distribution policy remains 
a desideratum. : k 

The third, Marxist school of dde asks the most interesting ques- 
tion, in my view, but is divided in its assessment of recent developments. 
One group sees in these developments a strong tendency towards the 
capitalist transformation of the mode of production, so long constrained 
at low levels of techniques and ‘productivity by precapitalist relationships 


in agriculture. The other group however, discounts the significance of - 


these developments, stresses the fact that precapitalist relationships conti- 
nue to predominate in agriculture, and therefore by implication deny that 
: a rapid transformation of Indian agriculture in a capitalist direction, is 
feasible.4 

The theoretically unsatisfactory nature of some of the Marxists’ 
analyses to date, lies firstly, in their treatment of agriculture as an iso- 
lated sector in itself, not explicitly related to the rest of the economy. As 
a result of their concentration on agriculture in isolation, the vital inter- 
connections between agriculture and industry, and agriculture and the 
world capitalist system, is entirely lost. Yet the dynamics of agrarian 
development are very closely related, as will be’ argued later, to the 
development of the Indian economy as a whole, particularly to the future 
of State capitalism in India. The future of State capitalism in turn is 
closely related to the degree of independence the State is able to maintain 
vis a vis international capital. 

Secondly, in order to see in what sense capitalist development 
is or is not taking place in agriculture today, it is surely necessary to 
analyse the sense in which the agrarian structure at independence and 
earlier, was precapitalist. There may be legitimate doubt whether the 
precapitalist structure can be identified with ‘feudalism’ as is usually 
done, if this term is taken in its classic sense of denoting the appropria- 
tion, of labour-services, kind or quit rent by a group of dominant land- 
holders from a subject peasantry. The subject is vast and controversial : 
it is not the intention to enter in any depth here into the question of the 

' nature of the agrarian structure in the colonial period. Nevertheless, in 
order-to understand the nature and causes of the recent developments, 
their inner dynamic (and hence-the possible course of future develop- 
ments), it is essential to.situate them within a historical perspective. 
Looking at the new tendency towards capital investment and 
market-oriented production in a , historical perspective, the - series of 
inter related questions which immediately arise are : why did productive 
investment in land by an emerging class of capitalist farmers not occur 
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earlier, in the colonial period; What therefore are: the conditions for the 

development—or non. development—of agrarian capitalism; is a 

fairly rapid transformation of Indian agriculture in a capitalist direc- 

_ tion possible today ; if not, what are. the limits to such transformation, 
and how do they operate? : 

The agrarian structure in India, as it had evolved in the colonial 

period just prior to independence, presented some unique features when 
compared to other colonised and underdeveloped countries. As in other 
countries, there existed an enclave of' European capitalist enterprise— 
the plantations producing for export and employing barely a million 
.persons. In the remainder of the agrarian economy, production was 
carried on at low levels of techniques and productivity. The organisa- 
tion of production however, was not. characterised solely by petty 
commodity production—a: vast mass of peasants in possession of small 
holdings (whether owned or rented) and with owned means of produc- 
tion, operating mainly on the basis of family labour. It was also charac- 
terised by production on the basis of wage-labour by substantial land- 
.holders. ‘The 1921 Census returned 26.2% of the population. supported 
by agriculture, as labourers ; by 1931 this had increased to 38%, exclud- 
ing all those who engaged:in- agricultural wage-labour as a supple- 
mentary source of income. If large. numbers of, ‘unspecified labourers’ 
in agriculture are excluded, and only those returned specifically as farm 
labourers considered, the proportions reduce to 21.3%.and 31.2% res- 
pectively.6 Even these conservative estimates are very high indeed, 
as high as the proportions returned for many countries in Europe 
(Austria, Bulgaria; Estonia, Germany, Ireland, Lithuania, Sweden, 
Switzerland) as well as the USA. and Canada at comparable dates." 
The Indian data contrasts sharply, with: the situation in China, where 
the proportion of full-time agricultural labourers to total population 
living by agriculture was estimated at less than 595.9 Petty tenancy, 
i.e. rent rather than wage-exploitation, was on the other hand extremely 
widespread in China, and those who laboured for wages did so to supple- 
ment their income from other sources.® _ . 

How is the existence and growth of such a large force of full-time 
agricultural labourers in India to be explained and interpreted ? Super- 
ficially, it might seem that it indicated a considerable penetration of 
capitalist production relations into the precapitalist structure by the 
end of the colonial period ; that the relationship between substantial 
landholder and labour employed for wages, was already essentially a 
bourgeois relationship ; that the appropriation by large landholders of . 
surplus value in the form of profit from-wage-labourers was therefore at 
least as important a means of exploitation as the appropriation of pre- 
capitalist land-rent frora petty tenants. by landlords. However, to regard 
the mere existence of a large force of agricultural labourers as proof of 
the development of capitalist organisation within agriculture would, it is 

` argued; be erroneous. ‘To see why, it is necessary to: look at the genesis 
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of the class of agricultural labourers in India. 

The history of agricultural labour in India is particularly complex 
and interesting; because the classic process of the dispossession of small 
peasants and their conversion to labourers, did not constitute the only.. 
source—although it was the main one—of the modern agricultural labour 
force. In South India where the bulk of today’s agricultural labourers are 
concentrated there existed well into the period of colonial rule a substan- 
tial class of agricultural labourers in bondage, working in the estates of 
their masters. The forms of servitude in the early 19th century appear 
to have ranged from outright chattel-slavery (the labourers could be 
sold, mortgaged, and their services hired out, the proceeds going to the 
owner) in Malabar, Canara and some Tamil districts to less severe forms 
of servitude in the remaining Tamil and Telugu speaking areas.1? These 
hereditary unfree servants belonged to the lowest, ‘untouchable’ castes 
in the social hierarchy. However, the importance of production on the 
basis of such unfree, slave or semi-slave labour was limited. Even if it 
is assumed that all members of these lowest castes were such labourers in 
bondage (which they were not), not more than 12-15% of the total popu- 
lation, at the most generous estimate, would have fallen into this cate- 
gory according to the returns by caste in the four decennial censuses 
between 1871 and 1901. In fact, subsequent censuses showed that only 
about 65-70% of the caste members continued to follow their traditional 
occupations. . 

In Mughal India, on the other hand, there is no evidence of the 
prevalence of agrestic servitude to the same extent as in South India; 
though it undoubtedly did exist to some extent, as the contemporary 
evidence on the existence of landless low castes in a situation of availa- 
bility of cultivable land, tends to confirm? As opposed to hereditary 
agrestic servitude of the South India type, ‘voluntary’ contracts of servitude 
in order to pay off loans, and to ensure survival in famines, were probably 
more common in all parts of the Mughal Empire, and survived well into 
the colonial period.!?? By and large, however, whether in South India or 
in Mughal India, production was carried on predominantly by peasants 
in possession of the land and instruments of production, on the basis 
mainly of their family labour. A peasant who acquired a claim to more 
land than he could cultivate himself, gave it out to tenants. A substantial 
part of the peasants’ gross produce (in theory one-third to one-half, in 
practice absorbing the entire surplus produce) was appropriated in the 
form of cash revenue in the regions falling within the Mughal Empire.!* 
'The Imperial bureaucracy attempted, and to a large extent, succeeded in 
turning the indigenous local chieftains and overlords in each province into 
its revenue collectors; their traditional claim to a share in the peasants’ 
surplus produce was recognised in return for the service they performed in 
collecting the remaining surplus for remittance to the Imperial treasury.!* 

The impact of imperialism upon this structure has been well. 
documented, and will not be-recapitylated here -except.in the sketchiest 
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outline. The main features of colonial development arose from the impact 
of the British Land settlements on the agrarian structure; combined with 
the integration of India into the world capitalist system. The conferring 
of ownership in a quasi-bourgeois sense?! upon zamindars by the Perma- 
nent Settlement of 1793 in Bengal Presidency, backed up by a newly- 
! introduced apparatus of courts, was to weaken the position of direct 
cultivators by rendering them tenants-at-will of the new landlords. This 
position was exacerbated by the deteriorating land-man ratio. The fact 
that revenue assessments were lower in the zamindari areas compared to 
the remaining ‘Ryotwari’ areas, did not benefit the direct cultivator, since 
the zamindar was left free to exact as much as possible from him provided 
. only that the annual fixed assessment was paid to the State. The result 
was unprecedented sub-infeudation and rack-renting.18 In the ryotwari 
areas of British India, the revenue assessment relative to population and 
productivity was considerably higher!? and subject to periodic upward 
revision.2° Sub-infeudation on the Bengal scale could not develop. 

From the mid-19th century onwards, the development of railways 
and roads, and a rapid expansion in the production of commercial crops— 
mainly exported—served to integrate the Indian economy even more 
closely into the world capitalist system. Although it is difficult to quantify 
its importance, one of the earliest sources of proletarianisation was un- 
doubtedly displacement of craftsmen by imported manufactures. 

Rigid enforcement of high revenue assessments in ryotwari areas and 
the sharp fluctuations in prices to which the peasants became increasingly 
vulnerable, led to the growing indebtedness of the poorer mass of the 
peasantry and the alienation of land from them by their creditors—who 
included not only money-lenders but the government as well. The Deccan 
Riots of 1875 were sparked off, for instance, by such a combination of 
rigid Government demand for revenue and the collapse of the cotton 
boom as a result of the ending of the American Civil War.?! As evidence 
mounted of the grówing indebtedness of the Punjab Peasantry,?? legislation 
was enacted, as in the Deccan, to restrict land transfers : this, of course, 
left the structural causes of indebtedness untouched. Nor were zamindari 
estates immune to the inroads of moneylending capital: thriftless zamin- 
dars unable to pay the assessed revenue on time found their estates put up 
for auction and snapped up by urban, commercial men in Bengal. 

Whether it was peasant holding or zamindari estate which passed 
to interests controlling usurious and commercial capital, the impor- 
tant point to note is that there is no evidence of production being 
carried on by the new owners òn any new organisational basis, or of 
capital investment on the land. The peasant, who lost his title to the 
land, continued to cultivate as before, now as tenant-at-will. Perhaps the 
new owners of zamindari estates were more efficient in extracting the 
peasant tenantry's surplus produce; in any case precapitalist forms of 
exploitation and appropriation were preserved, if not intensified. 

' Labour mobility increased considerably in the colonial period: apart 
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from internal migration (e.g. South Indian labourers for -Nilgiri and 
Assam plantations), indentured labourers migrated to Ceylon, Burma, 
South East Asia and more distant parts of the Empire. Madras Presi- 
dency was the major source of this emigration, which amounted to an 
estimated one-seventh to one-ninth of the annual growth of population if 
the net migration figures are taken—the gross outflow being from four to 
six times this for most of the 19th century.23 There was a tendency towards 
theloosening of traditional servile relationships: slavery was formally 
abolished only in 1843, but migration probably did more to modify the 
'severer forms of agrestic servitude, than any amount oflegislation.*4 
‘ Although chattel, slavery died out,'new monetary forms of bondage 
tended to develop. - 

The process of pauperisation of the small peasantry and its coversion 
into insecure crop-sharing tenants and landless labourers, proceeded 
‘rapidly in South India no less than in other regions. Added to the 
existing labour-force in hereditary bondage, this process produced the 
largest concentration of labourers in these regions in the whole of India. 
"The proportion of agricultural Jabourers to total agricultural population 
in Madras was 36.1 in 1921 and jumped to 52.9 in 1931, which indicates 
clearly that the pre-British ‘slave’ labour-force' cannot be regarded as 
constituting the main source of the modern labour-force. By 1931, 
Madras, Bombay and C P (including Berar) accounted for over one-half 
of the total agricultural labour-force of 29.8 million in British India, with 
the eastern region (Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Assam) accounting for 
nearly one-third. The UP, Punjab and NWFP had the lowest con- 
centration of labourers, amounting to less than one-fifth of the total. 

The growth of the agricultural labour-force alone however, grossly 
understates the magnitude of the process of pauperisation, for the landless 
tenant, mainly or wholly dependent on rented Jand, must be taken into 
account. By 1931, one-third of the working population in agriculture was 
returned as wholly or mainly tenant-cultvators. Not all were petty- 
cultivators: if, rather arbitrarily, those cultivating more than five acres are 
excluded, the proportion reduces to about one-quarter of the cultivating 
population. The proportion was predictably much higher for U P, 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa—the zamindari areas, which together accounted 
for at least two-thirds of all tenant-cultivators. Tenancy was fairly wide- 

‘spread however, even in Madras, Bombay and Punjab, taking as indicators 
both the proportion of working population returned as ‘wholly or mainly 
tenant-cultivators’ in the Census, and the estimated area under tenancy. 
A high proportion of tenant cultivated land is estimated to have been 
under insecure, usually crop-sharing agreements.?9 

The terms of tenancy in many cases made it difficult to distinguish 
between tenant and labourers; for the tenant might provide livestock and 
labour while landlord provided-seed and water; while sometimes the 
tenant's provision of livestock and labour was itself dependent upon 
obtaining a loan from the landlord or other sources. In these circum- 
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stances the small share of output remaining to the tenant could be 
regarded as similar to wages, rather than his income from cultivation 
after payment of rent.?? , 

We return to the original question: does the pauperisation of small 
peasants, the emergence of a large class of petty-tenants and of agricultural 
labourers, indicate the development of capitalist organisation ? It should 
be clear, on the contrary, that this mass of pauperised peasants was in the 
main still subject to precapitalist rather than capitalist forms of exploita- 
tion. "The bulk of the tenants were petty-tenants paying customary pre- 
capitalist land rent. AÍl the existing evidence show that rates of rent 

~ were so high (and rising) that the tenant was left with a bare subsistence. . 
There is no evidence of the: payment of capitalist land rent—i.e. rent 
representing a surplus of produce after all cultivation costs and a ‘normal’ 
rate of profit to the cultivator have been met. 

-In a situation of growing pressure on land, as in India, and the 
non-develepment of alternative employment opportunities, the bidding up 
of land rents by a mass of land-hungry peasants is a logical development.?8 
AV Chayanov, in his analysis of family-labour-based peasant holdings, 
has shown that such peasants are able to pay higher rents, and higher 
prices (which are nothing but the high rents capitalist) for small land 
parcels, compared to the capitalist farmer ernploying wage-labour for pro- 
fit? This is possible: because the peasant family is prepared to de- 
press income and consumption per (family) labour unitfor the sake of 

, minimum secure income ensured by the possession (on ownership or lease) 
of land, which cannot be ensured otherwise. The same factor explains 
the higher labour input per acre on small peasant-holdings compared to a 
large one, since in order to secure the maximum total income from its tiny 
holding the peasant family is prepared to, depress its return per labour 
unit. Even with higher labour input and higher output per acre, how- 
ever, the ‘peasant family may remain under-employed and under-fed 
(since there is an absolute scarcity of land relative to available labour 

_ and consumption needs) and be forced to labour for wages to supplement 
its income from cultivation. The 1951 Census returned 12 million per- 
sons, the majority petty-landholders and tenants, who had been labouring 
for wages as a secondary source of income, in addition to the 42 million 
directly dependent on labouring as’ the principal source of livelihood.®° 

It is clear.therefore, that the higher labour input and output per 
acre on petty holdings recorded. by the Studies in the Economics of Farm 
Management, 1953-58, reflects the extreme «economic weakness of this 
group, rather than its strength, or ‘efficiency’; as some economists have 
argued.3!, Especially interesting is the finding that when ,wages are im- 
puted to family: labour.on-petty-holdings, income fails to cover cultiva- 
tion costs including the'imputed wages. Such imputation of wages has 
been attacked as methodologically incorrect, since the peasant is not 
a capitalist employing :wage-labour and- his own- labour is’ qualitatively 
different from wagc-labour, so. that.. there , is,no question of his making 
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a ‘profit? or ‘loss’. This argument is correct at a formal level; but 
misses the content of the wage-imputation exercise in attacking the 
form in which it is put. For the small peasant, as we have seen, although 
he does not and cannot hire labour, is often forced to hire himself out as 
a labourer. A comparison of income from cultivation and income from 
labouring is therefore perfectly legitimate; in this light, the FMS 
exercise in imputing wages to family-labour enables us to formulate a 
very interesting proposition: “in the peasant-holding family-labour is 
employed for a certain number of days annually ; if it could find employ- 
ment for the same number of days on a daily wage basis, the total income 
from labouring for wages would be higher than the income (after meeting 
all other costs of cultivation) from cultivation on own account.” Why 
then does the peasant family not sell its land and start working as agri- 
cultural labourers ? Clearly, because it is not certain of finding employ- 
ment for the same number of days which is ensured by the possession 
‘of land. The explicit unemployment among full-time agricultural labou- 
rers, the lower quantum of employment they obtain on average and 
their consequent lower incomes, makes them the poorest class in the 
entire population. A peasant will therefore cling tenaciously toa tiny, 
fragmented holding, paying onerous rents and depressing consumption in 
order to do'so, because the only alternative is the worst. possible one of 
being a landless agricultural labourer. 

The agricultural labourersin the main, as we have seen, constitute 
a dispossessed and pauperised peasantry, only a section of it consisting of 
decendants of hereditary. landless servants (which is strongly mark- 
ed still by its ‘slave’ origins). - They obtain wages barely sufficient for 
subsistence : the labourer’s income is lowest in India, and his diet the 
poorest. The absence of alternative employment opportunities impose 
similar types of constraints as the earlier explicit tying to the land. 
Labourers are not indeed tied any longer to particular pieces of land ; 
but they are effectively tied to agriculture as a principal source of 
livelihood, even though this source gave a casual adult labourer, in 1956- 
57, only 197 days ofemployment, on average, in the whole year. The 
wages of agricultural labour are therefore wholly demand-determined, and 
in practice the labourer's income is at the level just sufficient to keep him 
alive and working. The labour force is, in the main, subject to precapita- 
list, rather than capitalist exploitation. The rich peasant or dominant 
landholder employing labourers does not appropriate surplus value from 
free labourers ; he maximises the returns from exploiting destitute labour 
tied to agriculture and with no other employment opportunities. Because 
it is impossible to categorise this type of an agrarian structure, the out- 
come of the imperialist impact, as ‘feudal’, this is no: reason to categorise 
it, by default, as ‘capitalist’. It represents essentially a unique transi- 
tional structure which is the outcome of colonisation and, integration into 
the world capitalist system of a precapitalist economy. 

The principal argument being put forward here, is that (tile: histo’ 
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rically, the pauperisation of small peasants, their dispossession and the 
creation of a ‘free’ labour force has been a necessary condition for the 
development of capitalism in agriculture—indeed of capitalism in general— 
it is far from being a sufficient condition. In West Europe, the rise of 
large-scale manufacturing and urbanisation took place simultaneously with 
the creation of a free labour force, which was continuously absorbed 
into the new type of factory-employment: while the consequent expan- 
sion in the demand for agricultural products was met by an agriculture 
progressively organised on a more productive capitalist basis. In India 
on the other hand, the process of dissolution of petty production, paupe- 
risation and growth in landlessness took place during the colonial period 
"without such a parallel expansion in manufacturing organised on capi- 
talist lines, and without a sufficient expansion in the market for agricul- 
tural productions. 'The Indian case illustrates clearly that the mere 
penetration of money and exchange into the precapitalist structure and 
the consequent growth of commerce, fails to dissolve precapitalist forms 
of organisation. India was colonised by the leading capitalist power of 
the time and integrated into the world capitalist system : but in a manner 
which preserved, even intensified precapitalist forms of economic organi- 
sation and exploitation on a more monetised basis; with a change in 
their legal form but little change in content. Indeed, the unique feature 

'"ofcolonialrule was perhaps the grafting on the precapitalist, largely 
feudal structure, of a juridical system based on concepts of property de- 
rived from an economy characterised by capitalist relations of production. 
The creation. of markets in land and labour, the partly contractual 
features of tenancy and wage employment, should not obscure the fact 
that the organisation of production underwent no transformation ina 
capitalist direction. 

It is conceivable that had the manufacturing expanded at a very 
much faster rate than it did in fact, the resulting expansion of the domestic 
market for agricultural productions and absorption of labour from agri- 
culture, would have tended to dissolve precapitalist forms of organisation. 
In fact, the development of manufacturing on a capitalist basis was slow, 
partial, and negligible in its impact upon the labour force. At inde- 
pendence, the organised factory sector employed only 2.8 million persons, 
less than 2% of the labour force in the economy.? The proportion of the 
working force in agriculture was returned as 6195 by the 1887 Census; 
it had increased to 71% by 1911 and remained at more or less this level 
until 1957. In view of this relative stagnation in non-agricultural pro- 
duction it is not surprising that agriculture organisation and techniques 
should have remained virtually static in the colonial period. A great 
many factors interacting in a complex way were responsible for this 
stagnation combined with penetration of money and exchange : but most 
related, in one way or another, to the special position of India as a colony, 
the development of which was necessarily geared to the interests of 
the metropolis, Great, Britain. The one-sided, distorted development 
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which leads to a penetration of exchange and growth of commerce, to 
the pauperisation of large sections of the peasantry, without the parallel 
expansion of industry, and without the total breaking up of precapitalist 
organisation and primitive econ. constitutes the essence of under- 
development.*4 

l Within such an agrarian’ structure, those classes with investible 
funds inevitably put these funds into the traditional avenues—land pur- 
chase, trade, money-lending. The primary. producer—whether small 
peasant paying revenue directly to the State or tenant paying rent to 
the landlord—had no investible surplus. The landlord and dominant 
landholders obtained a comfortable living from land rent or cultivation 
through labour paid subsistence wages : and as long as the mass of des- 
titute peasants and labourers existed, a fair return was assured to money» 
lending as well The security for loans was the land, crops, or failing 
all else, the peasants’ labour. In spite of default, the high nominal rate 
of return on money-lending meant that the real rate of return would be 
` fairly high. The growth of.commerce and exchange within sucha structure 
merely meant that the profitability of investing in the traditional fields 
was enhanced. In short, all the evidence to date indicates that the rate 
of surplus extraction on the traditional precapitalist basis was so high 
that there existed no incentive on the part. of any rural class with in: 
vestible funds, to change the organisational: basis of agricultural produc: 
tion or to undertake productive investment in the land. 

The experience of the Ganel Colonies in.the Punjab (now in West 
Pakistan) in the early decades of this century, is illuminating in this 
context. A large complex of irrigation schemes encompassing the tri- 
butaries of the Indus, and representing the largest public works under- 
taken by the British in India, was completed between 1876 and 1944. This 
opened up an area of several thousand square miles to cultivation, and, 
was settled by peasants from the crowded East Punjab districts. Here 
were conditions which appeared highly conducive to the development of 
the capitalist blocks to peasant families accumstomed to growing cash 
crops like sugar-cane, cotton and wheat. The colonists fell into three 
eategores : “The small peasant proprietor, who is given a square of land, 
the yeoman farmer who receives four or five squares, and the landlord, the 
representative of the landed gentry, who may get anything from six to 
twenty squares.” Of these, the peasant proprietor is much the most im- 
portant. Since a square was 25 acres (27.5 in some colonies) it'is evident 
that the ‘small peasant proprietor’ would in fact be considered a rich 
peasant elsewhere, the all-India average size of holding then being 7 acres. 

Of these, three classes of colonists, the ‘peasant proprietor’ proved 
to be the most hard working, operating mainly with family labour and 
hiring seasonal labour. The ‘yeoman farmer’ and ‘landlord’ proved the 
most disappointing, as they sub-let their land to numerous petty tenants, 
put no capital into land improvement or new techniques, and lived usually 
as urban absentees on rent. "At first. it was. thought that a, moderate 
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infusion of the capitalist element would strengthen the colony", but the 
yeoman farmer with a hundred acres or more proved to be anything but 
a capitalist, being .like the landlord ‘almost always an absentee.'99 


“The last thing a capitalist or yeoman contemplates: is the spending of | 


. a large sum of money on the development of his grant...”.°? Darling is 
finally led to conclude that “itis hardly an exaggeration to say that 
as a Class the landlord has only fully. justified himsel, in two countries, 
Prussia and the United Kingdom.” 
;V L Lenin distinguished between two typical patterns or pite of 
" development of capitalism which can be discerned in the historical experi- 
' ence of Europe and the USA, which he.dubbed as the Prussian and Ameri- 
can paths, respectively. í In the first, landlords with large feudal estates 
themselves develop into capitalists, turning their small tenants off the 
land, investing in land-improvement, and producing for profit with hired 
labour. The Prussian Junker landlords of the 19th century are an example 
of such landlord capitalism (which Darling presumably had in mind 
when castigating the Indian landlords for failing to ‘justify’ themselves). 
In the secorid, the more revolutionary path, large feudal estates are broken 
up and distributed among the peasantry, a section of which develops into 
capitalist farmers; or, new land is colonised with subsequent capitalist 
development. Examples:of such ‘peasant capitalism’ are France after the 
Revolution, or the US from the late 19th century. i 
If landlord and peasant capitalism are indeed the ways in which 
capitalist organisation develops within a precapitalist structure, India as 
a whole was evidently experiencing neither process in the colonial period ~; 
although it may be argued that the peasant colonisation of especially 
favoured areas such as the Punjab in the early decades of this century, 
laid the basis for the present capitalist development of these areas. 


State Capitalism: The Agrarian Sector and Terms of Trade 


With independence in 1947—i.e. the negotiated transfer of power to 
the Indian bourgeoisie —a.new period of.nationalist economic policies 
began. The main plank of this was planned investment by the State. 
Such State capitalism was considered essential in India—as in many other 
newly independent colonies, because, firstly, the historically ‘realised rate 
of private investment was clearly inadequate, if national income was to 

` expand at the desired rate; secondly, private investment actuated by 
profitability alone precluded investment in overheads and heavy indus- 
tries, essential for growth to be self- “sustaining. 

State investment- was not a substitute for private investment but 

“complementary to it, indeed essential for its expansion. - 5 In the long run, 

however, the State did have to compete for investible resources with the 
, private sector. The ability of the State in India. to mobilise domestic 
savings is severely limited, given; the class basis for its support, by (a) the 
political impossibility of taxing rural classes with high incomes—landlords 
and rich peasants—which dominate most provincial legislatures, and (b) 
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the difficulties in countering evasion of direct taxes on urban incomes. In 
practice therefore, the State relied to a much larger extent than planned 
on deficit financing and foreign loans to finance that part of its large in- 
vestment outlays which could not be matched by real savings—parti- 
cularly in the second and third plan periods (1955-1965). The tendency 
of large investment outlays, particularly when not matched by real sav- 
ings, is to generate to sharply increased demand for necessities, and there- 
fore sharp price inflation in necessities unless their supply can be stepped 
up to the required extent. These expectations were fully borne out by 
the inflation in foodgrains prices from about 1956-57, inspite of an histori- 
cally unprecedented rate of expansion of agricultural output. ' 

The effect of this sharp expansion in the domestic market for agri- 
cultural products, particularly for those directly consumed, was to in- 
crease the profitability of agricultural production. An estimate? of the 
terms of trade between agricultural and non-agriculture indicates that 
the net barter terms of trade for final consumption goods became favour- 
able for agriculture around 1956-57, improving especially sharply from . 
1963-64, If the price index data are plotted, a distinct widening ‘scissors’ 
effect is visible from that year. The income terms of trade (which mea- 
sures the purchasing power of agriculture vis-a-vis non-agriculture) im- 
proved steadily, the index rising from 67.1 to 124.3 between 1951-52 and 
1954-55 (base 1960-61—100). The marketed surplus of agricultural pro- 
duction grew at an estimated rate of 2.9% per annum, higher than the 
growth of agricultural production, so that the proportion of agricul- 
tural output marketed is estimated at 44% compared to about 39% 
in 1950-51. 


Percentage distribution of (Reference Period : 1960-61) 








Size-Class ; —— Population Output Marketable Marketable 
"(acres) Surplus Share of 
f l Output 
0—2.49 36.59 9.39 2.89 ^" 8.38 
. 2.5—4.9 21.35 15.19 8.69 18.77 
5.0—9.9 20.32 22.11 15.31 22.76 
10.0—14.9 8.93 12.48 10.63 27.93 
15.0—19.9 4-24 ` ` 10.66 15.46 47.57 
20.0—24.9 i 2.56 . 5.75 7.04 40.12 
25.0-—29.9 1.68 4.50 6.26 45.66 
30.0—49.9 2.88 10.62 16.65 51.44 
50-above 1.5 | 9.30 17.54 61.87 
All ^ -~ 100.00: > 100.00 100.00 32.80 


NOTE : ‘Agricultural production’ here includes the output of all 
crops and their by-próducts; but excludes plantation crops 
and livestock product. The overall marketable surplus is 
-somewhat underestimated. 
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‘It is clear that the benefits of increased profitability of agricultural 
production are reaped to the largest extent by those classes which market 
a high proportion of output. An estimate made by me?! of the distribu- 
tion of the marketable surplus of agricultural output by size level of hold- 

. ing for 1960-61, indicates that the bulk of i it was in fact contributed by 
the five larger size-classes of holdings. 

The marketable proportion ab output here increases more or less 
steadily as we move from the smallest size classes to the larger ones. It 

* should be noted that these results for 1960-61 show a very different pat- 
tern compared to Dr Narain's estimates for. 1950-51.44 In the latter, the 
: marketable proportion of output was found to be high for the smallest ` 
size-group, declining up to the group 10-15 acres, then increasing again for 
the size-group above this. ‘Consequently according to Dr.Narain’s esti- 
` mates, the holdings below 15 acres contributed more than half the total 
marketable surplus. According to our estimates on the other hand, the 
bulk of the marketable surplus is contributed.by the larger holdings. 
Operated holdings of 20-acres and above contributed nearly one half of 
the total marketable surplus even though they had less than two-fifths of 
the total marketable surplus even though they had less than two-fifths of 
' the area and grew less than a third of output. 'Thisis to be attributed 
primarily to the smaller extent of retention of output for purposes of con-* 
-sumption (as also payment of kind wages, rent, etc.) on these larger hold- 
ings, since they supported less than one-twelfth of the population living , 
‘by agriculture. Even though per capita expenditure on consumption was 
nearly three times higher for thelargestsize-class comparedto the smallest 
and a higher proportion of this expenditure was from farm-grown produce, 
‘the smaller number of mouths to feed on large holdings ensured that 
. marketable surplus relative to output would be considerably higher. 

A priori, we would expect that substantial cultivators marketing a 
‘high proportion of their output would tend to benefit most from and im- 
“provement in the terms of trade in favour of agriculture.. The estimates 
for 1960-61 tend to confirm this a priori FORE RED: 


Land Roni l 3 


It would be too facile to, diiis the largë mass of nd reforms since 
independence seeking to ‘abolish intermediaries’ and put ceilings on 
landholdings, as‘ having had no impact whatsoever on the agrarian struc- 
ture. It is true that the concentration of land ownership ‘and operation 
has not diminised, or diminished only ‘negligibly : nevertheless the mode 
‘of operation has been affected in certain ways. ] 

Even the official evaluation reports make it clear that while a ' few 
dozen vast estates spanning scores of villages each in every district were 
broken up, the reforms preserved the dominant position of the village- 
level landlord through the crucial clause in every State allowing ‘resump- 
tion’ of land from tenants‘ for ‘personal cultivation’. ^ This was either 
(undefined, or defined to mean cultivation on one’s own account (a) by 
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one's own labour and/or the labour of family members (b) through ser- 
vants on wage payment in cash or kind but not. crop-share (c) through 
hired labour under direct supervision of oneselfor one's family members. 
Thus, a landlord could retain large areas provided he cultivated with 
hired labour; in UP moreover, crop-sharing was regarded as ‘personal , 
cultivation' and in Bengal and Bihar, crop-sharers were not legally recog- 
nised as tenants at all, and . one of the protective legislation applied to 
them.# ; : 
andlord reaction varied a great deal-depending on the tenurial 
history of the region/concerned and the specific regional provisions in the 
legislation, | {In so far as generalisations can be made, it would appear 
that totally absentee landlordism was no longer considered safe, except 
by petty rentiers with a few acres who had alternative, usually urban 
sources of income. For substantial landholders deriving the major part | 
of their income from the land, it now paid to take a closer interest in 
their estates. If the land reforms provisions had effectively discouraged 
customary rent-exploitation even while allowing big landholders to retain 
their position—as for example in Iranf?—a stronger stimulus would have 
been given to landlord capitalism. In-India however, precisely in regions 
where rack-renting was widespread (Bengal, Bihar and UP)/ crop-sharers 
remained unprotected and landlords could continue to rack-rent with 
impunity. In other regions, however, a limited stimulus was given to culti- 
vation with hired labour in preference to leasing out land: the evidence 
oflarge-scale evictions of tenants in Punjab and Andhra Pradesh, for 
instance, indicates that this was the case.*4 Paradoxically, tenant insecurity 
is likely to have increased considerably. . 

It would be a mistake to imagine however, that no tenantsimproved 
their position. A reading of the evaluation reports on land reforms im- 
plementation in four states*-makes it abundantly clear that those tenants 
who did benefit were the rich peasants, who succeeded in getting together 
the cash required to buy ownership ii to that part of their holding 
formerly taken on lease. 

Substantial operators from rich peasant rA accounted for a 
high proportion of total leased-in area before land reforms.48 Yet the . 
majority of tenants, numerically, were petty tenants each leasinga small 
area. Clearly, there is a great qualitative difference between a small 
tenant, mainly or wholly dependent on leased land for his livelihood 
and paying hunger-rents, and a substantial owner of land who- leases in 
more land merely to expand his scale of òperation, and does not necessa- 
ri pay high rent. “There are thus two lease markets operating side 
by side, one characterised by leaser’s hegemony (when big farmers are 
tenants) and other distinguished by the hold of the lessors (on small 
tenant farmers)". The effect of the land reforms was to strengthen the 
position of rich peasants, as is clear from the fall in leased-i -in area with 


' rich peasants while operated area increased. ^: 
: (To be concluded) 
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l'The main adherents of this. viewpoint are TN Srinivasan, BS Minhas ‘and 
P Pant, 

2 Constituted by, notably, KN Raj and Ashok Mitra. The respective viewpoints 

'^ emerge clearly in the discussions on papers read at conference on Economic Develop- 
‘ment in South Asia, published in the book edited by E A C Robinson and M Kidron, 
- See in. particular the papers by K N Raj and A Mitra, : and the discussions of the 
papers by A Bagchi and A Rudra, 

3 Primarily S C Gupta, ‘Some Aspects of Indian Agriculture", Enquiry, No 6, See also 
Seminar No 38, 1962: “New*Trends of Growth". 

"i B Chatterji, “Agricultural - Labour, Enterprise and and Reforms in India” , Enquiry, 
"Nos 2 & 3. See also the communication on this by P C Joshi and SC Gupta, in 
Enquiry, No 4. 

5 D H Buchanan, Development of Capitalist Enterprises i in India, p. 59. 

e S J Patel, ‘Agricultural Labourers in. India and Pakistan" in Essays on Economic 
Transition, 1965; Daniel and Alice Thornea ‘Land and Labour in India", 
Ch. VI, suggest that the- majority of generaland unspecified labourers were in fact 
engaged in agriculture. 

1 L Howard, Labour in Agriculture : An International Survey, pp 45-48. 

9 Mao Tse-tung, “Analysis of Classes in Chinese Society”, quoted in H Alavi, 

` “Peasants and Revolution”, Socialist Register 1965. : 

? R H Tawney, ‘Agrarian China", p 71. **..jn generalthe hired agricultural labou- 
rers in China are at the same time... poor peasants who cultivate land either owned 
or leased, and in intervals are also hired out as coolies,” 

19 D Kumar, Land and Caste in South India. Ch. UT. 

^ * (The use of the term ‘serf’ to denote this latter type ‘of usually hereditary servitude, 
is, strictly speaking, misleading insofar as the labourer did not posses his own means of 
production as a feudal serf did; he resembled a serf only insofar as he was tied to 
particular estates). See also B Hygle “Slavery and Agricultural Bondage in South 
India in the 19th Century". The Scandinavian Economic History Review, Vol XV Nos 
1 & 2, 1967. =- , i ; 
: 11 Jbid., p. 60. i 

12 I Habib : Agrarian System f Mughal India; pp 116, 120-122, 

. * 3 Daneji, Slavery tn Britssh India. See also NK Barooah, ‘David Scott and the ques- 
tion of Slavery in Assam," KESHR, Vol VI No 2. 

14 For the system of revenue assessment, see I, Habib, op. cit., Ch, VI. 

15 Tt is clear that the agrarian system in Mughal India was sharply distinguished from 
classical feudalism of the European type ; for thé form in which the peasants’ surplus 
produce-was appropriated, resembled, tribute, as opposed to labour-services performed 
by the serf on the local overlord’s home-farm (direct surplus labour) or the subse- 
quent payment of kind or cash-quit rent (the: product and value forms of surplus 
labour), The jagirdars had revenue assignments, rather than home-farms cultivated 
by labour-services of serfs. Even indigenous hereditary overlords, where they had 
home-farms, cultivated them through landless labourers rather than serfs. Unpaid , 
labour services of peasánts were thus not systematically used for cultivating home- 
farms. In South India-as we have seen, estate farming with tied labour prevailed to 
some extent : the remaining direct-cultivators also paid tribute to the local ruler, If 

, such a system is to be termed ‘feudal’ -it must be - ee asa very special type of 
feudalism, ; 

16 The zamindars were not recognised as dacot dida owners, but owners subject to 
payment of revenue to the State. Zamsndari was, às Karl Marx put it, a **caricature of 
English landed property." Karl Marx. Capital, Vol Y. 

17 In Mughal times, peasants who thought that an overlord’s exactions exceeded cus- 

'' tomary limits, could and did desert enmasse, for cultivable land elsewhere was gene- 
rally available : there are cases of peasants being forcibly brought.back by the over- 
lord's armed retainers. See I, Habib, op. cit., pp 115-118, But in the mid-19th century 
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however, this route of escape was closed in most areas. 

18 In some extreme cases upto 40 intermediaries were recorded between the primary 
producer and the State. This indicates that the Government’s revenue demand ab- 
sorbed only a fraction of the peasants’ surplus produce, the bulk being appropriated 
by a hierarchy of parasitic intermediaries, 

19 Tn the first half of the 19th century, assessments in Madras Presidency were 50% of. 
the value of gross produce on wet land, one-third on dry—in theory, In practice, 
revenue collections were higher. See D Kumar, Land and Caste in South India, pp 
82-84, Also quoted is the estimate by Raja, ‘Economic-Conditions in Madras Presi- 
dency 1800-1850’, that for every 100 of population, Bengal paid Rs 1,006 in revenue, 
Bombay Rs 1,672 and Madras Rs 2,313, D Kumar, Ibid., p 98. 

20 R G Dutt, Economic History of India in the Victorian Age. 

21 R Kumar, Western India in the roth Century. See also Report of the Deccan Riots 
Commission, 1876. . 

22 See M Darling, The Punjab Peasantry in Prosperity and Debt. 

23 D Kumar : Land and Caste in South India, Ch, VIII. . 

24 See for example, A Aiyappan : ‘Social Revolution in a Kerala Village" and B Hygle, 
op. cit., pp 102-114. 

25 Census of India, 1931. Vol. I Part II, p 226. 

20 S J Patel, “Agricultural Labourers in India and Pakistan" in Essays on Economic 
Transition, 1965, pp 23-25. ; 

27 Royal Commission on Agriculture, Rebort, p 582. é 

28 This is observed for instance in 19th century Ireland, “The Condition of the Agricul- 
cultural Classes of Great Britain and Ireland". Vol I, Ch. IV, London piss 

29 A V Chayanov, Theory-of the Peasant Economy. 

30 Census of India, 1951, Vol. I, Part IIB— Economic Tables (General Population). 

31 Unfortunately some advocates of land redistribution have put forward this fallacious 
argument of the greater ‘efficiency’ of small scale production to support their case. 
The slogan of land to the tiller is a political one which stands independently of any 
misguided. narrowly ‘economistic’ arguments which idealise petty production. 

32 See for example A K Sen, “Peasant and Dualism with or Without Surplus Lábour", 
J P E., 1966, : 

33 The development of manufacturing being concentrated in particular areas (predomina- 
ntly Calcutta and Bombay) left the vast peninsular hinterland virtually untouched. 

34 A Gunder Frank, in his ‘Capitalism , and Underdevelopment in Latin America, 
stresses correctly that underdevelopment of the colony or satellite is an integral part of 
the process of capitalist development in the metropolis. But he goes 
on to argue that, because a satellite is integrated into the, world Capitalist 
system, its institutions must be regarded as capitalist in content, This appears 
to be a very simplistic identification of the nature of the imperialist exploitation of 
satellites by international capital, with the nature of the mode of production within 
the satellite itself. Itis argued here, that on the contrary, far from implying a 
generalisation of the capitalist mode of production to the satellite, imperialist domi- 
nation by the metropolis preserves and even intensifies precapitalist modes of exploi- 
tation within the satellite, though on a new monetised basis, There is no historical 
instance of the generalisation of the capitalist mode of production to a statellite from 
an imperialist country : the only historical instance of capitalist development in Asia 
for example, is Japan, which escaped imperialist domination. 

*55 M L Darling, The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt, p 135, a 

86 Jbid., p 137. 

37 Ibid., quoting “Report on Colonisation of Rakh and Mian Ali Branches”, 1896, 

38 See Financing Public Sector Investment, ECAFE Bulletin Vol. XTX No. 2 1968. Also 
W Malenbaum, “‘prospects for India's Development", 

3? R Thamarajakshi, ‘Intersectoral Terms of Trade and Marketed Surplus of Agricul- 
tural produce, 1951-52 to 1805408 E P W, June 23, 1969. 
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*? Unpublished paper, “Distribution of the Marketable Surplus of Agricultural Produce 

` by size-classes of Holdiegs in India, 1960-61.” 

‘1 This is interesting because the 1960-61 estimates were mide using the same concepts, 
methods and sources of data as Dr Narain’s pioneering work. The explanation for 
the divergent results at the two points of time is not, in fact, any structural change 
over the decade, but the shaky statistics available to Dr Narain ten years ago, which 
led to some easily-traced biasesin spite of his careful method of building up the 
estimates. In particular, two sources of bias may be pointed out: data on the 
variation of output per acre by holding size was available to Dr Narain from the 
Studies in Economics of Farm Management for one year only, 1953-54: in that year 
yields on small holdings relative to large were returned as very high. I was able to 
use the average of three years data, which givesa more accurate idea of variation. 
Secondly the consumption data yielded by the first rounds of the N S S and used by 
Dr Narain, were gross over estimates (see P V Sukhatma, ‘Feeding India's Growing 
Million’, pp. 15-18, for a critique of earlier NSS Rounds). In revising production 
figures upwards to make them consistent with the inflated consumption figures, the 
share of the smaller size-groups in output was revised upwards without a correspond- 
ing upward revision of their retentions, thus inflating their contribution to the 
marketable surplus. j 

82 See “Implementation, of Land Reforms”. Planning Commission, Government of 
India. 

43 F Khamsi, “Land Reform in Iran", Monthly Review, Vol 21, No 2 June 1969. 

44 Implementation of Land Reform", of. cit. 

45 The evaluation reports were sponsored by the Research Programmes Committee of 
the Planning Commission (a) B Singh and S Mitra, ‘‘Land Reforms in Uttar Pradesh," 
esp. pp 123-136, 155, 160., (b) Dool Singh, “Land Reforms in Rajasthan", pp 96, 
98, 120-121, 170, 372, 375., (c) K R Nanekar, “Land Reforms in Vidarbha,” pp 174- 

. 176, 135-137, 216-221., (d) G Parthasarathy and B Prasada Rao, Implementation of 

* Land Refórms in Andhra Pradesh", pp 188-194, 329-333. 

- $8 According to the N S S Report in Landholding for 1953-54, 39.6% ofall leased-in 
area was with operators of holdings above 20 acres in size. 

'"" V S Vyas. “Tenancy in a Dynamic Setting". EP W, Vol V, No26, (Review' of 
Agriculture) | ' 

48D Narain and P C Joshi, “Magnitude of E Tenancy: E P W, Vol IV, No 39, (Review 
of Agriculture.) 
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Man and The Physical Sciences 


SCIENCE today has made its presence felt in every area 
of human life. Even the most ‘unscientific’ theories and views 
are sought to be based on the firm ground of scientific proof. 
The primacy accorded to sciences has not been easily won. 
The prepetual confrontation with traditional institutions like 
Religion apart, scientific discoveries have had to struggle for 
official recognition and face the pressures of the deeply | 
ingrained personal beliefs of scientists. Max Plank may 
have discovered the energy quantum in a few weeks of con- 
centrated work, but seventeen eventful years were to lapse 
before he received the Nobel Prize and the official recognition 
that went with it. The unpardonable heresy of ‘bundles of 
energy’ frightened Plank himself and he strove for years to 

modify this theory so that these ‘jerks’ could be smoothed out. 


One has only to take a glance at the 20th century society, its 
. immense potential threatened by the possibility of destruction 
in a manner inconceivable earlier, to see that science has had 
to prove itself the master in every field. The ferocity with 
which these proofs have often imprinted themselves on society 
has led to a response that, on the one hand, has distorted the 
social role of science, and on the other, has undermined, man 
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in relation to a knowledge that has arisen from his own creativity. Max 
Born, referring to the scientists responsible for the production of the 
_ Hydrogen Bomb, expresses this sentiment : 

It is satisfying to have had such clever and efficient pupils, but I 

wish they had shown less cleverness and more wisdom. I feel that 

Iam to blame if all they learnt from me were methods of research, 

and nothing else. Now their cleverness has precipitated the world 

into a desperate situation.) ' 

This response, met so frequently that it seems tobe ‘sound commons- 
ense', claims that man must be enslaved by the experimental result, in 
relation to his needs which has made human choice and progress possible 
so far, It is not only the unsuspecting ‘lay man’ who has fallen victim 
to this view ; scientists have exhibited an inability to overcome it. To 
quote the complaint of a practising scientist : . 

For us Galileo's law is that of a falling stone for which we may 

substitute in our imagination a simple formula, but never a picture 

of a bomb dropped from an aeroplane, carrying destruction and 
death.? 

This approach has been decried as being contrary to scientific 
method : 

No scientist thinks in formulae. A scientist in the moment of 

creation must have acted as the realist does, accepting emotionally 

the reality of the outside world.? j 

The two approaches to scientific knowledge and practice expressed 
above -sharply emphasise the dual character that science has been made 
to assume, since its inception, as the modern science that we speak of, 
around the 16th century. The first of the two viewpoints is indicative of 
what is aptly termed the ‘authority of science’, Within its scope lies 
the presentation of scientific knowledge as a. series of prohibitive forma- 
lisms, as flexible as the religious dictates, whose authority they 
increasingly replaced. Along with the ‘free will’ granted to man by a 
benign God, to permit man the pleasure of straying and God the pleasure 
of putting him on probation, this view does away with a human choice 
altogether, reducing man to the position of a pawn at the mercy of 
“natural laws’’4. Perhaps this approach can best be grasped as a case 
of man teaching himself to be a more efficient slave. 

Man is, of course, ‘free’ to make choices that are no more than 
arbitary and hence futile exercises on the part of the individual. Stating 
that, “In abstract, nothing prevents man from sprouting wings and flying 
off like a bird”, D D Kosambi indicates the factors that operate on the 
actual process of exercising human choice: ‘Mankind was not free to fly 
until the flying machine was invented. Today any one can fly provided 
he has the means to enter an aeroplane.” 

The second, and sharply opposed, viewpoint is recognisably that of 
the ‘role of science’, Historically, the growth of scientific knowledge 
can be seen to be integrally linked with human purpose, with the ‘reality’ 
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in which this purpose has been formulated and achieved. Science has 
concretely been both the source and manifestation of man’s liberation 
‘from the rigid superstitions of medievalism, which led the proponents of 
science to refer to the period as “Dark Ages." From the conception of man 
as the plaything of forces beyond his reach, a being continuously, and 
often unpredictably, ‘acted upon’ comes the leap to the revolutionary 
concept of man the protagonist, the controller of forces he had once sub- 
mitted to. 

The implication of this dichotomy between the role of science, raising 
man’s productivity to undreamed heights through a conscious control 
over the forces of nature, and the authority that science has been called 
upon to exercise, is not the unfathomable mystery it is often asserted to be. 
It is neither a case of man having been inexplicably ‘left behind’ while his 
knowledge surges forward, nor is it a case of the very nature of scientific 
knowledge—its emphasis on specialisation—being disruptive of a unified 
conception of the world, and hence, of human existence. In exposing the 
so-called ‘mystery’ it is important to remember that “...it is futile to rail - 
against science and technology. If they can be used as instruments of 
oppression and destruction, they: can also be used to promote freedom 
and well-being.’ 

Knowledge, offering no apocalyptic vision, by itself, neither opens 
nor closes the door to further progress. It can, and does indicate the 
possibilities before man, providing the opportunity for making a choice. 
The choice, however, is ours. 

- The specialisation, characteristic of science which has been denouncéd 
as the source of disruption has, in fact, led to a greater integration of the 
society in terms of productivity and purpose. This integration had 
significant social consequences for “not only have we here an increase in 
the productivity power of the individual but the creation of a new power, 
' namely, the collective power of the masses."? 

The socialised character of scientific research and the world-wide 
impact of its discoveries cannot but underscore the fact that science is a 
social product. J D Bernal demarcates three stages in the complete 
transformation of the position of science in the society on this basis : 

..in the nineties, we are still in the era of private science that'ofthe 

small laboratary of the professor or the back room of the inventor. 

The next stage first evident in the twenties and thirties of the new 

century, is the era of industrial science that of the research labo- 

ratary, spending a few tens of thousands of pounds and of the corres- 
pondingly expanding university department and the now subsidised 
research institute. The third stage, appearing first in the Soviet 
; Union but becoming universal in the Second world war, is that of 

Governmental science, where the expences of research and develop- 

ment run into hundreds of millions of pounds and establishments 

as large as towns are needed to house the men and equipment needed 
for it. ` 
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. Choices made in favour of this or that view of the function of science 

are then social choices. . Itis not in the field of ‘science’ alone, but im 

society which brings it into existence and is in turn created by it, that 

priorities arise, that interests are furthered or.suppressed and that choices 
are finally made. ] 

Scientists are only the instruments by which society attains a given 

end, that of technical and scientific advance, just as munitions 

workers are the instruments by which society acquires its weapons of 

war. Scientists can influence social affairs as other people can...to 
achieve anything of importance they must throw in their lot’ VB 
one or the other of the main contending forces.? 

This is why not only ‘laymen’ but scientists too are to be found 
among the supporters of both the views. Making short work of the view 
that ‘scientists’ are our salvation is the retort that “perhaps soon we will 
be told to pin our hopes on a dictatorship of midwives."!? 

In class-divided society a homogeneity of interests is, in reality, an 
impossibility. However, the ruling class' interest is sought to be presented 

‘ as the social interest, the class priority as the social. priority. ` Without this 
the ability of a class to acquire and retain control over the rést of society— 
without which its interests cannot be realised—is severly threatened. THe 
historical experience of the power over nature being accompanied by the 
power over the minds of men testifies to this. Concrete_reality has, so far, 
always been known by its class interpretation, its ideology. The dual 
character ascribed to science is explicable in these terms. While the 
‘role of science’ creates concrete reality, the ‘authority’ attached to it 
attempts to limit its interpretation to that suited to a given class 
interest. 


D 


: II . ` 

For the past fifty years, society has been plagued by the ‘crisis in 
physics’. The entire edifice of classical physics, carrying an unshakable 
faith in its acquisition of knowledge of reality that was considered comp- 
letely ‘objective? rattled down to its very foundations: Its giants, to 
mention only Einstein and Planck, found themselves opposed by equally 
imposing and revolutionary scientists, like Heisenberg and Diarc, who 
claimed that the universe, its real character unknowable, is for us a 
mathematical creation. Significantly, the ‘crisis’ is .not concerned with 
experiments themselves, but with the interpretation of their results. The 
‘authority’ of science being claimed for “contradictory. interpretations -- 
constitutes the core of the crisis. : 

In the more recent past, the Copenhagen School of Physicists claims 
to have ‘resolved’ the crisis. 

The Copenhagen interpretation of Quantum Theory starts from a 

paradox... We must keep in mind the limited applicability of 

classical concepts while using them but we cannot and should not 

try.to improve them. ` N 
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The limitation encountered in the application of classical concepts at 
the Quantum level refers to the concept of probability. Probability in 
classical physics meant a statement about the degree of knowledge of the 
actual situation. In principle, probability was removable and complete 
determination possible. In the Copenhagen Interpretation (CI) pro- 
bability is asserted to be a “‘quantitive version of the old concept of 
‘potentia’ in Aristotelean physics... something standing in the middle 
between the idea of the event and the actual event, a strange kind of reality 
just in the middle between possibility and reality.” The formalism 
expressing this can only be regarded as representative of ‘reality’ and, 


^ therefore expressible in terms of classical concepts, when an observation 


is made. Between such observations the scientist must remain speechless; 
reality indescribable. This leads to the rather odd situation where, to use 
terms from daily language, although we ‘know’ that there: is something 
between observations, we may not learn if this is true. It must be admitted 
that the C I ‘resolution’ begins to appear uncomfortably like the proverbial 
‘stalemate’. À 

Whereas scientific development so far, has been constituted pre- 
cisely by the replacement of earlier theoretical structures by radically new 
and more comprehensive ones, the C I claims its inability to do so asa 
major scientific advance.!3 The richness of the end-product of ‘scientific 
revolutions' derives from the fierce struggle characteristic of the process in- 
which new experience is acquired and comprehended. However, pessimism 
and not struggle, is the key-note of the C I solution—it simply resigns it- 
self to the crisis. i . ; 

Not surprisingly, this resignation acquires a form in which the crisis 
of present-day physics is presented as a human predicament. “Nature is, 
earlier than man, but man is earlier than natural science,"14 is put for- 
ward, as reason for the inability to escape from the paradox of Quantum 
Theory. One fails to appreciate an argument which asserts that man’s 
successful attempts to comprehend nature—and this success is increasingly 
evident in our daily experience—must now. be termed impossible, precisely 
` because such attempts are made at all. The fatalism i in C I is formulated 
by Heisenberg: 

...the ultimate decision about the value of a special scientific work, 

about what is correct or wrong in the work, do not depend on any 

human authority...finally "a question will be decided...by nature 
itself. 

It is asserted that because there are such ‘objective and final criteria’, 

„scientific ideas will spread ‘only because they are true,’ and not because; 
they further ‘prevailing interests'.!5 The fact that the industrial revolu- 
tion, to give a single instance to the contrary, was held back almost for a: 
hundred years and then changed world society with unparalleled speed 
precisely in the cause of such ‘interests’, belies this view and reveals the 
neglect, and consequent distortion, that the relation between science and 
society suffers at the hands of those who adhere to the G I. Bernal 
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emphasises the .anti-scientific role of such a view, while indicating its 
social roots. 

Tn the last resort, it is the people M are the ultimate judge of the 

` meaning and value of,science. Where science has been kept a 

mystery in the hands ofa selected few, it is inevitably linked with 

the interest of the ruling classes and is cut off from the understanding 

‘and inspiration that arise. from the needs and capacities of the 

people.!? 5 2 

The C I view of sc'ence—thé, fobtlVentians]* view significantly—sees 

its laws and theories as legitimate and even logical deductions from 

experimentally established facts. ' Such a view fails to account for the 

existence of science itself. The greatest difficulty of discovery has not 

been so much the making of the necessary observations but the breaking 

away. from traditional ideas in interpreting them. The very ‘crises’ of 

science—the most recent of which the C L itself claims to have resolved — 

contradict their position. In such situations, it is precisely what had once 

been the ‘inevitable way of looking at things’ that is called into question 

and.the scientist is compelled to overhaul. his philosophy. “The G I errs, 

when in its attempt to contribute to this:.overhauling, it translates the 


_ crisis in the theory of modern physics—a crisis in the.development of 


human comprehension —into a crisis in the nature of reality itself. This 
error, formalised in the Complementarity Principle, asserts that light and 
matter can only be described in: terms of the contradictory ‘concepts of 
wave and particle. Which one it behaves like depends on the nature of 
the observation. The problem this creates for physicists i is something like 
this : 

They could but make the best of it; and went around with. 

woe-begone faces sadly.complaining that on Mondays, Wednesdays 

and Fridays, they must.look on light as wave ; on Tuesdays, Thrus- 
days and ` Saturdays as a particle. On Sundays they simply 

prayed.18 . 

‘But if the theories of the natural sciences are not ai deductions, 
they are not. epoch-making revelations of the ‘secrets of ‘nature, made, at 
random, to ‘inspired geniuses’. "Great men are thus lessened in stature 
and cheapened by those too limited or too lazy to understand them", 19 is 
an unsparingly, penetrating criticism of such explanations. 


‘ 
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; ; “IT - 

: To function as a natural scientist is‘ primarily to live, not as an 
abstract man, but as à real man in a particular society. To do so is to 
acquire consciously or unconsciously and in numerous forms ‘the general 
fund of human culture', the whole 'structure of theory as it i$ generated 
by the actual participation in a society of that kind. The.measure of 
individual genius consists in the degree to. which ‘thesé social categories 
are filled with coritent—a degree.that may. lead to’ their’ explosión." The 


_ greater the genius, the more profound. "will be the penetration of these 
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categories with the qualities of experience. As a scientist applying the 
most general theories of his experience to a particular domain, the more 
penetrative of nature will the social categories become in his hands. 
For the natural scientist acquiring conscious knowledge of non-social 
reality acquires it nonetheless within the context of a society. 

But if science is, in every sense of the word, a social achievement, it 
would be naive to maintain that it is merely a recipient of and nota 
contributor'to the society within which it functions. 

The impact of science on society is two-fold. To state the obvious, 
the civilisation as we know it today would, in its material aspect, be im- 
possible without science. "The problem.of how to live has always been a 
major preoccupation with science. Scientific advance has, concretely, 
been a response to the continual struggle, both against and with natural 
forces, that ‘living’ involves. 

Science, via technology, expresses the actual relationship that man 
establishes with nature. In this sense, science stands in sharp contrast to 
the other great ‘human institutions'—to mention only one, Religion. It 
is ‘commonly’. held, however, that the latter type of institution is more 
properly regarded as a formative social influence for, it is primarily and 
directly concerned with the relations of man to his own kind. An 
approach such as this attempts to drive a wedge between man’s relation 
to nature and his relation to other men. Social relations are, consequently, 
without a basis in reality. This accounts fora characteristic‘ that is fre- 
quently associated with explanation in this vein. Social relations are 
sought to be founded on an unitary idea; an abstraction, claiming to 
contain all that could be regarded as 'human', represents the point of 
departure. 

But is ‘humanity’, as a reality, a point of departure, or a. point of 
arrival ? How is one to explain the fact that once ‘humane’ personal and 
institutional social relations are not re-introduced precisely because of 
the ‘inhumanity’ we see embodied in them? It is only in the light of 
man’s changing relationship with nature, that is, in the light of science, 
that one can even begin to understand the historical character of man's 
relation to man. For men are not to be found socially united because of 
an ‘inherent’ force exerted between them. No ‘innate’ idea of unity or 
opposition can account for the qualitatively differing forms that social 
unity and opposition have historically taken. The primary struggle 
that men collectively undertake is that with nature. Society, the manner 
in which men organise themselves, is the form that this struggle acquires 
iri its historical development, : 

"The humanity which is reflected in each individuality is composed 

of various elements : a) the individual; b) other men; c) the natural 

world. But the latter two elements are not as simple as they may 
seem. The individual does not enter into relation with other men 
by juxtapositions, but organically... Thus man does not enter into 

. relations with the natural world just by himself being a part of the. 
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natural world but by means of work and technique. Further, these 
relations are not mechanical. They are active and conscious.?? 
Gramsci’s elaboration is based on the Sixth of Marx’s “Theses on 
Feuerbach” : E 
: The human essence is no abstraction inherent in each single indi- 
vidual. In its reality it is the ensemble of social relations... 

. Taken at the level of technique, individually acquired and socially 
secured, man is, in relation to nature and to other men, what man does. 
Science, however, is more than the continual improvement of technique. 
While the latter is representative of how we do certain things, the former 

, provides certain basis not only for doing them better but for extending 
our activity, and therefore our understanding, into radically new fields. 
Taken at the level of science, then, man is more than just what he does— 
he is what he is capable of doing. 

Science as the conscious elaboration of our experience, is both a criti- 
cal assessment of society in its existing, established form, and an indi- 
cation of the direction in which the social process is headed. In each 
historical period, science completes its task only with the concrete realisa- 
tion of this double-faceted role. In other words, the historically defined 
task of science is completed when the awareness of the limitations of the 
established order of society results in the conscious initiation and success- 
ful completion of the process of social transformation. 

-Social transformation, demanding as it does the supersession of the 
established order, demands in class terms the supersession of the existing 

.ruling class. A clash with the rising class force raised to a historically 
dominant position by virtue of its relation to the production forces is an 

_inevitability. Concretely this clash is expressed in the struggle to weaken 
the once impregnable material control exercised by the ruling classes 
over society. Ideologically, it requires the form of an irreconcilable 
opposition to the theoretical categories within which human knowledge 
is sought to be restrained. On both planes, the content of the struggle 
isthe same. For what is challenged in every sphere, from the economic 
to the intellectual, is the ruling class’ claim to ‘authority.’ 

It would be very wide off the mark to assume that mankind has: in 
the past acted (or will act, for that matter, in the present) as one 
intellectual unit, seeking always to use existing means to provide 
the best for all men and searching always for the best means of 
extending man's power over nature...throughout the greater part 
of history improvements...have arisen mostly under the stimulus 
of the immediate advantage they would give to certain individuals 
or classes, often to the detriment of others, and sometimes as, 
in war—a perennial source of ingenuity—to their destruction.” 


IV 
Particularly in our time, when a continual and ‘growing involve- 
ment of science is evident in our conflicts and aspirations, the spread of 
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scientific ideas, their impact on contending ideologies, assumes a tremen- 
dous social significance. Interpretations laying claim to the ‘authority of 
science’ must be subjected to scrutiny to determine what is socially rele- 
vant—‘authority’ for which class ? Glorifying the ‘disinterested search for 
truth, irrespective of any consequences that may arise from it’ while this 
may ‘work’ well enough-during a period when a particular class rule 
coincides with general social progress, assumes in a period of rapid social 
transformation, the character of an inexcusable evasion of social responsi- 
bility. 

Viewed in this perspective, the C I ‘resolution’ of the crisis in physics 
acquires a character that is both scientifically and socially reprehensible. 
The CI by restricting the knowledge of reality to that which ‘happens’ 
in the act of observation presents the unity of observer and observed as a 
‘sealed unit. Reality and observation are processes ‘glued together’ 
- indissolubly so that even conceptually man is incapable of analysing 
them further, while the process of development is now presented as being 
lawless and therefore indiscernible and uncontrollable. The haziness of 
reality asserts the ultimate indeterminacy of the reality of becoming. On 
this is based the dogmatic philosophic assertion that the historically given 
limitations on man’s ability to acquire knowledge are final. No further 
observations or conceptualisation can alter these. This is the anti-scientific 
conclusion of the C Ps ‘scientific? advance. 

However, the C I claims that this leads to an elevated role for man, 
allowing him the exercise of a completely ‘free will’ free that is, from all 
constraints ofa material reality! The fallaciousness of this argument 
is apparent. The ‘sealed unit? leads to insoluble puzzles. 

It seemed as though from now on, we could not be sure whether 
we. are observing the object, or whether the object is observing us, 
or whether itis observing itself, or whether we are not doing Physics 
but introspective psychology, the obsolete distinction between sub- 
ject and object is no longer valid. In its place we have an unanalys- 
able muddle.?? 

The haziness of the material basis of the ‘free will’ asserts, in fact, 
the free will of the material basis. ` 

What is in fact being illegitimately claimed is the pride of place. for 
man, as observer alone—for passive man. The concept of man, the prota- 
gonist capable of extending the reach of his experience to the point where 
the possibility of totally new experience arises, requires the recognition 
that man’s critical faculty is integrally related to his practical activity. 
This acknowledges the reality of natural processes with determinations, 
in principle, knowable. Cognising these determinations, that is acquiring 
scientific knowledge of these processes, allow man's freedom’ to be assessed 
by the continuously increasing, concrete contro] exercised over the environ- 
ment. 
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Freedom is the recognition of necessity ; Science is the investigation, 
the analysis, the cognition of necessity. Science and freedom always 
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‘march together??, / 


The C I denying science its basis in the ‘necessity’ of natural process, 
denies man the right to acquire and utilise knowledge in his own interest. 
Wnat requires to be stressed is the fact that the ‘haziness’ on which these 
denials are based is not an indisputable scientific fact but rather a very 
disputable anti-scientific philosophy. 

What does the demand ‘against a too-optimistic view on progress in 
general’ represent ? The call for maintenance of the status quo that arises 
from this demand, based on the rejection of necessity, is blatantly ex- 
pressed `: 

| We, must, as in all former times, realise that what looks historically 
or morally right to the one side may look wrong to the other side. 

The continuation of the status quo may be...the most important (solu- 

tion) to find peaceful means of adjustment to new situations?*, 

. This school of modern physicists sounds so like the ecclesiastical 
denigrators of their forerunners, who were not averse to utilising the 
findings of the natural sciences so long as the religious ‘revelations’ regard- 
ing the nature of the world and man's place in it remained untouched. 
“The hypothesis of this book (Copernicus’s ‘On the Revolutions of the 
Celestial Bodies’) are not necessarily true or even probable. Only one 
thing matters. They must lead by computation to results that are in 
agreement with the observed phenomena." —(The theologian Osiander of 
Neuremberg in the introduction to the book,) 

The comparison is obviously not stretched verona the limits of 
credibility, for as Heisenberg puts it 7 

It may be easier to adapt oneself to the Vuntum desee concept 

of reality when one has not gone through the naive materialist way 

of thmking that still prevailed in Europe in the first decades of this 
century??. 
It hardly needs to be emphasised that it was precisely this ‘naive 
materialist way of thinking’ which had been used with such devastating 
efficiency by the bourgeoisie in the period of their ascendancy : a period 
characterised by the growth and rapid advance of modern science. 


V 

It is a curious fact that those societies, where an advanced capitalist 
class weilds State power, are also those which are the birth place of this 
anti-scientific philosophy of science. A class that attained predominance 
by acknowledging its debt to science and, subordinated the rest of society 
by rescuing science from the wasteful secrecy of the alchemist's chamber, 
is today in the paradoxical situation where at the superstructural level, 
it must deny the validity of the very branch of knowledge that it made 
socially prominent. The source of this paradox is to be found in one 
word—PROFIT. - 

RAISON D? ETRE of the capitalist existence, profit, capital's peculiar 
form of appropriating the social surplus, determines the character, both 
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material and intellectual, of capitalist society. Rising capitalism, faced 
with the prospect of unlimited markets, which feudal manufacture proved 
incapable of satisfying, did not find the ‘progress’ that science opened up, 
in terms of profit realisation, too ‘optimistic’. This was a ‘new situation’ 
too profitable to countenance talk of ‘peaceful means of adjustment’. 

-A revolutionary bourgeoisie advocated science and change in all apects of 
human existence. 

Today a decaying imperialism, with bud world wars for redistri- 
bution of markets behind it, with the threat posed by socialism as a 
concrete social reality, with the rise of the struggles for national libration, 
finds itself confronted with a particularly unpalatable situation. With the 
shrinkage of world market, exploitation increases in depth at home. In 
this ‘new situation’ profit maximisation’ demands that science be 
employed to create poverty and not wealth ; means of destruction and 
oppression and not means of development and emancipation. The dumping 
of millions of tonnes of foodgrains into the sea, the incentives given to 
North American farmers to produce less; the increasing use of science 
for military purposes, of nuclear energy for the production of bombs, 
constitute irrefutable evidence of the fact that capitalism places profit 
before social development, profit before science. 

The capitalist pursuit of profit, their need to persist in this chase, 
come hell or high watér, is no longer in consonance with the social need, 
with the requirements of the process of social development. The conscious ` 
and concrete opposition to capitalism necessitates a conscious and concrete 
‘defence’ on the part of the latter if it is to enlist the support of society 
to withstand the pressure of the historically rising forces that oppose it. 
Theories like the one propounded by the C I, with their attack on a *too- 
optimistic view of progress! by intellectually evading their social responsi- 
bility serve to justify the use of science for anti-social purposes, and attempt 
to disarm ideologically the forces pressing for a change. 

The C I conclusion that the fundamental character of ‘reality’ is one 
of absolute contradiction, attempts to provide both physically and intellec- 

‘tually a ‘scientific? basis for the attitude prevalent in bourgeois social 
sciences. Class contradictions, no longer avoidable, are viewed as necessary 
evils, Consequently, class struggle though admitted as a social reality, 
is denied the theoretical and practical ability to overcome the contra- 
dictions which remain in principle insoluble. This position is radically 
opposed to the theory and practice of the proletarian struggle which 
recognises the historical, relative character of contradictions and in its 
revolutionary practice proves them capable of being abolished by a higher 
form of social organisation. 

: The C I, propagating an approach to nature ‘as exposed to our 
method of questioning’ attempts to put an end to all questioning by the 

. character they attribute to this method. ‘The ‘philosophical tiredness 

that their final solutions exhibit is recognisably the intellectual bankruptcy 
of a class for whom social progress means class annihilation. These theories 
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of the status quo consequently advocate, in the Dads uf peaceful means, 
the giving up .of the struggle for the emancipation. of man from the 
violence of capitalism. The claim underlying their theoretical positions, 
that we have no choice but to accept these conclusions, emerges as a clear 
choice in favour of perpetuating the control of society by a class and an 
ideology that has clearly emerged as its enemy. 


VI 


. What are the implications of this crisis, the crisis of advanced 
capitalist ruling classes, for the more recently created nation states of 
Asia and Africa ? Are we in India to regard their crisis as irrelevant or of 
no immediate concern to us, for our bourgeoisie is itself a new ruling 

. class? Can our concern with the crisis be legitimately interpreted as an 
opportunity to avoid these “errors? by learning from the historical 
experience provided by others? To‘answer these questions in the affir- 
mative is to fall prey to dangerous illusions. l 

The new bourgeoisies of the Asian countries are ‘new’ only in the 
socially dominant positions that they now occupy in their countries, Their 
fundamental class character is one that is economically determined and 
remains unaltered by the existence,of geographical and political 
boundaries. The laws of capitalist development do not differ from nation 
to nation, and continent to continent. 

The capitalist mode of production in which this class acquires its 
dominant position and which it attempts to make the dominant mode in 
the society is neither new, nor developed independently of the world 
capitalist system. The contradiction inherent in a mode which increasingly 
socialises production while concentrating ownership, ensures not only the 
growth of the system but also its crisis-ridden nature. Of particular rele- 
vance to an assessment of the role of the new bourgeoisie of Asia is that 
the difference between them and their advanced western counterparts 

' pertains to the historical possibility offered for overcoming the inevitable 
crises. Imperialist expansion had once been such a possibility. But not 
so for the new Asian bourgeoisie which acquires its present status pre- 
cisely with the collapse of this ‘solution’. Attaining dominance when the 
capitalist system ‘is historically without potential, their own developmental 
potential is severly handicapped. This is not to.assert that no quanti- 
tative growth of capitalist relations is possible in countries like India. It 

` is rather to emphasise that this quantitative development in no way alters 
their historically reactionary role. i 
` The Indian bourgeoisie claims however, that on the basis of the 
capitalist mode they not only can but are chalking out a path of economic 
self-sufficiency and self-reliance. ‘Our rich cultural heritage’, it is 
claimed, will prevent our succumbing to the societal decadence evident 
in the advanced capitalist countries of western Europe. The linking of 
the economic and cultural claims is essential to provide credence to the 
‘officia? view that development in India will.be uniquely accomplished. 
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By this the Indian ruling classes hope to achiéve two aims. First, to: 
delink themselves from their more troubled western counterparts, and 
secondly, to prevent the Indian people from looking beyond the solutions, 
prompted by ruling class interests, to the problems that face the country: 
and its people. 

However, such claims are more easily made than substantiated. One 
need only stress once more the destructive role played by foreign collabo- 
rations in our economy—a role that periodically hits the headlines in the 
form of yet another political scandal. Equally revealing is the fact that 
our seven agricultural universities ‘have been set up with United States’: 
assistance’ while the five Institutes of Technology ‘were set up with sizable 
foreign assistance’. Í . : 

The nature of this ‘splendid example of international co-operation im 
technical education’ is made- by Dr D S Kothari, noted scientist and 
Chairman of the University Grants Commission. The cue is taken from. 
Niels Bohr, the master of modern physics, who referred to an old Danish: 
story— concerning two brothers, one a businessman amassing _ wealth, the 
other a philosopher contemplating in poverty the nature of the self for 
whom the wealth was being amassed—while speaking of the epistemologi- 
cal aspects of the complementarity principle of Quantum Physics. 

^ The ‘godly life’ and the ‘worldy life’ have a complementarity 
which in some ways reminds us of the complementarity of the 
particle and wave aspects in physics.?" 

Dr Kothari takes over to elaborate the ‘official’ version of this 
complementarity for India: ^ M 

All countries make a contributión to new knowledge; but 

obviously the size of the contribution varies widely, as it depends 

essentially on the level of the country’s economy and the degree of 
industrialisation... The current Indian contribution.is likely to be 
less than even one percent—we are late starters in science and 

technology.?® i . 

One of India’s dentis contributions to world civilisation has 

been the concept of ahimsa... what the world desperately needs 

today is a creative and symbiotic combination of science and non- 
violence—science and spiritualism . . .?? 

So much for economic self- aiflictency and self-reliance. Science 
and Technology, so vital to our industrial growth and development, are 
to remain the contribution of the advanced capitalist countries. The 
developmental status quo that these statements call out for is permeated 
with the spirit of the C I. Its ‘implications are blatant ; ‘our rich cultural 
heritage’, the spritualism we tack on to their science, becomes the carrier 
of neo-colonial ideology. Under cover of the pernicious view that it’ is 
‘possible for the world to live in peace, half rich, half poor, the freedom 
to.:. the freedom to plunder and loot is theirs, by virtue of the science 
that affords real control, while we, in the midst of this holocaust, are 
‘free’ to play around with the idea of non-violence. and spiritualism. 
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*Both (Science and Religion) have the identical aim of helping man to 
grow in spirituality and in a better social order. Each by itself is insuffi- 
cient and helpless. The combination today of the spiritual energies of 
these two complementary in tlie life of man would produce fully integrated 
human beings... great movements in India have always.had a basis in 
apni tty and her part in the harmony of nations is to play the spiritual 
note.” (Prof Seshadari in a Presidential Address to the Indian Science . 
Congress Session, Hyderabad, 1967). The Indian ruling classes un- 
ashamedly mortgage the freedom of the Indian masses to the erstwhile 
masters, All this because their own narrow class interest is served by 
following the crisis-ridden path of capitalist development. 
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: VII : 
The character of the CI ‘resolution’ of the problems posed by 
quantum physics when removed from the ‘splendid isolation’? of fictional 
realm of immutable scientific fact leavesno room for doubt. Placed in 
the real world of human society and assessed in terms of the real struggles 
and aspirations of the contending class forces, the ‘resolution’ emerges 
unmistakably as the ideology of a historically outmoded class. Capitalism, 
threatened by internal crises and haunted not merely by the spectre but 
the reality of Socialism, attempts to retain its ‘authority’ over society by 
forcing on to science an ‘authority’ that would eliminate science itself. 
For man, an unexamined life is not worth living. Resolution like 
-that of the G I would have us condemned to just such an existence. The 
attempt to ‘contain Science’ is the attempt to contain and disrupt the 
struggle for the emancipation of man from the ‘inculcated stupidity’ of 
class oppression. It is an attempt to undermine the penetrating power 
of scientific socialism, to disarm ideologically the emancipators, the 
working class. In this confrontation all members of society, laymen and 
scientists alike, must make their choice and their commitment. Vacilla- 
tion wears a flimsy veil. 
Ts life to be ‘worth living: or not? The question itself is the 
answer. 
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Imperialism, Independence-and Social Transformation 


THIS review is based on the papers presented at the “International 
Seminar on Imperialism, Independence and Social Transformation in 
the Contemporary World" held in March, 1972 in New Delhi.! 

We have made a selective and concise study of some papers which 

appear to have a fundamental bearing on the policies to be pursued con- 
cerning the future of newly emerging nations in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. ; 
However, a note of caution is necessary as people representing those 
‘who are at the forefront of anti-imperialist struggles; workers, peasantsand 
students were conspicious by their absence. We just do not know whether 
they boycotted the conference or their presence was considered unnecesrasy 
by the organisers. The organisers were mostly those who, on the 
one hand, fail to make even the minutest effort in defence of the demo- 
cratic struggle of workers and peasants at home and on the, other, voci- 
ferously and religiously condemn the imperialists suppression of liberation 
struggles abroad. However, the powers behind the conference, in spite 
of their selective approach to participation, found themselves unable to 
get a report favourable to the Establishment and its allies. 

- The theme “Imperialism, Independence and Social Transformation 
in the Contemporary World”, is important in bringing out the underlying 
unity of these processes which characterise contemporary reality.’ 

There appeared to have been no dearth of theorists who claimed 
that the erstwhile colonies after merely achieving independence have 
entered into a new phase in which rapid economic development and 
social transformation is a realisable objective, particularly because of the 
declining trend of imperialism and the rising tide of Socialism. Buta 
‘glance at the performance of most of the newly independent states of 
Asia, Africa and.Latin America is sufficient to show the hollowness of 
this claim. In the case of India the continuing strength of this relation- 
ship can be gauged from the growing indebtedness of this country to its 
imperialist creditors. The collaboration of the Indian ruling class with 
their erstwhile imperialist masters is clearly reflected in the following 
statement made by Mr Nehru in 1963. “The UK companies are making 
more profits now than they did under British rule. Even Sir Winston 
Churchil has expressed great satisfaction at this".? 

There was general agreement among the participants that the pro- 
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cess of transformation in these states did not begin from scratch. It was 
constrained by the historical setting as well as the ‘colonial structure’ and 
perhapse by a new type of relationship between the erstwhile colonies 
‘and their overlords. This pattern gave ample opportunities to those who 
so wished, to distort it to the advantage of vested interests having every- 
thing to gain from ambiguity and present it as an alternative to the 
socialist path of development. 

These interests, cashing in on the popular enthusiasm witnessed dur- 
ing the anti-imperialist struggle, attempted with varying degrees of success, 
to put forward the view that their rule would lead to the attainment 
of rapid economic development. They continue building fresh hopes by 
pointing out that much has been done and that what remains to be done - 
is merely trimming the rough edges. 

Kotovsky, in his paper on “The Implementation: of Progressive 
Socio-Economic Transformation as the Necessary Precondition of Conso- 
lidation of National Independence in the Struggle Against Imperia- 
lsm”, states that “some of the young sovereign States, including the 
biggest of them, India, have already been advancing along the road of 
independent development for a quarter of'a century". One is at a loss 
to decide whether he is ignorant or telling a lie in the face of the growing 
collaboration, increasing sway of multi-national corporations, fast rising 
burden of foreign debt, and the general background of impoverishment 
of the masses suffering form a severe industrial and agrarian crisis in most 
of these countries referred to, and particularly in India, 

. On land reforms, he has this to say, “Agrarian reforms that have 
solved, in the main, the question of liquidating feudal forms of ownership: 
and economy have been carried out by nowin most Asian countries". Even 
the Indian Government admits that land reforms are far from successful. 
Perhaps a visit to the recent Chief Ministers! Conference on land ceiling 
might have proved more fruitful ground for disproving such a theory 
than the International Seminar on Imperialism. 

This same understanding is obviously the -basis of H D Malviya’s 
contention that “there are reactionary classes and forces almost every- 
where, the domestic reaction, who assiduously oppose and hamper the 
socio-economic reforms which the progressive democrats in control of the 
state strive to put through". But it must be remembered that, such 
progressive democrats still fail to implement their policies in spite of their 
stranglehold over the state legislatures and parliament. One has only to 
reckon with some of the deeds of the progressive democrats in control of 
the State power so as to eliminate the distinction between the alleged 
undemocratic reactionaries and progressive democrats. There'also stands 
the bleak record of mass killings, brutal suppression of democratic 
struggles, rigged elections, regressive taxation measures etc., all of which 
leave little room for believing Malaviya’s academic reflections. 

Most of the Papers dealing with the various aspects of development 
have touched upon the particular experiences which differ from region to 
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region and from country to ċountry. These experiences pooled together 
bring out many policy conclusions of profound importance in chartering 
the-ship of anti-imperialism in the proper direction, that is, the accom- 
plishment of fundamental changes in the socio-economic and cultural milieu 
without floundering on the rocks of neo-colonialism under the guise of 
philanthropic humanitarianism.' There seems to be no difference of 
opinion on the hideous nature of present-day imperialism and the ‘cate- 
gorical imperative’ of obliterating it from human ' society. But the story 
is very different when the distinguished participants come to assess De role 
to be played by different classes in social transformations, 

It is in this context that one can make the accusation of patent intel- 
lectual dishonesty which implies a critical spirit without the capacity of bear- 
ing the risks arising from logically correct conclusions. This is reflected in a 
sort of wishful thinking where ugly realities are safely ignored under the 
cover of an imaginary progressive role for the exploiting classes, by extolling 
their professed good intentions vis-a-vis imperialism. Experiences given by 
some other scholars indicate that these exploiting clases are not attempting 
to overthrow the ‘colonial structure’ and improve the lot of the people. 

Andre Gunder Frank in his paper “Imperialism-Nationalism and 
Class Struggle in Latin America” reviews the relationship that the US has 
developed with the continent as a whole. He analyses the “development of 
underdevelopment”’ and the accompanying changes in economic and class 
structure of Latin America. With the help of data published by the U S 
Department of Commerce and the UN Economic Commission for Latin 


. Ámerica;. he establishés that Latin America is making a contribution to. 


the financing of development of the USA and other industrialised coun- 
tries and that inspite of all their nationalistic and anti-US professions, the 
Latin American bourgeoisie cannot do anything effective because of their 
financial and technological dependence on the USA. It manifests itself 
not only in production techniques, but also has negative effects on the 
domestic industrial and economic structure in Latin America. Because 
it leaves the choice of the products and the materials, équipment and 
technology used increasingly to foreign discretion, it is exercised in 
terms of the growth and profit desires of foreign multi-national monopolies. 
Thus it would appear that while contradictions do occur between the 
junior and senior partners, both are committed to the system of imperia- 
lism and its maintenance in the face of a socialist alternative. 

Frank further points out that “the distribution of income is the 
consequence of the class structure and policy, just as the latter is the 
consequence of the colonial structure". That these factors reinforce each 
other is clearly illustrated by the fact that in Spanish colonial period the 
great inequality in the ditribution of income at home induced the Latin 
American bourgeoisie to invest and spend the surplus expropriated to 
strengthen the colonial ties with the metropolis and thereby to develop 
underdevelopment. According to him, the distribution of income is becoming 
increasingly more unequal as a result of the development of ever more 
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structural underdevelopment. , The recent growth of the Latin American 

middle classes has been widely heralded as a socially and economically 

democratic process. But if we examine the distribution of national income 

- it will be found that the relative and absolute exploitation of the poorest 
members of the Latin American society is the real source of the increasing 
relative income share of the middle classes. In fact, this process also 
impoverishes the lower middle class, middle peasants and independent 
craftsmen and throws them into the ranks of the proletariat. 

The above phenomenon is not restricted to Latin America, A study 
of the post-independence economic relationship of India by KK Subra- 
manian entitled “How Imperialism Functions : Role of Foreign Aid and 
Investment" points out that the external assistance has been increasing as 
a percentage of investment over the ‘plan. Commenting upon various 
components of aid: loans, commodity assistance and outright grants, 
he pointed out that the process of economic development is becoming 
increasingly dependent on foreign aid, largely from the advanced capitalist 
countries, which has to go with increasing debt-servicing and have 
furthered technological dependence. This necessarily implies the deve- 
lopment of production and technology unrelated to the needs of the people 
and hinders rather than helps development. For the advanced capitalist, 
countries, our import of technology and know-how, either by way of 
collaborations or through ‘tied aid’ means not only an additional market 
for their exports but also the exploitation of relatively cheaper labour. 

Nor is this process devoid of certain social and political undertones. 
It is no secret that the ‘counterpart funds’ in place of the commodity 
assistance (PL 480) are used for eneouraging those very economic and 
social classes which are prepared totally themselves with the imperialists 
to maintain the existing power-structure; the elite which runs it, the 
intelligentsia which provides its alibi, and the technocracy which pro- 
vides its schema. 

Far from reducing the inequalities of income resulting from the 
colonial distortion of our economy, “in fact, the indiscriminate growth of 
foreign investments and colloborations in general have been instrumental 
in directing the structure of industry towards product-wise, concentration 
and in accelerating the process of concentration of economic power". 

It is no accident then, that the most strident voices among the bene- 
ficiaries of such a policy cry out for import substitution in the name of 
‘self-reliance’. Because in the absence of broad structural changes in 
income distribution a strong import substitution strategy in a developing 
economy characterised by highly inequalitarian distribution of income 
and wealth, is bound to import advanced technologies from abroad to 
produce goods hitherto imported in order to satisfy the effective demand 
of the elite market and thereby raise foreign dependence technologically 

, and economically. . 

This is exactly what is happening in India under the Plans. It is 

important to understand that the concentration of economic wealth and 
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power increases, as verbal concern for the poor on the part of their exploi- 
ters becomes more manifest in their attempt to mask their conscious policy 
from the people. The real problem is that of the continued and growing 
inequality of incomes, which cannot be dealt with without removing the 
institutions of private property and production for profit. However, the 
attempts at diverting attention from these stark facts reveals the class 
character of the ruling elite and of the decadent and obsolete policies 
they are pursuing in the name of planned economy and the so-called 
Socialism.  . 

Not dissimilar are the experiences of the Middle East and Southern 
Africa. Imperialist exploiters are willing to use all sorts of allies to further 
‘their exploitation. Referring to the national liberation struggle in 
Mozambique, Armando Panguene states that, “the economic interests of 
the imperialists are particularly immense in South Africa as well as in 
other countries. Mozambique, as in Angola or Guinaeu by virtue of the 
underdeveloped character of Portugal, was turned into an object of exploi- 
tation by the different capitalist countries. They are tied to Portugal in 
_ the exploitation of the riches of the country”. 
` | Michel Charlot, in his paper “French Imperialism and the Develop- 
ing Countries”, characterises the present state of the French economy as 
that of State monopoly capitalism. This is reflected in the French Govern- 
ment’s attempt “to diversify its sources of ore supply and apply a political 
line which aims at opening the Middle East to French capital and 
- products. And in order to achieve this end, French imperialism exploits 
all the difficulties of its rivals like them it feels the threat of the new 
progress made by the national movement. In this sense, it does not- 
necessarily have an interest in a, just political solution to the Middle 
East crisis in the near future. The hostility of this neo-colonialist policy 
towards the national liberation movement is also very clear inthe evolution 

of relations with Algeria." 

In the wake of the announcement of independence of various States 
in Black Africa, “certain treaties or agreements of the so-called co-opera- 
tion between France and- each of the new states were signed. ‘These 
agreements are unequal. They include clauses which were imposed, and 
were harmful to the sovereignity of the states and provide a legal basis for 
French imperialist privileges. | The African states ‘attempt at independent 
development at industrialisation, at diversification of agricultural produc- 
tion and economic co-operation between states comes up against French, 
neo-colonialism’’. Apart from the fact .that there is little or no increase. 
in per capita income in these States, one finds that the inflow of capital is 
dicreasing, prices of their exports falling, unemployment rising and the 
lot of the people becoming more and more unbearable. Commenting on 
some other aspects of France’s relationship with these States, Michel 
Charlot writes. ‘“‘Franco-phonia is a supplementary element on the 
technical and cultural levels in French imperialism’s attempt to keep 
special relations with what used to.be its colonial empire", 
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This brief survey of economic relationships which the various 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America have developed with the 
imperialists UK, USA, France, Japan, Italy, West Germany, Portugal etc. 
and its impact upon the attempts of development unmistakably reveals 
the growing unequal nature of economic, political and cultural relation- 
ship in the post-Second world war period. This is marked by the 
predominance of the latter over the former which varies from country to 
country depending upon the geographical proximity, level of development 
of productive forces, relations with Socialist block etc. To this extent it 
hinders ‘independent development and social transformation’ and streng- 
thens ‘colonial structure which perpetuates waste of natural and human 
resources and stifles the mass initiative by keeping anti-people regimes 
in power. This being so, one should not fall a prey to the folly of 
generalising the particular and applying what may be a correct approach 
for Latin America to other Asian and African countries inan unreserved 
manner. i 

Since direct political control has given way to hidden and subtle 
controlover these regimes, and because it isthrough them that exploitation 
of the peoples is being carried on, it has become essential for the fulfilment 
of imperialist designs to influence different processes of the formation of 
governments. And all. the defences of the ‘bourgeoisie, like the state 
machinery and the army, have become the tools of imperialist penetra- 
tion and bourgeios oppression. Jack Woddis, in his paper on the “Role of 
the Military in the Third World” narrates; “military coups in the countries 
of Africa, Asia, and Latin America are an important phenomenon of our 

“times. Between 1936 and 1967 there were 37 coups by army officers in' 
the Arab countries, 25 succeeded and 12 failed. In Africa there 
were 32 attempted coups between 1963 and 1968. In south and 
South-East Asia there have been less’ military coups in the past two 
decades, but there have been two in Pakistan, one in Burma, one in 
Thailand and one in Indonesia. There have also been attempted coups 
in Ceylon. In Latin America, military coups have been common 
place over the past 150 years; Bolivia had.over 180 in 140 years; 
and Honduras, in the .125 years prior to 1950, had 165 changes of 
Government, mainly by coups. In the more recent period, between 
1943-63, 17 Latin American countries had 68 coups.” 

. The sway and magnitude of this phenomenon compels one to take 
into account the interaction of various forces, internal and external that 
results in these coups. Jack Woddis very rightly suggested that, “Their 
character and aims vary, as do the conditions, institutions, class-structures; 
ete. in each country... A major factor in many of the military coups is the 
activity of imperialism which is anxious to ensure that the countries of the 
‘Third World’ remain within the general orbit of the imperialist system. 
Imperialist society and intelligence agencies are active and play their well- 
known role. But it would be wrong to accept what might be termed as 
‘conspirational theory’ of history to explain all military coups—or even all 
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‘obviously reactionary ones as solely. the Puteo. of umperielist plots orga- 
` nised by the CIA or other imperialist agencies." : 

* However, such plots are organised and the hand of the CIA is 
sometimes obvious and: even later admitted (éig. in Guatemala against 
Arbeng, in Iran against Mossadeq and in Vietnam against Diem). But 
. in the period of neo-colonialism, in which imperialism searches for Govern- 
ments in the developing countries which will collaborate with it, the 
planting. of agents, or even the open purchase of them, is only a part of 
the game. The main intention is to support or even create others— 
that isto say, to find social forces on which their: puppet or friendly 
goverhments can be based.” . : ‘ 

In Asia, at least, as revealed in Jayantakumar Ray’s paper, “The 
Political Role of the Military in Less Developed Countries : Cases of 
Pakistan and Thiland", the army is an instrument of a weak bourgeoisie 
not powerful or developed enough to fight the pre-capitalist classes for 
power politically. -Thus in such cases the army puts on an anti-imperialist 
front and promises to present a bourgeois democratic Constitution to the 
people in the'near future. However, it merely expresses the wishful 
_ thinking of forces who backed the army orginally, because world condi- 
tions infact do not allow these bourgeoisies to be able to overthrow the 
pre-capitalist classes, but rather force a compromise on them. As a result 
such Cónstitutions either never come into being or are immediately sub- 
verted on coming into force. The crisis of the bourgeoisies of the "Third 
World' is reflected, at its futile best, in their use of the most undemocratic 
methods (a far cry from the traditional ideal of nineteenth centry bour- 
geois democracy) in their relentless attempt to follow the obsolete path 
of their western counterparts. Ultimately, once the army is in power, 
as- we have seen in the case of Pakistan, it gets far more powerful backers 
than the local-bourgeoisie from the advanced imperialist bourgeoisies of 
America and Western Europe, and all pretensions to democratic rule are 
abandoned in the interest of the greater exploitation ofthe people as well 
as counter-insurgency. 

All that has been said above brings into bold relief the fact that the 
pervasive influence of imperialist countries has not yet come to an end. 
On the contrary, by assuming a subterranean position instead of visible 
direct control, it has become well-entrenched in the socio-economic system 
despite the crisis that is developing within the imperialist countries and 
the reactions to its domination over the Third world.' According to Andre 
Gunder Frank: “The immediate enemy of national liberation in Latin 
] America tactically is the native bourgeoisie in Brazil, Bolivia, Mexico, etc., 
and the local bourgeoisie-i in the Latin American countryside. This is, so 
‘in Asia and Africa notwithstanding that strategically the principal enemy 

undoubtedly is imperialism... Today the anti-imperialist struggle must be 
carried out through: class struggle. Popular mobilisation against the 
immediate class enemy on the national and local levels produces a direct 
and anti-imperialist mobilisation, Nationalist mobilisation through political 
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alliance of the broadest anti-imperialist forces does not adequately 
challenge the immediate class enemy, and generally it does not even result 
in a real and the necessary confrontation of the imperialist enemy...’’. 

In the context of the Mozambique, national liberation struggle, 
Armando asserts, “objectively every social group had reason to rise against 
portuguese colonialism”, since “‘miners and plantation workers, peasants 
civil servants, intellectuals, tribal chiefs as well as the simple people in the 
villages, suffered colonial oppression. But, it is essential that the leader- 
ship of the movement should be formed from healthy elements in order 
that the struggle can develop." Further, he asks, “To whom should 
revert the fruits, the riches of this beginning of independence ? Elements 
of some social groups—elements of agrarian and urban petty-bourgeoisie 
that try to divert the fundamental objective of the struggle, the defence 
of the interests of the working massess ?” Then he very rightly points out 
that "the enemy was not only Portuguese colonialism but also the internal 
reactionary forces. He further stresses that social change implies the 
destruction of the social and economic structures of colonialism and esta- 
blishes new structures which are able to assure the realisation of the 
peoples’ aspirations.’ . 

Coming to the experience of the freedom struggle of India, we find 
that there is complete agreement among the scholars about its ‘unique- 
ness.’ Partly this rests on the unorthodox form of struggle and partly 
on the role played by bourgeoisie in the national movement as' a class, 
although the two are distinct and yet not completely unrelated. 

Commenting on this, Mohit Sen, in his paper, ‘Fhe National Demo- 
cratic Front—Indian Experience", asserts that after a prolonged struggle 
over programme and frontal character among the various classes within . 
the Indian National Congress, the bourgeoisie succeeded in establishing 
its leadership of the united front and thereby determining the form of 
struggle which suited its own interests most. Regarding the uniqueness of 
the form of this struggle he suggests that primarily it was not a question of 
violence or non-violence but “‘in essence, it was not a question of building 
a mass anti-imperialist movement but of simultaneously preventing an 
independent mass revolutionary movement", which culminated in the’ 
transfer of power from the imperialists to the Indian capitalist class’ in 
1947. This according to him “represented a historic advance and the 
completion of one phase of the national democratic revolution. It was 
no mere show and the independence gained was not fake. At the same 
time the national democratic revolution was not completed, the programme 
of the national movement was not taken up for implementation, the 
national anti-imperialist, anti-feudal front had not come to power but only 
the class which at that time was in its leadership—the Indian capitalist 
class. And that class came to power not only by compromising with 
British imperialism but by breaking up the anti-imperialist, anti-feudal 
united front’’. : 

In spite of the general crisis of capitalism, he believes that itis feasible 
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` to forge such a front which he calls the ‘national democratic front’ or ‘left 
democrotic front’... In this, he banks on the emergence of a ‘relatively 
independent petty-bourgeoisie' Further he accepts the working class, 
working peasantry, urban petty-bourgeoisie “as the driving forces of the 
United Front of which the ‘non-monopoly bourgeoisie’ is a member." But 
his definition of non-monopoly bourgeoisie is curious, as the following 
statement shows, “‘it is a moot point as, to whether the congress would 
remain as a block of the non-monopoly bourgeoisie and the petty bourge- 


' oisie...’? Clearly, the Congress, under whose control monopolies have 


flourished and landlords have effectively put the squeeze on land reforms 
while small-scale industry has collapsed and crafts are severely crippled, 
cannot be described in the above terms without any attempt at substantiting 
them. l 

Theoretically, it isimpossible to accept his charaterisation of the ruling 
party as being backed by the non-monopoly bourgeoisie and petty bourge- 
oisie. Itisa pity to to remind marxist authors that the class nature 
of a government is not determined by the class origins of its individual 
leaders, but by the class nature of its policies, that is, whom it fosters and 
whom it hinders. 

_ In the end it may be said that the era of classical colonialism ‘resting 
on direct political rule has given way-to the phenomenon of neo-colonial- 
ism in the declining phase of imperialism and rising national liberation 
struggles enjoying wide-spread mass support. Although there are varia- 
tions in the forms of these struggles which emanate from ‘differences in 
the objective conditions prevailing in different parts of the erstwhile 
colonial world, the fact remains that imperialism is an international 
phenomenon which is on the decline. The growth of class contradictions 
within thé imperialist countries, the increasing contradictions within the 
imperialist camp, the growing might of the ‘socialist world’ and the rising 
tempo of mass upsurge in the newly independent states etc. are enough to 
illustrate this trend. 
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The Philosopher and Socio-Political Activism 


Except for the mentally sick and the fascists, no one likes men to 
have to make history by killing. But if you want to talk about 
crimes, where are the innocent ones? All of us here—judges ‘as 
well as defendants—are accomplices to crimes. You do not re- 
present peace and happiness, while we represent violence: and pain. 
' Each one has to decide which side he is on—the side of military 
violence or guerrilla violence, on ‘the side of violence that represses 
or violence that liberates. Crimes in the face of crimes. Which 
ones do we choose to the jointly responsible for, accomplices or 
accessories to ? You choose certain ones, I choose others, that's 
all... f ‘ ‘ 
—Regis Debray, the French Philosopher, 
at his trial at Camiri in Bolivia, November 1967. 


MORE than two thousand years Rid Indian philosophers and the Greek 
Democritus explained the nature of Reality in terms of Universal Flux. 
The same truth has now been confirmed by modern physics as Dynamic 
Change. And the Change of physics corresponds to Progress in socio- 
political phenomena. Status quo and conservatism are not the laws of 
nature that are incessantly sought by philosophers. Hence a philosopher, 
whose commitment is to Truth, must be a seeker of Change and Progress ; _ 
not of that which is called status quo. 

He who is more akin, to maintenance of institutions, security of 
established orders rather than wellbeing of mankind through change, 
will have to justify his claim to philosophy. For he is, then, more a. 
functionary of the system than a philosopher. i 

All through human history, progress or meaningful change has 
been wrought by active participation of radical philosphers in socio- 
political dynamics. It was this realisation which led Ludwig Wittgenstein 
to declare that it is the business of philosophy, not to resolve a contradic- 
tion by means of a mathematical or logico-mathematical discovery, but to 
make it possible for us to get a clear view of the state of mathematics 
that troubles us : the state of affairs before the contradiction is resolved. 
The civil status of a contradiction, or its status, in civil life: there is the 
philosophical problem. One might also give the name “philosophy” 
what is possible before all new discoveries and inventions. 

I shall not here deal with the question defining Philosophy or 
advancing description of what a good logic is. Such vagaries are not 
very uncommon for those who assign philosophy a mute and passive role 
in socio-political dynamics. What I assert here, then, is that a philoso- 
pher cannot, and must not be limited to his mere classroom performance, 
although as a salaried citizen that may also be required of him. He 
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must observe and analyse contradiction in the social structure and civil 
order far ahead of time of other professionals, for it is only the philoso- 
pher who is equipped to act before others follow to resolve the contradic- 
tion. In this philosophical endeavour, then, a philospher's loyalty does 
not rest in seeking security and continuation of an established order, 
since all laws are subject t to change. 


D 


i : II 

Ithas often been said about Socrates, the great radical-activist 
philosopher, that he was an upholder of the authority of Law as ultimate, 
because he refused to escape from his death-cell and accepted punishment 
by the law' he defied. This interpretation of Socrates's action’ is questio- 
nable. It seems that he was aware of historical significance of his 
persecution and wished a defiant confrontation with the decadent, hence 
ruthless. oppressive socio-political structure. He was, then, quite an aged 
man ; he specifically told the Jury that if they did not let him die a 
natural death, history will condemn the State, and the youth will draw 
inspiration from his martyrdom, He knew that even if he escaped, he 
would eventually. be caught and murdered along with his supporters. And 
his assassination on escape would have become more justifiable. I 
wonder if any historian of the Greek philosophy has ever pondered the 
hypothesis : 

-What a Socrates could have done in his death-cell when offered a 

chance to escape, if he were 20, 30, or 40 years of age ? 

Certainly, the matter is only of conjecture. -But I do not find any 
example of a young activist philosopher who accepted guillotine because 
of his love for the law of Authority. Perhaps, Jesus can be cited as an 
‘exception who was below 40 when hanged with due legal process. But then 
he too did not climb the cross willingly, and he was never offered a chance 
to escape. He, too, had seen the significance of his martyrdom for his 
movement. He did notyask his disciples to surrender to that High 
authority of the Law. And he was aware that the movement was infil- 
trated by the FBI agents of that time. 


II 

-We cannot be certain, then, why the most professional philosophers 
‘do not take part in socio-political issues as Socrates did. Perhaps, it is 
their conception of philosophy or it may be their sense of uncertainty. 
Bertrand Russell once remarked that for the learning of every virtue 
there is an appropriate discipline, and for the learning of suspended judge- 
ment the best discipline is philosophy.. But then, Russell also had 
a dream of hell which he described : 

There is a peculiarly painful chamber inhabited solely by philoso- 

phers who have refuted Hume. These philosophers, though in 

Hell, have not learned wisdom. They continue to be governed 

by their animal propensity toward induction. , But every time that 
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they have made an induction, the next instance falsifies it, This, 
however, happens only during the first hundred years of their 
damnation. After that, they learn to expect that an induction 
will be falsified, and therefore it is not falsified until another cen- 
tury of logical torment has altered their expectation. Throughout the 
eternity surprise continues, but each time at a higher logical 
, level i 
But then, we do see philosophers mutely passing their judgments and 
acting mostly in favour of the institutions and established orders—in direct 
violation of their commitments to Truth, Change and Progress; and in 
most cases in apparent opposition to their conscience and their professed 
profession of philosophy. One finds hardly any exception to the rule that 
every established American philosopher has served in the armed forces. 
Yet we have to find a single American philosopher of repute who has 
marched to prison for the Civil Rights ofthe Blacks or has written a 
single monograph dealing with the issues of human rights of political 
freedom of African, Asian and/or South American people. Perhaps there 
was no logical necessity and philosophers could easily take refuge in the 
doctrine of the suspended judgement. But one wonders, if Karl Jasper and 
Sydney Hook can pass the judgments on violation of human rights in 
the Nazi concentration camps, how could they miss apparent inconsisten- 
cies in a democratic set-up of South Africa, Rhodesia, Texas, Georgia, 
and Alabama ! 

The departments and the centres of advanced study of Philosophy 
in India are still struggling with the age old problems of Samkara’s 
Vedantic maya and the Upanishadic Brahmanandam. Indian philosopher 
is guilty of revivalism. For sheer Western popularity he is willing to talk 
of transcendentalism, transcendental meditation, and the great reemer- 
gence of the traditional wisdomin the insight of Aurobindo. The un- 
questioning praise and drum-beating which has been carried out for 
Aurobindo, and other alike sectarian preachers in the name of Indian 
philosophy is neither Philosophy, nor such efforts are suitable for any 
progress in Indian thought. 

There apears a blind support for the established. religious and sec- 
tarian schools of thought in India which is contrary to the’ philosophical 
acumen. The apologetic approach to the traditional caste system, 
ritualism, the narrow nationalism and parochial practices pursued by a 
section of the Indian philosophers make them little better than other 
professionals. They seem to be merely existing as instruments of the 
oppressive and dehumanising socio-economic-cultural system ; not as a lea- 
der guru or a guide to the masses. 

There is precious little study made by our isahin dealing Sith 
causes of social injustice, unrest, or against caste system, against intole- 
rant attitude of our high-caste people against the raising aspirations of- 
minority citizens, tribals, and untouchables of India. . No Indian philos- 
pher or the Indian Philosophy Association has openly condemned burning 
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alive of India’s tribals and low-caste citizens. And yet the Indian philo- 


sophers are on record of supporting beliefs, traditions, and religious 
myths that are not conducive to our socio-economic progress. 


“IV 

. It seems to me that in every age, even the greatest liberals have 
lacked an adequate senseof history. They suffer from a curious oblivious- 
ness to forms of intransigence which the agencies of the strongest liberal 
democracies seem impotent to remove. I do not say that the communit 
lacks the ideal, but on the contrary. But it remains at best somewhat abs- 
tract, and those who adhere to it lack that strong sense of social responsi- 
bility for the removal of palpable causes of want, suffering, and 
alienation which drive men to rebellion. 

Most liberals show a naive faith in time, good will, and arts of 
discussion. Or perhaps they fail to see ‘that what seems so eminently 
reasonable to thcm appear to their critics as mere manifestations of vested 
interest, or lack of courage, or want of sensitivity which can be coped 
with only by acts of resolute:disobedience, defiance, and rebellion. For 
example, John Stuart Mill, the renowned author of On Liberty and a 
defender of the Freedom of America, was among the Directors of the East 
India Company—the capitalist agency that established the political sub- 
' jugation of Indian and other Asian peoples—28 years prior to its take-over 
by the British government in 1858. He inherited the directorship from 
his father, James Mill, another great philosopher of the liberal persuation. 
But that was nearly a century ago. ; 

In the year 1972 most philosphers in India and in the United , 
States. observed a discreet silence on socio-political issues where their 
muteness is tanatamount to acquiescence to social injustice. But a young 
and beautiful black radical-activist philospher, Miss Angela Davis of the 
University of California, Los Angeles, upheld the honour of the Socratic 
tradition. She led the movement for the freedom of the Soledad Brothers. 

The. Soledad is a large state-operated prison in California that has 
nearly 3,000 inmates, most of them black. On January 13, 1970, 17 
prisoners were skin-searched to make certain that none of them carried a 
‘weapon and permitted out in to a newly constructed special yard for the 
maximum security prisoners. Once in the yard, a racial fight developed 
among three Blacks and one White. A white security guard fired 
four shots from an overlooking tower killing the three Blacks and wound 
ing the White prisoner. The Black prisoners began a hunger strike, 
. and the anger grew when the District Attorney ruled that the killings 
were justifiable homicide. A grand jury investigation returned the same 
finding : justifiable homicide. A day later a White guard was found dead 
and eight days later three Black inmates were charged with the murder 
ofthe guard. History books will refer to this case as The Soledad Brothers 
incident of 1970. ' 

For her efforts to help the Brothers, Miss -Davis had the honour 
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of having been at the top of the most wanted list of the FBI. But 
courageously she has demonstrated the logical inconsistency of the system’ 
-and the universal knowledge of human rights. This chapter on the 
struggle for human rights has not yet been closed but has led to ‘more 
follies and contradictions. What is significant here is to note that the 
prisoners were completely unarmed and were skin-searched before they 
were allowed into the yard. To shoot an unarmed helpless person in a 
maximum security prison yard and from an‘ overlooking tower violates 
the very basic human right to life and self-defense. What occurred in 


'* Soledad in 1970 and in Attica Prison in 1971 (in the United States) 


also occurred in Bhagalpur (Bihar) on May 8, 1972. And such happen-- 
ings have been repeated in many other fortresses of modern liberal demo- 
cracies, termed jails or correctional centres or institutions. Dozens and 
dozens of citizens of our Republic have been shot dead without any due 
legal recourse. Unarmed prisoners could have been subdued by use of 
water-hose, teargas, or even could have been overpowered by a dozen 
unarmed guards physically. But the jury and the MR EE order 
considered it a justifiable homicide. j 


V 


Such are the examples of inconsistencies of reasoning prevalent in 
socio-political order of capitalism. A nation that claims to be an open 
society and upholds the doctrine of life, liberty and pursuit of happiness 
as the paramount goal of the State violates its own claim to sanctity of 
legal authority. And every citizen who has contributed his taxes that - 
have bought the guns and paid for maintenance of such prisons, 
guards, and the system, are guilty of the murder ofthe innocent human 
beings. 

But a philosopher who fails to see and point out such inconsistencies 
violates his own code of profession. Personally, I want activist-philoso- 
phers to survive, although I hope they may not all suffer from the counter 
conversions and curious obliviousness that afflicted persons like Sidney 
Hook and Abraham Kaplan of America. I would be my own man, 
prepared to speak out for repressed minorities, creative as well as political; 
,to speak out against the danger of great" conspiracy of governmental and 
industrial control of our thinking. (In India, rumours are hot 
in New Delhi that Mrs Indira Gandhi's party provided its candidates 
Rs 50,000 to Rs 500,000 for electioneering during the last general election 
in 1972. Ask not the question : Was it white or black money ? Such is 
- the story of elections in the liberal democracies. And in the United 
States, Rockefeller spent 6 millions, Reagan 3 millions, and Buckley 
1.5 millions for election compaigns in October-November, 1970). I shall 
not equate property rights with human rights and shall not shy away 
from criticism of those who place the security of a social order above the 
well-being of mankind, 


~ 
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Whereas this planet is- studied with armaments, and culture and 
civilisations are nurtured on thousands of years old religious and racial 
beliefs and hatreds and prejudices ; ; 

Whereas the highest crime rate and homicide occur in the most 
advanced nations of this earth ; 

Whereas education and welfare departments receive a far below 
funds than contractors of ever increasing super-highways, super-safety 
prisons and super-military establishments ; 

Whereas the system of economy—historically and functionally is 

: based on destruction of well-being of other nations (reference to genocide 
of American nations and colonisation of Asian, African, and the Pacific 
island nations) ; á 

Whereas the aaia have compromised with the system to work 
indiscreetly and unabashedly for the institutionalised violence, and for the 
agencies of deceit, murder and assassinations and subversions (Most 
American universities are associated with the Defence and CIA financed 
research projects) ; 

I consider it not only a duty, bur an obligation of a philospher to 
lead the society ; a philospher who has the courage of Socrates to defy the 
legislators and be prepared to stand in the dock for ‘corrupting the 
youth.' . i : 

I see no philosopher oui in the street with the questioning youth of 
our times; philosophers are not with them in their struggle, in their 
‘experiment and search for truth about the exploitative socio-political 
structure. The youth of today stand condemned by the State, by the 
legislators, haunted and harassed by the ‘law and order’ authorities, and 

. abandoned and cursed by many elders. I think the responsibility of 
this unfortunate state of affairs must be shared by the philosophers who 
during the last'several decades never considered it significant enough even 
to get concerned about this phenomena. Now, the reality of unrest is 
before us and as philosophers we cannot live by the doctrine of suspended 
Judgement. : 

DIRENDRA SHARMA 


Hindi Literary Scene and Some Left Magazines 


THERE has never been a dearth of magazines in Hindi. However, their 
origin has been, by and large, in an individual wish to further purely 
personal interests. Sometimes, the same personal interests also induce 
writers to form a group of ‘like-minded’ people to pursue their narrow 
interest of making a grade in literary reputation. Sucha literary reputation 
may then be used to enhance social and financial prospects by becoming 
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‘eligible’ for higher jobs in government, semi-government and private 

agencies or institutions as well as for annual Government awards. It 

may not be entirely inappropriate to add here that magazines like Prateek, 
. Nikash, Kriti, etc. have served mainly this ‘useful’ purpose. The whole 

thing has more or less worked on the pattern of a systematised activity 

more and more perfected with every new effort. 

This systematised activity has its own laws which have an amazing 
similarity with the ones which govern the sale and purchase of goods in 
the market on the basis of demand and supply. We may divide this 
activity in two parts; I) production on the basis of demand and ; 2) 

, Sale or disposal at a higher rate through creating more demand. 

With regard to the first, the writers keep a close watch on newest 
developments in literary writing in the Western capitalist countries. This is 
perhaps because of our colonial heritage that keeps our writers tied down 
to their sense of inferiority and the glorious promise of success in copying 
the ways of our erstwhile masters. This fits in well with the general 
demand of those who wield political power in India. Our ruling classes 
which have borrowed their growth-model from the Western countries 
like to be entertained likewise by the cultural models of the west. For 
instance, there is the whole ‘young generation’ which constantly reads the 
decadent literature of England and the United States and unconsciously 
adopts those values. In such a case, only that Indian writer would get 
acceptance and recognition by the Indian ‘reading public who not only 
uses the idiom of his western model but also incorporates the same themes 
and point of view. Here we may keep in mind that some of the newest 
themes in the literature of the capitalist countries have their roots in the 
dire needs of the capitalist class of those countries to fight, or at least 
counterbalance, the ever-growing democratic thinking there. 

It becomes necessary for the writers in those countries to sometimes 
give faithful expression to the experience of the ‘rootless*and horrified’ 
individual in the ‘modern world’. Yet a clever use of such an expression 
is made to assert the conclusion that all this evil is a part of ‘human 
destiny’. Our writers, in their zeal to get at something philosophical, 

_mysterious and subtle, adopt these themes without for a moment consider- 
ing that these themes have no more than a fashion-value in our context. 

This behaviour of our writers is necessitated by another thinking. 
Our ruling classes have little in common with the way of life of the 
toiling masses. The absence of a link between the two ways of life makes 
it necessary for the rulers to create their autonomous culture and super- 
impose it on the masses.: The Indian writer becomes instrumental in 
fulfilling this need of the ruling classes. "Thus he poses unreal issues and 
raises false hopes and fears in the minds of common people. Instead of 
enlightening the people and making them aware ofthe logic of happenings 
in social life, the writer dulls their critical sense and distorts their values. 

Coming to the second part of this activity, the typical Hindi writer 
comes from the lower middle class. "lemperamentally, he is weak and 
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vacillating. The scarcity of jobs and general hard life make him terribly 
self-seeking. The existence of a rising social group on the basis of clever 
manipulation of prices in the market comes to him as a matter of easy 
inspiration. In his own case, the writer has to earn a living by publishing 
his writings. Here, he has to create a demand for his own goods. It 
becomes essential that one gets known and popular so that one sells. And: 
as one sells, one does so at the expense of others pursuing the same trade. 
This fight with the fellow-traders explains his eee bickerings, jealou- 
sies, callousness, pettiness, etc. 

In this brief analysis of the Hindi literary scene, I have attempted 
to clarify that contemporary writing is to be understood in its correlation 
with the objective historical needs of our time. However, during the 
last few years, things have changed drastically to the detriment of the 
majority of masses in India, As the inherent contradictions of capitalism have 
come to the fore in our country resulting into a faster-than-ever increasing 
poverty and emaciation of the toiling people, there has occurred a corres- 
ponding disenchantment about slogans like ‘democratic socialism’, ‘mixed 
economy’, ‘peaceful transiton to socialism’, etc. At the international level, 
too, imperialism stands thoroughly exposed as a ruthless perpetrator of wars 


. and a champion -of anti-people policies in all liberation struggles; through 


the pursuit of which policies it aims at expanding its area of economic and 
political domination. Then, as it sees the world socialist camp growing 
stronger day by day, its fight for survival is becoming more and more 
desperate. 

Parallel to this are the developments in our country where the 
large number of masses are beginning to realise that the present political 
system cannot deliver the goods. As the conflict between the genuine 
democratic forces and the ruling classes has sharpened, a new need of mobi- 
lising masses by educating them in the working class outlook has arisen. As 
such, the spontaneous emergence of about a dozen left magazines in Hindi ` 
Is not an accident. : 

At the same time these magazines should be viewed in the light of 
the themes which dominated Hindi literature in the fifties and sixties. As 
we have noted in our general comment above, the post-independence 
Hindiliterature was an exercise in selfdeception on the writer's part, 
since it deviated from the needs of the common people. The major 
theme of that literature was the change which our lower-middle class was 
witnessing helplessly in the contemporary ways and how it was itself 
adapting wishfully to such a change. 

‘Katha was the first of the left magazines which attracted general 
attention. It offered a platform for discussion and a healthy clash ofviews. 
It sought to present the picture of “‘illiteracy, poverty, exploitation 
and hunger". It proposed editorially that aspects of social know- 
ledge other than literary writing should also form part of the magazine. 
The first number carried four lengthy evaluatory comments on the book 
Nirala Ki Sahitya Sadhana, written by Rambilas Sharma. Another article 
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of interest was Neelkant’s “Gajanan Madhav Muktibodh". The first 
number gave seven short-stories, five book reviews, a few short notes on 
dramatic activity in Allahabad, etc. ` 

Formidable in bulk and enjoying involvement of a score of 
progressives among Hindi writers, the first number of Katha aroused 
immediate interest. The editor, Markandeya, himself a writer reputed 
for serious purposive writing, was able to bring together most of the well- 
‘known names. This is an achievement in itself since under the pressure 
of Western literary influences, almost all writers had earlier remained 
scattered. But even more important than this was that in the changing 
historical situation, it had become necessary to thrash out and propagate 
a different kind of awareness about social reality. It was, however, 
natural that such an awareness took its own time to mature. Thus the 
first number could not go much beyond starting the process. The dis- 
cussion on “Nirala” -remained verbose and wayward, while ,Neelkanth 
only summarised, though very competently, Muktibodh’s writings. 

The real strength of Katha, however, came out in its second number.- 
It openly recognised the importance of discussion on political issues, in 
this way striking hard at the writer's inhibition about things political. 
The much vulgarised word ‘socialism’ was the subject of the seminar. 
Well framed and comprehensive questions were posed editorially before 
political leaders of different shades of socialist opinion ; namely S N 
Dwivedi, (PSP), Madhu Limaye (SSP), Tridib Kumar Chaudhry (RSP), 
C Rajeshwar Rao (CPI), B T.Ranadive (CPI-M). These leaders were 
unanimous on the big gap between the professions and practice of *Cong- 
ress Socialism" which resulted, in the words of Madhu Limaye, into the 
strengthening of "capitalism, bureaucracy and feudalism”. Though not 
unexpectedly, they suggested different methods to take the country out 
of the present state. S N Dwivedi did not accept the principle that the 
' present Indian Constitution was hindering the way to socialism. C 
Rajeshwar Rao on the other hand envisaged that all leftist and demo- 
cratic political parties and the progressive section of the Indira Gandhi 
Congress should unite to fight ‘monopolists and landlords’. At another 
place he asserted that the CPI was the only party which offered a left 
alternative to Congress Government and that they had been suggesting a 
joint front of democratic parties so that the people were pulled out of 
the ‘quagmire of Congress Government’. 

B T Ranadive differed with others in a fundamental way when 
he said that State power is used by the ruling class to suppress the people 
and that the Indian Constitution represented the interests of the ruling 
class. He added that whenever people posed a threat to State power, 
the ruling class curbed them ruthlessly. He criticised all parties, the 
Right Communist Party included, for nurturing illusions about the 
parliamentary method. He ascribed the weaknesses of the communist 
movement in India to its deviation from Marxism to this or that side and 
its failure to contribute towards the worker-peasant revolution led by ‘the 
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working class. What came out of following the nationa] bourgeoisie was 
revisionist thinking. The other side of the deviation was the tendency of 
seeing the revolutionary consciousness of people in an exaggerated” form 
and underplaying the strength of the national bourgeoisie. This gave 
rise to adventurist thinking and action. These two, right and left, devi- 
ations from Marxism did; according to B T Ranadive, weaken the whole 
movement. f . 

s This discussion on socialism and its various interpretations put the 
, entire Indian political system "with its inherent weaknesses and contradic- 
tions in a perspective; Such a discussion had become essential for opening 
up real issues before Hindi readérs and writers so that théy becariie aware 
of their social and' political responsibilities. 

Aiiother important issue highlighted in Kathá'2 was the new writing. 
It gave a comprehensive, though general, treatment’ to new writing with 
three writers taking up three different aspects of it. The Hindi writer of. 
today could no more remain involved in artificial literary struggles of the 
fifties and the sixties and, therefore, his role in thé wake of new socio-- 
political developments néeded to be re-defined. This concept of ‘new 
writing’ was defined, in a fine analytical note by Neelkant in the next 
mümber ofthe magazine where he said that it actually went against 
revolutionary historical consciousness reflected in the works of a committed 
writer. ‘New writing’ was a device used by the writers of the vested 
interests to’ create ám artificial consciousness through loud-mouthed talk 
about ‘struggle’, ‘rebellion’ ‘attack’, etc. Though it is devoid of the 
understanding of history and concrete social reality, it often : ‘appears to be 
revolutionary on the false strength of big phrases; 

The third, and till now the last, number of Katha went further to 
consider, apart from’ the long discussion on ‘neW writing’, Raghupati 
Sahai Firaq’s life and- thought, the presentation. of Abhijnan Shakuntalam 
at Allahabad, and various new books. 

Katha had, still some shortcomings. In spite of its, having given 
some brilliant critical pieces and polemical articles (in addition to those 
‘mentioned above, a detailed article on Yash Pal by Surendra Chaudhry, 

‘and a highly thought-provoking reply from Bhairav Prasad Gupta to 

Nirmal Verma, Katha maintained a broad liberal image. Much space 
was: also at the same time given to-a score of short stories out’ of which 
only. a few could be considered ‘as serious writing. Then its large issues 
with many articles, notes, comments, book reviews, etc. lent a heavy and 
thonotorious accent, If it were a littlé more selective and concentrated on 
fewer themes, : its impact might have beér even wider. 

The second magazine we' have: to- consider i$ Vaari, once again a 
quarterly. It came out iri December, 1971 aiid the second nümber, we 
are told, is on the way. It seems to have adopted a firmer left posture 
than'Katha is clear from the two editorial comments on Hindi writing 
which are of immense literary interest. In the first.articlé there’ is à dis- 
cussion of a'short:story written. by Markandeya iii which the clash between . 
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small peasants and landlords with minute and subtle observationsabout the 
class character of this clash has been dipicted. Chandrabhushan Tewari, the 
editor-writer, sees this short story (The Maninthe middle) in its affinities 
with Premchand’s writings and attempts a distinction between the writings 
of the two different historical phases as also the changing attitude. of the 
committed writer all along. In the opinion of Tewari, Markandeya has. 
shed that idealism and overall determinism which didn’t allow the Hindi 
writer of the thirties to see concrete social problems in their concrete class 
manifestations. / 

In the second article, Tewari outlines the limitations of a writing 
(the short stories of Doodhnath Singh) which draws its strength initially 
from social reality but in the absence of a conscious effort on the part of 
the writer drifts apart gradually and thus, becomes a lifeless and foggy 
expression of a narrow vision and experience. 

. Vaam’s marked left character is manifest in Bhairav Prasad Gupta’s 
article, *Preparing for the Socialist Revolution." Gupta gives an account 
of the past happenings in the Communist movement and cautions the 
socialists of today to guard against wrong understanding of a historical 
situation. It calls the struggle of the CPI-M for existence and expansion, 
the most difficult in the face of a two-pronged attack from the other com- 
munist parties in India. But the CPI-M’s correct understanding and 
genuine character are also more than proved by the fact that all these 
political parties in India which represent the interests of the capitalist 
class and reactionary feudal forces consider it to be their main enemy. 
Gupta’s article, marked by honesty and good intention but intelligent only 
in flashes, suffers, however, from an over-all lack of analysis of social 
forces in India. 

. Other significant literary pieces in Vaam are two short stories, 
one written by Israil and the other by Madhkuar Singh. Israil 
paints the picture of a fast intensfying struggle between the 
majority of labouring’ classes and the few landowners in a village. 
The hollowness of a vision which cannot appreciate the meaning of a fight 
for one’s rights and dignity is fairly sharply exposed in it. The 
‘difference’ (which is also the title of the story) between a prolonged 
inert existence in the name of non-violence and a life which draws 
strength from full involvement in the social struggle on the side of the 
just human cause comes out clearly with all the irony about the former. 
Madhukar Singh in his short story catches minutely the .moment where 
people become disillusioned gradually about our ‘democracy’ under 
which possibilities of seeking opportunist gains are limitless. 

~ Actually, Katha, Vaam and_Samarambh (the last one brought out by 
Bhairav Prasad Gupta) should be seen together. They are a unit in the 
sense that most of the contributors are common. Then, the questions— 

‘literary as well as political—raised in one have been elaborated ‘in the 
other. One can, in fact, feel the movement of left thinking from a 
general emotional upsurge through a` process of curious discussion to a 
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nday well-rationalised outlook. In the span of,about three years, 
the Hindi writer seems to have attained a fair degree of maturity with 
regard to socio-political and literary questions. 

But this may not be taken to mean that there are no serious, 
flaws in the writer’s understanding of some basic issues. Some of them 
tend to become so excited in their zeal to promote ‘scientific socialist’ 
thinkining and combat deviations from ‘genuine progressive outlook’ 
that they lose intellectual balance in the bargain. In this regard, parti- 
cular mention can be made of two articles by Bhairav Prasad Gupta— 
"Preparing for a Socialist Revolution" (of which we have talked above): 
and “was Lukacs a Marxist ?" In the first article, while criticising the. 
thinking of the Communist Party of India around the days of indepen- 
.dence, Bhairav has totally sacrificed analysis of the objective historical 
situation in preference to emphasising a few minor tactical issues. For 
‘instance, he does not take into consideration the illusion which 
the capitalist class, succeded in creating in the minds of the Indian 
masses in the wake of Gandhi-Nehru leadership and which still conti- 
nues to a great ‘extent in the larger part of the country. Likewise, in 
the second article he goés out of all proportions to negate Lukacs’s 
contribution to Marxist thought in general and aesthetics. in parti- 
cular on the weak plea that Lukacs was the son of a banker and 
that, therefore, he owed the tendency of his fitful and changing loyalties 
to his family origin. One is actually required to go a little deeper into 
the critical content of a Lukacs before taking up the big task of eva- 
luation. 

^. Before we sum up, we might do well to take note of the recent 
number of a magazine Samayik published from Calcutta. It seems to 
be coming from an altogether different kind of social atmosphere and 
bears the distinct stamp of the hair-raising political happenings in that 
state. . It speaks out tellingly of the farcical extent to which ‘demo- 
cracy’ has been manipulated by the ruling classes there. In. terms of 
intense topical writing, the present number alone will be remembered 
for a long time. Especially, Nagarjun’s poem, entitled “At Least, 
Now, O Goddess, Stop This Farce of Elections ?” referring to the rece- 
ntly held | state elections in Bengal (March, 1972) is remarkable for 
its anguish, bitter irony and anger aimed at. the blow the rulers have , 
dealt to the democratic’ mass movement there. Containing in all 32 
stanzas of -which the first 16- were actually written before the March 
Elections, the poet has characterised the nature of progress of a mass 
movement which is sought to..be. thwarted, ‘by means fair or foul, by 
those who represent the interests of private property. -In a long series 
of suppressions and persecutions of which the first half of the poem gives 
a graphic account, the positive human values lose ground while success 
through killing and bloodshed becomes the watchword. The second 
half narrates poetically the horror of happenings—organised stamping 
of ballot-papers in the name of ‘free and fair ‘elections’, riotings, 
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murders, etc. so that the official government could be formed—and: 
refers to contemporary political history in very pungent words. 

Almost the same feelings find expression in another poem “State-: 

ment of the Corpses’ written by Sriharsh? As said in this poem, the 
only fault for which “democracy” punished fatally a doctor in Bengal 
was that “I wanted to open a new hospital to cure my country of cancer, 
and preserve the health of unborn children—my fault! I kept to the 
. left.” 
With the short stories of Israil and Vo An Nh (a Vietnamese writer): 
and poems of Shriram Tewari, Rituraj, Akshey Upadhyaya, Savita’ 
Bannerjee, etc. the present Samayik offers a virtual contrast to most 
of the Hindi magazines (specially those which are run commercially) 
and poses a serious question before the’ Hindi writer: Would you dare 
confront the horrifying reality of our society, or would you with closed 
eyes, dream of some unreal themes, thus denying yourself the essential 
value of involvement and commitment ? 

Apart from this human and intense writing, Samayik 3 has also a 
lot of analytical and thoughtful content. It contains a number of long 
_ articles on various literary issues and basic Marxist outlook, the most 

notable among them being “Culture and Superstructure”, in Hindi 
translation, by the well-known Marxist leader and thinker, EMS 
Namboodiripad. Particular mention can also be made of Bhagwan Singh, 
Sudhish Pachauri, Karan Singh Chauhan, and the editorial article by 
Vimal Varma, all of these being written with a fair degree of intellectual 
compentence.It is not surprising though that a state where democratic 
fight of the masses is getting stronger with every new day is also able to 
contribute such quality of commited writing. 

One is heartened to see in Samayik that the Hindi writer is learning 
to hit back if the power-wielding men try to disrupt the growing demo- 
cratic consciousness of the people. He (The Hindi writer) seems to be 
realising gradually that power to create conditions for justice and equality 
rests in the intelligent collective action in which the people who actually 
take part in production (the working class) remain in the lead. He is 
also becoming aware of his own specific role which cannot be other than 
giving expression to the just aspirations of the people and educating them. 
in objective scientific outlook. By sealing his fate with the toiling masses 
who are deprived of dignified living at the present time and thus sepa-- 
rating him finally from the middle class mentality of vacillations, dilly- 
dallying and seeking opportunist gains, the writer might, with the onward 
march of history, be able to produce works of immense literary value and 
lasting importance. : 
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World outlook and Literary Value 


IN his article (in'Social Scientist, August 1972) Mr Mohan Thampi has 
raised an important issue for discussion among the Marxist literary critics. 
It would always be helpful to know when the political ideology propoun- 
ed in a particular work of literature truly reflects the writer’s total grasp 
of contemporary reality embodied in that work and when it does not. 
"^ Mr Thampi’s discussion goes a long way in clarifying this complicated 
question. 

It is good to remind ourselves that a writer’s total grasp of social 
reality can be identified in his work only by taking into account such 
things as the dramatic conflicts generated by interaction of the separate 
destinies of individual characters, the structure of imagery and the over- 
all perspective or point of view behind the representation. Sincé all these 
different aspects of the aesthetic form function in active co-operation with 
each other, it is only through our awareness of their integrated functioning 
that we would discover the writer's total grasp of reality. The structure 
of ideas and the arguments deployed by the writer would, of course, be 
relevant but only in so far as they form an essential part of the unity of 
the work, When the political ideology is detachable or can be easily 
isolated from the other vital elements of the aesthetic form, it would 
certainly not give us a correct idea regarding the real value of the work 
of literature. : 

This should not, however, be taken to mean that the conscious 
ideology of the writer does not tell us anything about his work or that the 
real insights the work has to offer are entirely due to the writer’s uncons- 
cious response to the social reality of-his times. Such a distrust of conscious 
formulation would amount to an anti-intellectual stance which is incompa- 
tible with Marxism. As Mr Thampi has clearly stated, the whole problem 
is so complex that it does not permit any mechanical generalisation and 
the function of ideology in a work of literature has to be precisely deter- 
mined in each particular case. Sometimes thé writer may have 
responded very actively to the most dynamic forces shaping the reality of 
his times and put himself at the nodal points where he can experience all 
the real contradictions of the objective reality in their maximum com- 
plexity and intensity. Such a writer, even if he carries some survivals 
of the false consciousness in his ideology will be able to achieve a ‘triumph 
of realism’ ‘in his major works. because his active involvement in the 
dynamic situation would enable him to give an authentic record of the 
movement of the historical process, - The conscious ideology (in so far as 
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it is false) could easily be ignored in this case since it melts away in 
moments of imaginative confrontation of the writer with the reality of his 
times. 

There could be another situation when we can notice an element of 
‘adjustment’ or wishfulfilment in the world-outlook of the emergent 
democratic and progressive movement with which the writer has identified 
himself. This would introduce some obscurantism or sentimentalism in the 

ideology crystallising in his major works. We cannot here completely 

ignore the weakness of the ideology, but there would be a ‘triumph of 
realism’ here, too, to the extent that the writer has a correct sense of the 
direction of the historical movement and at least has been able to ask the 
right type: of questions even when he has not come up with the right 
answers. l 

Another distinct situation is of the writer who comes after the 

contradictions of a society divided into classes have intensified to such an 
extent that it has led to the emergence of a powerful working class move- 
ment with a political ideology based on Marxian dialectical materialism. 
The.reactionary and obscurantist ideology present in a work produced in 
such a historical context could not be so easily ignored, since it would be 
intimately connected with some basic flaws in the sensibility and world- 
outlook of the writer. In this case it would mean that the writer persists 
in his false consciousness either because he is incapable of responding, or 
_ unwilling to respond, to the most outstanding facts of the social reality 
of his times. He has deliberately shut out from his imagination the 
challenging revolutionary experience of the working class and rejected the 
rational framework wherein this experience finds a proper articulation. 

Yet another case of a gap between the conscious ideology and the 
total grasp of realities embodied in the work of literature could be of the 
socialist writer who has accepted the intellectual formulations of scientific 
socialism, but only in an abstract form. ` Such a writer will not be able to 
realise the dialectical relation between theory and practice and he would 
not know how ideology could be mediated into experience. Consequently; 
ideology would be present in his art in an inert form. Since the ideology 
would not be the active informing principle behind his experience, we 
would notice no ‘triumph of realism’ in his work. Lukacs has discussed 
at length the complexities‘of this problem of relevance of the writer’s 
conscious outlook to the literary value of his work. In fact it is rather 
surprising that Mr Thampi’ s article does not make any reference to the 
writings of Lukacs who in the course of his discussion of Balzac and 
Tolstoy as also in his comments on the ‘socialist naturalism’ and ‘revo- 
lutionary romanticism’ has some valuable insights to offer on the compli- 
cated issue of the relationship between conscious ideology and literary 
value. Lukacs's concepts of ‘typicality’ and ‘perspective’ can certainly. 
be very useful in discussing this question and with their help we can judge 
how far the writer’s conscious ideology becomes an integral part of his 
` work. In discussing the literary value of a work, the .chief consideration 
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with Lukacs is to see how far the writer has been able to capture the 
pattern of objective reality—the pattern which is constituted by the dynamic 
interaction of the essential and historically necessary, elemcnts of the 
objective reality. : 

I would in the end like to draw attention to a negative aspect of 
Mr Thampi's thought-provoking article. At crucial points in his argu- 
mentation, Mr Thampi has used terms which are not appropriate from the 
Marxist point of view. For example, to conceive of the writer’s ‘subjective 
sensibility’ as a ‘filter’ through which the objective reality passes in order 
to become the work of art would hardly be acceptable toa Marxist. This 
would introduce a basic disjunction betwéen the outer and inner reality 
and would infuse an abstract schematisation on the writer's experience so 
that the dynamic interacticn between different constituents of this expe- 
rience will tend to become muted. The metaphor of filter indicates that 
the writer's response to objective reality is of a passive, uninvolved and 
static recipient. In actual fact, a major writer's response to the world 
around him has to be of active involvement and he has to live through all 
the contradictions of the objective reality of his times. He does not 
statically and passively receive like a filter some currents of life that pass 
through his sensibility and in the process take on a colouring of the dross 
left'by the earlier currents as they get embodied in the work of art. In 
fact, a visualisation of the impact of the objective reality on the individual 
in terms of a stream and filter would tend to obscurethe dialectical tension 
among the various constituents of the objective reality, too. Since the 
objective reality is basically a dynamic interaction of contradictory forces 
or formations, it would hardly bé approriate to imagine it as a stream or 
current. For this same reason we can take objection to a phrase like the 
‘flux of human history’. The historical process seldom takes the form of 
limpid, uninterrupted flow of a fluid material. Then it could be confusing 
to think of an inner world which is at least partially insulated from the 
dynamic interactions of the outer world. It could result in bringing by 
the backdoor the inexhaustible reservoir of experience untouched by the 
reality principle which is the Freudian unconscious. When Mr Thampi 
refers to the ‘inner world of man where one finds innumerable indeter- 
. minates,’ I am afraid he comes dangerously close to subscribing to a 
mystique of the inner self that would be hard to reconcile with Marxian ' 
rationality. 1 

Of course, Marxian rationality is different from that of the positivists, 
and it does take into account the ‘relative autonomy’ of different struc- 
tures of reality, but a Marxist would stop short of describing any aspect 
of actual human experience as ‘indeterminate.’ The potentialities which 
have not yet become actual or the developments which are in the womb 
-of future could, of course, be unpredictable, and. hence to that extent 
indeterminate. But nothing that has already come into existence should 
be viewed as indeterminate, howsoever complex and unanalysable it may 
appear tobe, + - © OM PARKASH GREWAL 
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CHARLES BETTELHEIM, INDIA INDEPENDENT, Macgibbon & 
^ Kee, London, 1968. pp 410 Special Indian Price Rs 60 


‘THE problem: of economic development in India: during the post- 
Independence period has interested economists both at home and ‘abroad, 
and there is no dearth of literature on the subject. Not only has practi- 

cally every. conceivable problem been identified and discussed by econo- 

‘mists, but the numerous committees have also made substantial contribu- 

. tions in their respective fields. 

` But Bettelheim’s India Independent, first published in French’ in 
1962 and subsequently revised,.and translated into English; in 1968 
remains till today perhaps the only study of economic development in the 

- country during the two decades since mgepenclence by a profesional 
Marxist economist of repute. A - 

India had emerged on the eve of Ei deer dens asa classic example 
of an underdeveloped economy. The country had suffered colonial 
. exploitation at the hands of Britishers for about two centuries, and, in 

fact, the development of the world capitalist system after the advent of 

„an industrial nucleus in eighteenth century. Britain had disrupted:the 
world economy of the time and eventually conditioned later ‘economic 
development i in the metropolis and the underdevelopment in the colony, 

‘that is, in India, In fact, a structural crisis had started developing ' and 
could be foreseen from the growing contradiction between the accelerated 
growth of population and the sluggishness of industrial development. . 

After independence, India embarked upon the path of planned 
, deyelopment.in the existing capitalist framework. Till the end of the 
First. world war, economists of all shades of opinion believed that it was 

inevitable for all countries to follow the capitalist pattern of development. 

The choice could, however, be made only between the classical‘pattern of 
Britain and the non-revolutionary Prussian or the Japanese pattern. `- ' 

_ But the emergence of socialistic pattern of developmentin the-Soviet 
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Union after the First world’ war.’ brought about a significant change 
in ,thinking. . Further, .from’ their historical. experience the Indian 
bourgeoisie also realised that the development of. capitalism’ as a world 
System had resulted in the:simultaneóus generation of underdevelopment 
ün some parts and development in some other parts. Though it did not 
'agree to severe all connections with the developed capitalist countries, 
-it definitely favoured the.: demand for weakening the links. With this 
realisation that there Were little prospects of growth along the classical 
‘path’ of capitalist development, it reconciled itself to an increasirig partici- 
pation ‘of the State in economic development. This is how the era of 
capitalistic economic-planning ushered in this country. 
Since India’s pattern of development is basically capitalistic, a 
“Specific variant of the Prussian or the Japanese path, it has evoked unpre- 
cedented. ‘interest in academic circles." The success and failure of the 
planning. in this country. have been keenly watched and the various 
development economists have drawn: diametrically opposite conclusions 
from the same sets of data. The products of the Publications Division 
which are largely pompous and propagandistic fail to convince that peace- 
ful transformation of the economy from the capitalistic to socialistic can 
“be accomplished through’. “democratic economic planning”, . There is, 
therefore, a need for a.book which ‘analyses not only the structure of the 
‘economy ‘as’ objectively as possible but also interprets the, process of 
development on a historical plane in a scientific manner. Bettleheim 
‘achieves this combination of objectives in his India Independent. l 
-The book is:divided ifí twò parts. The first part explores the social 
and economic structure of the country ‘and in’ particular that of rural 
India j the industrialisation process as it_had-emerged on the eve of inde- 
spondence. - the’ formation of.the bourgeoisie and the accumulation of 
„capital and the role of tlie overall political structure” just after indepen- 
-dence, The importance of ‘social, and’ political structure in a study of 
‘economic’ development need ‘not be exaggerated, but to ignore it comple- 
.tely will -be incorrect. Most of the’ bourgeois development, economists 
‘are in the habit of studying the behaviour of an economy in isolation 
‘with ‘an absurd hypothesis that there is an insignificant relationship 
„between the social structure and economic growth, and thus commit the 
"mistake of wrong identification of the causes of underdevelopment. :Unlike 
these economists, Bettelheim starts his study ofthe Indian economy with 
the analysis of? social,’ political and‘ economic strücturé and is able to 
` relate them: to development. : 
In most of.the literature on the subject, Indian economy has wrong- 
‘ly been charaterised as pre-capitalist, ` or pre-industrial or at the most 
dualistic:: "The error in this characterisation of Indian economy arises in 
“part, as Bipan Chandra has aptly put it, “from the belief that because 
-British India was economically; sócially, culturally and. politically back- 
- ward, it was ipso facto non-iodern, traditional or pre-capitalist”. <. There 
is yet another, reason: and perhaps éven more important causing error 
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in characterisation, that is, the smallness of the capitalistic sector. Cons- 
cious of this, Bettelheim warns ‘‘that the size of the capitalist sector 
should not be taken to indicate that the capitalist sector’s role in the 
Indian economy is negligible. On the contrary, the enterprises of this 
sector play a decisive role in the dynamics of the economy”. (P. 3) 

But in the same vein he has said: “The fact that only a relatively 

small part of the incomes...less than half—comes from modern industry and 
trade shows the importance ‘of pre-capitalist relationship in the Indian 
economy”. (P. 3) He has noted further that in spite of certain changes 

, in the relationships among the agriculturists, there existed an important 

obstacle in the form of: semi-feudal ‘relationships in the field of produc- 

, tion, which made emergence of agricultural capitalism difficult. But to 
characterise Indian economy as semi-feudal and capitalist as Bettelheim 
has done is also questionable. Marxists, particularly those who share 
the views of Andre Gunder Frank, may say that Indian economy includ- 
ing its agriculture is part of a capitalist system. It is the development 
and functioning of this system which produce both development and 
underdevelopment simultaneously and which account for the terrible 
reality of agriculture in India. 

Indian bourgeoisie as a whole totals at the most 1.5 per cent of 
the population, but its economic and political influence is tremendous. 
This reality is generally ignored by all those social scientists. who wrongly 
believe force of numbers is the only factor which determines the power 
ofa social group. Bettelheim, however, takes pains to stress that inspite of 
its smallness, the bourgeoisie holds the key position in Indian society. 

- Its wealth is concentrated and it is in close contact with both the national 
politics and admininistration. But due to India's colonial heritage a 
relatively large part of big industry's and the bank's capital remained in the 
hands of foreigners and this limited the power of the national bourgeoisie. . 

. He further observes that the Indian industrial capital has shown a ten- 
dency to take monopolistic form, which, in his opinion, is quite natural 
in a country which started industrial development when the world capi- 
talism had already reached the monopolistic stage. The influence of 
monopoly capital has been strengthened considerably by the fusion of 
commercial and industrial interests with interests in the banking sector. 
(P. 72). Itis infact this penetrating analysis of the modern industrial 
sector that helps in identifying the character of the state. 

No doubt, the proletariat in India is disorganised and weak. 

But to characterise Indian labour as transitional, as it has been 
done by most of the labour experts, is not corroborated by facts. Com- 
menting on this viewpoint, Bettelheim has very aptly remarked that “if 
this were so, one could hardly speak of true proletariat”. (P. 88) In his 
view, the emphasis on the migratory character of Indian labour is totally 
misplaced. Nobody disputes that the industrial workers maintain con- 
tacts with their villages ; at the same time, it is also not true that they 
are temporary migrants, ‘The industrial proletariat is stable enough 
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. to have appreciable strength by virtue of its solidarity."(P. 88) Never- 
theless, he adds, the’ working class movement remains weak and in a 
situation like this where the balance of powér is in the favour of big 
bourgeoisie, the petty bourgeoisie also throws its weight in support of 
conservative or even reactionary policies. 

The political structure of the country has.been analysed on two 
levels ; firstly, according to the legal provisions of the constitution ; 
secondly, according to the administrative and political forces. Before 
going into the legal position of the constitution, Bettelheim rightly 
questions the propriety of getting the constitution ratified by an Assembly 
which was hardly representative of all interests. Nomination of as many as 
93 members representing feudal interests had given undue weightage to 
the propertied classes. The constitution was so drafted that it left ambi- 
guity on several important points, so much so that in spite of its ‘federal’ 
nature, the Centre could always thwart the progressive reforms which 
the states wanted to implement even if they (the states) were within 
their exclusive rights to do so. Furthef, an important constraint on eco- 
nomic development is poor administrative machinery. The author has 
rightly stated that the Indian Union inherited a colonial type of adminis- 
tration which was eventually repressive and bureaucratic. The change- 
over was 'smooth' because the Congress Government had foreseen the 
difficulties which could result from the independence, and thus it had 
taken all precautions. 

Although in a book like the one under review, itis not possible to 
study the sócial basis and programmes of each political party, yet 
Bettelheim's comments on .the policie and functioning of the leading 
parties in the country display his remarkable understanding of the Indian 
political structure. 

To take an example, it is really intriguing to many that the’ Cong- 
ress which is essentially a party of the Indian bourgeoisie, approaches the 
people with a programme that looks progressive and includes agrarian 
reforms, enlargement of ‘the public sector and economic planning. Its 
proclaimed objective is also ‘socialism’, of. whatever kind and however ill- 
defined it may be. The author, however, dispels all doubts about the 
policies of Congress when he writes that a part of Congress Party’s 
programme—‘“‘notably on public sector development—is an objective 
necessity for Indian capitalism, which can only progress by means of State 
capitalism. The Indian bourgeoisie is one of.the subtlest and most intelli- 
gent in the world where politics is concerned; its strength being that it has 
no fear of words, and is quite willing to’ support ‘socialist’ policies if they 
are to its advantage" (P. 132). 

'The second part of the book demonstrates that India made a start 
towards economic development after independence. The growth has 
been slow and erratic leading to a crisis in the balance of payments. This 
study of the behaviour of theeconomy.is important in itself, but it is far 
more important to relate it to the process of social change. The merit 
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of Bettelheim's. India Independent lies not so much in the precise des. 
cription of all that has has happened in the field of agriculture and indus- 
tries as in its effort to relate the dynamics of the economy to the increas- 
‘ing social contradictions. - 

Bettelheim starts his analysis of the social disce in India after 
the independence with his observations on the. objective necessity that 
impelled the Indian bourgeoisie to favour some kind of state capita- 
lism. State capitalism has taken several forms and the indicative plan- 
ning which India has pecie since 1957, has become its principal instru- 
ment, 

The chapter entitled END EN and Agrarian Policy" deals with 
the production trends and the institutional and technological reforms. 
Commenting on the performance of the agricultural sector as a whole, 
the author has remarked with great dissatisfaction that “there is an in- 
crease in crops considered as a whole, but itis too slow and too little; 
the foreign trade situation is not at all improved in consequence." (p.179) 
This failure ofthe agricultural sector has been attributed to both insti- 
tutional and technological constraints. The author has examined in detail 
how the present structure remains a formidable obstacle to the develop- 
ment and thus leaves a note of warning to all those who are trying 
to find a wholly technocratic’ solution of the problem. ' The legislations 
passed by the state governments to eliminate all intermediaries between 
the tiller and the state have left much to be desired and the peripheral: 
changes have failed to make any qualitative . GHRAEBE in the agrarian 
- situation. 

Bettelheim is perhaps right when he argues that the reforms were 
carried out with an implicit understanding that capitalist production 
is the only way to break the inertia in the rural life and to activate the- 
productive forces. But the social and political considerations were a 
strong deterrent to carrying out reforms effectively. The author feels that 
in spite of several defects in agrarian legislations and their half-hearted 
implementation, capitalist farming has-increased ; though it is limited by 
small number of holdings and .the size of the farms. The only honest 
attempt, the author continues to introduce progressive agraian reforms 
was made.by the Namboodiripad Government. in 1959, but the move 
was thwarted first by the bourgeois, parties at the state level which 
resorted to violence and finally by. the Central Government which sus- 
pended -the Communist majority Kerala Government. 

In the opinion of Bettleheim, industry has shown the most decisive 
advance. The first fifteen years of economic planning recorded the highest 
: rate of expansion that India has ever known ; yet, the economic progress 
has been far below the targets.as well as insufficient for the country’s 
requirements. But -what is still more regettable from the author’s point 
of ‘view is that some recent developments particularly the growth of 
monopolies ` and misuse . of economic surplus and distortions in the 
priorities have weakened. rather than, reinforced the economic structure, 
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He is perfectly right-in his assertion „that the distortion in priorities; has 


.been caused by the- influence of: : “big: capital. . This ‘fact is generally 


ignored by the ‘professional economists’ who somehow do not mind 
working on the basis of a wrong hypothesis that the Planning Com- 
mission, and the Government which lay down these priorities are free 


` from all influences. In fact, the bourgeoisie distorts the pattern of develop- 
ment by upsetting the priorities ‘and helps: the ' expansion ‘of industries 


' producing’ consumer goods of : ‘secondary importance. Bettleheim has 


forcefully argued that this development of non-priority industries leads 
to immobilisation of large: amounts of: capital, and thus results in pseudo- 
industrialisation. ines 4 

- Failures of the industrial sector are both political: as well as econo- 
mic. Oh the political plane, the author has noted that this lopsided 
industrial development does hot serve as an instrument of rapid change 


‘in the social ‘structure. Failings on the economic ‘plane are still more 


glaring: Bettelheim’s analysis leaves ‘no doubt that the pseudo-industrial- 
sation has not enabled the country to mobilise the’ immense unemployéd 
productive forces for- the benefit of true industrialisation, or even to 
retain économic surplus for the purpose of further industrial. develop- 
ment. With these failures, the economy is headed towards a major 
economic crisis. This viewpoint. of the author has been corroborated 
by the course of events in the late sixties, Particularly when the growth 
in almost all major industries: came to a standstill. 

' Further, the author makes a very - important’ observation when he 
says that there has been a shift’in the attitude of the’ Indian bourgeoisie 
towards foreign capital and.the period has been characterised by a closer 
collaboration between the two. In his opinion, India's: increased. reliance 
on foreign capital, particularly: ifit comes from the capitalist countries 
will force her towards a situation that one’ withesses today in Latin 
American countries : “incapacity : to meet foreign expenses (payments, 
interest costs, dividends, imports ‘costs, etc.), a demand for more aid and 
for a payment moratorium; the arrival of a mission of ‘financial experts” 


-sent by the creditor countries or by the’ IBRD: or the IMF., who 


ae 


would outline an: ‘austerity programme’ .which .India . would ' be forced 
to accept, . un losing ‘the initiative : “in matters iof. investment, prices, 
currency, etc.’ ' (p. 363) S : : . 

But even in this.period of crisis, it “is only: the’ monopoly capital 
which manages to prosper, while" the’ masses-in large. numbers suffer. 
Increasing inequalities intensify‘ socia] tensions and créate a ground for 
revolutionary movement: But to what extent it will develop, will depend 


‘onthe nature of the economic crisis as-well ‘as on -the existence: of a 
- well organised militant mass’:‘movement ‘guided by a- genuine revo- 


lutionary organisation. -Though:not ' very. original, this generalisation by 

Bettelheim appears: to'be perfectly” valid im view: of the: developments 

in the states of Bl ae i Bengal and dera, ‘Particularly. i in recent years. 
KE. au E ^. 'S K MISERA 


ANGUS Mappison, CLASS STRUCTURE AND ECONOMIC 
GROWTH: INDIA AND PAKISTAN SINCE THE MUGHULS 
George Allen and Unwin, London, 1971pp 181 £1.75 


IN the present work, Angus Maddison has set the ambitious aim of : 
covering the entire economic development and the accompanying changes 
in class structure of the Hindustan sub-continent since the time of the 
Mughuls in just about 180 pages. The author has had the opportunity 
to observe the Indian conditions during his wide travels in this country. 
He was at one time associated with the Pakistan Planning Commission as 
adviser on social policy. "Though he regrets that information on income 
distribution is too poor to warrant rigorous conclusions on the relation 
between the social structure and economic growth, yet he hopes to have 
put the contemporary problems in their historical perspective. The 
sections on economic growth have a clipped neatness about them and 
present highly complex data in simple, clear terms. But the analysis of 
the class structure especially. that of the recent times, suffers from 
inadequacies. 

The major conclusion of the work is that during all the three 
periods under scrutiny—the Moghul, the colonial and the post-indepen- 
dence period—the dead weight of class and caste structure has prevented 
the full realisation of the economic potential of the sub-continent- 
Regarding the results of the development iin India and Pakistan since 
independence, the author's criticism coincides, in the main, with that of 
the left wing critics of the economic policies of the two countries. Admit- 
ting that in both the countries a modest growth in real income has taken 
place, Maddison says : “Unfortunately the material benefits of economic 
progress have not filtered down to the bottom half of the population. The 
degree of inequality has widend since independence. The overall effect 
of government action has been regressive in both countries. The system 
has had a negligible effect on income distribution, government expendi- 
ture has had a regressive impact, bureaucratic controls have favoured the 
rich, and land reforms, and vlage uplift have done nothing for the 
bottom half of the rural population.” 

Maddison disagrees with nationalist historians like R C Dutt ana 
the comparatively high level of productivity during the Mughul period. The 
backwardness of the Indian economy in that period is only partly attri- 
buted to technological factors. But the fundamental reason was the 
institutional structure in which the parasitic and predatory state 
apparatus had a dominent place. Maddison also takes issue with “Marxist 
and anti-British” historians (like R P Duttand P ABaran) who are alleged 
to have exaggerated the size of the Indian plunder during the colonial 
period. On the other hand, he also disagrees with the Marxist assessment 
of the regenerating impact of the British; “Marx’s assessment of the 
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likely impact of British rule was reasonable enough in 1853 when it was 
written but unfortunately these brief newspaper articles (which Marx 
based largely on information provided by Engels) have been resuscitated 
by vulgar Marxists as if they were holy writ, particularly by Palme Dutt. 
Thus they have contributed to the general exaggeration of the impact of 
British rule in India.” 

Whatever may be the exact quantum of the British imperialist 
plunder, a recognition of the enormity of exploitation is implicit in 
Maddison’s own statement that while between 1757 and 1947 per capita 
income in India did not increase, in UK itself in the corresponding 
period, there was a ten-fold increase in per capita income. 

Discussing the origins and ideology of the Indian nationalist move- 
ment, Maddison distinguishes four main types of nationalism : (1) Status- 

~ quo conservatism represented by the forces that led the Mutiny in 1857; 
(2) bourgedis nationalism represented by D Noroji and RC Dutt inherited 
by the State apparatus and bureaucracy after independence ; (3) populist 
and partly revivalist Gandhian nationalism ; and -(4) social-revolutionary 
nationalism represented by Nehru who wanted to break up the old society 
and to experiment with new social and economic forms. In a summary 
judgement on Nehru, the author says ; Nehru ‘“‘was a social-revolutionary 
in theory and only to a limited extent in practice." In contrast to the 
complexity of Indian nationalism, Pakistan’s nationalism is of simple 
bourgeois character without any social revolutionary element. “Jinnah 
and his supporters were men of property who did not wish to change the 
social order but simply wanted to ensure that their community got a fair 
share of the pickings, In fact, Jinnah gave the social problem no real 
consideration. He was not even conscious of the irony when he said once 
in London, ‘Democracy is the blood of Mussalmans...I give you an 
example. Very often, when I go toa mosque, my chauffeur stands side 
by side with me. Mussalmans believe in fraternity, equality and 
liberty’.” 

According to Maddison, since independence per capita income has 
grown by 0.9 per cent a year in India, compared with a more or less 
stagnant level from 1900 to 1946. He lists five reasons for this accelerated 
economic growth : the emphasis of bureaucratic action on development, 
increased rate of investment, foreign aid, the growth of qualified labour 
force and the greater technological opportunities. Maddison does not fail 
to remind us that growth is not confined to India but is a world-wide 
phenomenon. When he compares India with other developing countries, 
he finds that this country’s post-war performance is ‘well below the 
average for developing countries’. In a table giving comparative figures 
of levels ofper capita real income for a sample of 22 developing countries, 
India occupies the twenty first position. In fact, the only country poorer 
than India in the list is Pakistan. Pakistan’s growth rate in the 60’s has 
been a little higher than that of India. The author says, “It seems 
virtually certain that the average income level in East Pakistan is lower 
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now than in 1857.” The intensity of exploitation suffered by the people 
in that part of the continent, revealed. in thé chilling cold statement, 
staggers imagination. : 

"The most substantial part of the book is devoted to an analysis 
of the ‘social impact of India’s ‘socialist pattern.’ The author is not 
taken in by the socialistic rhetoric of the government’s economic spokes- 
men. In fact, he makes it clear that development in India is not likely 
to yield fruitful results when pursued’ along socialist lines. “The eco- 
nomy is less ‘feudal’ and more capitalist, but it isa bureaucratically con- 
trolled and inefficient capitalism. The so- -called ‘socialist pattern’ has 
done nothing to speed up economic growth. ‘There is no doubt that 
growth has been better than in the colonial period but it might well 
have been faster still without the ‘socialist pattern?" l 

. Maddison cites a recent Ford Foundation report’ on’ poverty in 
India which concluded that inequality' increased in 1960's, with a marked 
deterioration in the standards of the urban poor. Why should the gap 
between the rich and the poor widen. when the government ‘agencies 
introduce legislation with radical intentions ? “India has been governed 
since independence by a coalition consisting of the -bureaucratic-military 
establishment which implements policy, the big business groups which 
have backed Congress financially, the-rank- and-file politicians whe mainly 
represent the rural squirearchy and richer peasants, and the intellectuals 
who articulate policy.” Nehru belonged to the last group. Maddison’s charge 
against Nehru (and presumably against his suceess) is not hypocrisy but 
strategic error. He bujlt up a wide range of -inefficient heavy industries 
in the name of socialism. ‘This strategy is supposed’ to have hindered 
growth. Indian land reforms measures have- failed in establishing a 
socialist pattern in agriculture. They have hastened a move towards. 
capitalism, with a widening of income differentials ‘between the’ village 
capitalists and the landless. ` 

One should admit that compared to the Congress politicians in 
India the ruling groups in Pakistan were less hypocritical. in their policy 
declarations. In India, everyone knows that all the politics have oily: 
strengthened monopoly groups, but the government spokesmen declare ` 
that they are earnest about removing poverty and achieving socialism. In’ 
Pakistan, on the other hand,.the official doctrine’ of ‘functional inequa- 
lity’ justifies the concentration of wealth in the hands’ of a small number: 
of Punjabi monopolists. : 

Maddison’s criticism of the Indian bureaucracy exposes the 'hollow- 
ness of the official claim: of establishing an egalitarian society. Our 
bureaucracy, essentially an inefficient. version: of the colonial sfeel-frame, 
is notoriously unsuited. to: bring about’ the declared social changes. 
“Civil servants are segregated into four classes which maintain an almost 
ritual ‘distance from each. other. Power is: highly concentrated in the^ 
17,231 officers in Class I ofthe Central Government who are less. thar 
orie per cent of the total strength, of 2.7: million: Within Class: I, the 
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2,500 members of the IAS stand out as the super elite...Most of the Class 
III staff are clerical workers whose working language is English. Usually 
they have only a half knowledge of this language, so that their work is 
done mechanically, with only quasi-comprehension of its functional pur- 
pose... Class IV consists of more than a million menials—functionally 
redundant guards and chaprasis who carry tea and files and salute their 
officers. Most of their time is spent loitering in corridors. One calcula- 
tion suggests thaton average they are usefully employed for twelve minutes 
aday... Every one with power or responsibility in the éstablishment is 
protected from harsh realities which are the daily lot of the mass of the 
population." 

The failure of the Indian government to deliver the promised goods 
becomes more pronounced when set against the background of the 
Chinese development. When India is limping with 3 per cent growth, 
recent statistics about China released by the United Nations reveal a ten 
per cent growth in that country. This despite the set-backs in the early 60's 
and the dislocations caused by the Cultural Revolution. Further, this 
growth is actually reflected in the material and culturallife of the people 
in China. Much of Maddison’s criticism of the Indian policies is valid, 
but historical perspective does not extend to the contemporary interna- 
tional context in which the Indian development takes place. Efficient 
administration, emphasis on agriculture and consumption, less heavy in- 
dustry—these seem to be some of the suggestions of Maddison for an 
accelerated growth. He seems to think that bureaucracy is the biggest 
stumbling block in the path of India's progress. ‘‘There it no point in 
writing blueprints for social change, unless the bureaucracy itself is re- 
formed." Maddison does not tell us which social forces can do this for 
what social objectives. - Whatever may be this objective, it can never be a 
more efficient capitalism. 

' MOHAN THAMPI 
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Development of Capitalism in Agriculture—II 


FROM about 1960 onwards, .as. the ‘effective failure of 
‘the land reforms became clear, there was a- swing in official 
policy towards a technocratic solution of the agricultural 
problem, exemplified initially in the Intensive Agricultural 
Development Programme. The main idea was the provision 
of new inputs—mainly fertilisers, pesticides, better seeds 
and know-how, in irrigated areas. New investment in the 
land, use of better inputs and some mechanisation, had already 
started at an earlier date as the stimulus of improving terms 
of trade became operative. This is clear from the estimated 
increase by 39 per cent between 1951-52 and 1960-61, starting 
from a very low or nori-existent base, of the purchases of inter- 
mediate goods by agriculture from n on-agriculture : notably 
fertilisers, pesticides, electricity, diesel oil and machinery.” 
The investment was largely on ‘account of the bigger culti- 
vators, as was pointed out by SC Gupta on the basis of the 
data then available : he already- discerned in this a trend 
towards capitalist development. 50 Tt is certainly logical that 
those with investible funds and access to credit--the rich 
peasants and dominant landholders—who also market a subs-: 
tantial part of their output, should. be those who undertake 
productive invéstnent as: the pron of agricultural 
production rises. -- «^ Us" + 
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The ‘new agricultural strategy’ of subsidised provision of inputs has 
served to accelerate the trend ‘in specific areas, rather than initiating 
it in any sense. The mere availability of new inputs—including high- 
yielding seeds—is not a sufficient condition for their adoption. It is 
worth emphasising again that the crucial factor underlying productive 
investment by certain classes with investible funds is the secular expan- 
sion in the domestic market. 


Some Observations in the Field 


If productive investment and profit-oriented production are being 
undertaken, what is the class background of those who are doing so, 
what form does the productive investment take? Are the conditions of 
wage-employment undergoing any change ? To what extent can a new 
capitalist class be said to be emerging ? These were some of the ques- 
tions I had in mind while conducting a small survey for six months in 
1969 in ten districts scattered over five states in India. It may not be 
without interest to set down some of the qualitative findings relating to 
these questions. In all 66 relatively big landowners were interviewed, 
detailed information being collected on every aspect of their economic 
operations. These landowners were from the following districts : 
Tanjore, Coimbatore (Tamilnadu) ; Mysore and Mandya (Mysore), 
Guntur and Godavari (Andhra Pradesh), Puri and Sambalpur (Orissa), 
Kaira and Ahmedabad (Gujarat).52 In no sense was the survey represen- 
tative : irrigated or otherwise relatively advanced districts were selected, 
one out of two districts in each state being under IADP.** I asked to see 
the ‘most progressive cultivators’ in each area, with the added proviso 
that they should normally be big landowners operating more than 20 
acres.4 Ifnevertheless some very traditional landowners were included 
among: the respondents, this reflects the backwardness of the area 
concerned. 

In some sense, therefore, what follows is the most favourable picture 
it is possible to obtain of the recent developments. 

Of the 66 interviewees, only 6 were of landlord origin—those who 
had derived or continued to derive a major part of their income from 
land rent. A great many more, about 17, were, what I would term, 
dominant landholders, : persons who for many years had cultivated the 
major part of their substantial holdings entirely with hired labour, 
though at a low level of techniques and productivity. They them- 
selves performed no manuallabour, but merely supervised. "The distinc- 
tion between the dominant landholder and rich peasant, who constituted 
the majority of respondents (35), is admittedly difficult to draw : the main 
criterion was to observe whether the peasant actually worked on the 
farm or not. The rich peasant, as he got richer, would tend to pass into 
the dominant landholder category. The remaining respondents, 8 in 
number, were ‘urban entrants! : persons who either had no ancestral land’ 
or had analternative major source of income, and who had taken up 
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cultivation in recent years because of its profitability. 

At present it is only the last group, the urban entrants, who can be 
termed capitalists pure and simple. For them agriculture is a field of 
investment on par with any other: no notions of hereditary attachment 
to the land, the ‘prestige’ attached to landownership etc., stand in the 
way of free movement of investible funds for this group. As a Coimbatore 
mill owner said to me, “I am investing in’ agriculture because I am in- 
terested in getting the maximum profits." If the long-term profitability 
of agriculture production declined, these investible funds would be with- 
, drawn from agriculture. The urban entrants represent the capitalist as a 
pure type. 

` In the case of peasants, landlords and dominant landholders, how- 
ever, capitalist development cannot but appear in an ‘impure’ form, 
carrying strong traces of precapitalist attributes. To expect a former 
landlord or peasant to display all the characteristics of the pure capitalist, - 
would be to abstract from his class background.® Landlords and dominant 
landholders in my sample almost invariably used the destitute position 
of labourers to tie them with loans, later deducted from their meagre 
wages; they combined productive : capital investment with money- 
. lending to poorer peasants ; some combined intensive capitalist produc- 

‘tion with wage labour on a part of their land with leasing the remainder 
out at very high rents. 

l LANDLORD CAPITALISM : It is a common argument nowadays*e 
that India is experiencing something resembling the Junker type of landlord 
capitalism, analogous to the second, ,less revolutionary patch of capitalist 
. development experienced historically in Western Europe. Anyone ‘with 
some field experience would hesitate to make such a generalisation. Itis 
- indeed true that many landlords are switching to capitalist production: 
equally some are not. Certainly landlords as a class have not been 
dynamic enough to warrant comparison with Prussian Junkers; the 
formulation further ignores the real phenomenon of developing peasant 
capitalism. 

One landlord, I interviewed in Mysore district, had 435 acres of 
land, of which 395 acres were leased out to nearly a hundred tenants ona 
flat kind rent amounting to between 50-60% of output, while only 40 acres 
were cultivated on a capitalist basis with hired labour and considerable 
. mechanisation, almost the. entire output being marketed. Profits from 
capitalist cültivation was only 3 per cent of total income. This was of course 
a rather special case, as the-landlord was a widow with an only.son and 
no other relatives. The.landlord stated that she was eager to resume 
land from tenants and convert it to profitable orchards, but hesitated to 
put in thé required investment for fear ofthe ceilings legislation ; there 
was no means by which she could partition. the estate on paper. 

‘No such problems "about ceiling affected a big landlord of. 
Mayavaram taluk, Tanjore district, who owned 445 acres of land nomin- 
ally partitioned between members of his large family, but managed as 
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one unit. 115 acres were leased , out to tenants, rent being taken at about 
60 per cent cropshare in the case of paddy, and a flat cash rate amounting 
to 1/3 or to 2/5 of gross value ‘of output in the case of sugar:cane. The 
remaining 330 acres were intensively cultivated on a capitalist basis. 80 
acres comprised orchards; the remaining 250 acres, irrigated by 18 
electric pumpsets, was double and to some extent triple cropped, so that 
gross sown area amounted to 550 acres. Per acre inputs and consequently 
output was high ; land rent amounted to less than 8% of income from 
capitalist cultivation, so that the landlord may be regarded as a landlord 
turned capitalist. 

The land still leased out to tenants was being ada sold off. 
About a decade earlier a range of investments outside agriculture had 
been made by the owner : in anticipation, he said, of the reforms. "These 
included numerous cinema halls, petrol stations, distributing agencies for 
cloth and tobacco firms, managing agency for a: meter factory, and a 
share in a coffee estate. The income from these sources amounted to one- 
fifth of the profits from cultivation. Although he employed two salaried 
supervisors and two clerks, this landlord capitalist was aggressively well- 
informed on every detail of his estate, including the yield and. input 
requirements of each crop ; was trying out allthe new paddy varieties, 
and had visited Japan to study paddy culture. He employed the labour - 
force of an entire village, paying casual labour entirely in paddy for all 
operations involving paddy, but only in cash for all operations involving 
sugar-cane. Annual servants were paid a combination of paddy and cash, 
while the tractor driver, clerks andy supervisors received. cash monthly. 
salaries. Intensive capitalist operation was thus, in this case, quite compas, 
tible with only one-third of the total NIRE PUE being in cash, the re- 
mainder being paid in paddy. 

By contrast to this landlord-capitalist, a third landlord in Sambal- 
pur district typified the traditional unenterprising, extravagant landlord 
par excellence. This too was a rather special. case since she. was.the 
childless widow ofa gaunthia or dominant landholder cum village head, 
and spent her considerable income in lavish entertainment, picnic parties, 
etc. Of her 130 acres, 60 were leased out to tenants; but it was stated 
that no rent had been received for two years, as.the tenants were claiming 
permanent occupation rights. ‘The remaining 70: acres were cultivated 
through hereditary farm servants and hired labour with no cash payments 
in either case. Only 6 acres were irrigated from a well using bullocks, 
little fertiliser was used, and yield of the single crop, paddy, was much 
lower than average. Clearly this landlord had no intension to cultivate 
on a capitalist basis ; the income she received, even though technique was 
primitive, was more ‘than she could dispose of. She was (a Vice-Chairman, 
of the local Panchayat Samiti and ran a jeep of her own ; her popularity 
with the local officials was perhaps not ence uneered: with her open- "handed 
hospitality. : ! 

' A case of landlords'shifting from rent, to wage. ‘exploitation i is afforded 
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by the Thakur family I interviewed.in a village in Kaira district. This. 
family which formerly-had zamindari rights over the entire 1,000 odd 
acres of the village, including the house-sites of their’ tenants, had now 
started operating capitalist farms on land ‘resumed’ from tenats. About 
13. cases. were currently being fought in the courts, I was told, against 
tenants contesting the family's right to resume more land. ‘One member. 
of the family had studied horticulture in Holland ; he now operates a 
53 ‘acre compact farm irrigated by two tubewells fitted with turbine pumps,: 
‘and".employs’.a tractor. -The main sources of profit were high value 
orchard.crops, tobacco, and improved varieties of ‘staples ; twenty labou- 
rers were employed almost daily on cash .wages all through the year, 
additional labour. being employed in the peak season... Sale of water, and 
profits from a tecently purchased flour factory and rice mill together 
provided two-fifths of total income. .. A second.member of the family with 
20° acres cultivated no cereals at^all, specialising entirely -in fruit and 
tobacco, A third member with training in chartered- accountancy in’ 
England thought he.would be:better-off managing a holding of his own’ 
on more ‘resumed’ land. The family as a whole retained its dominant 
landholding position in the village, ‘though in the course. of a few yeárs 
_ itt had switched from rent to profits as the main source. of income. ] 

' The family had the advantage of starting with larger accumulated 
ihvestible funds than any -of -their former tenants could ‘command ; 
compensation payments for loss of zamindari rights had added to these 
funds. :The ancestral family rhouse -in the village had been virtually 
abandoned, each member setting up. an individual modern “farmhouse” 
on his individual holding. aye i 

' Clearly, the extent to which former pig rent receivers have shifted 
to icd int operation’ is likely -to vary a great deal between - different 
régions, It is likely that in states like Gujarat, Mysore and Tamilnadu, which: 
lead in agricultural production, this may be occurring: - In the heart - of 
the former zamindari areas, however, where crop sharing remains widely 
prevalent, and production techniques for paddy relatively unchanged, 
landlord capitalism is'a more doubtful proposition. - 

-2 THE Dominant LANDHOLDERs: This comprise those big Pe 
who have traditionally’ cultivated large areas through hired -labour rather 
than leasing out, though at a low level of productivity and-capital invest- 
ment, Their considerable investible funds have in the past flowed into money- 
lending, trade ;'and rarely, in particulary : favourable circumstances, ‘into: 
industry. The enhanced profitability of agricultural production in- recent 
years has led to rechannelling of irivestible ‘funds into- productive invest- 
ment in: land itself, though’ not: by. any, means: as yet to the complete 
substitution of'traditional lines’ of. investment by-the new ones: ‘It is, 
therefore, rare to- find a' pure capitalist. among dominant landholders :: 
a'high rdte-of capital investment may coexist with continued money: 
lending. The-capitalist may ‘try-to ensure a.more tractable labour -supply 
by. giving money-loans to labétirers-;*he ‘may’ contiriiie to lease óut 'a part’ 
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of his holding at high rents to petty tenants. 

The form taken by productive investment in land is almost 
invariably connected, directly or indirectly, with irrigation. So far, it is 
only with a controlled water supply that high value crops can be grown, 
and higher yield potentials realised through fertiliser application. It, 
therefore, pays to dig wells, sinking bores, where thé sub-soil water table is 
low, and raise water.with pumps. Once land is irrigated it must be 
levelled and otherwise prepared for ‘wet’ cultivation ; an efficient system 
of water distribution’ minimising loss by evaporation becomes the next 
item of investment. Irrigation permits double and even triple cropping ; 
tillage and harvesting operations must, therefore, be speeded up, so that 
the capitalist invests in labour.and time saving machinery. ' : 

It is perhaps for this reason that one finds little. productive invest- 
ment in those favoured:;areas which already have a guaranteed water 
supply thanks to state-financed large-scale irrigation projects, and | have 
grown ‘wet’ crops with traditional techniques for many years. Dominant 
landholders in fully irrigated delta areas reap the benefit of rising prices 
without undertaking any long-term productive investment. Their investi- 
ble funds continue to be channelled into land purchase, moneylending, 
etc. By contrast it is in the upland rain-fed tracts with availability of sub- 
soil water—at a price—that one finds productive investment by big land- 
owners, in tube or bore wells and pumpsets, in land reclamation and 
preparation, and in machinery. : 

- Typical of those reaping windfall-gains from price rise was the owner 
of 60 acres of canal-irrigated land in the- Eluru taluk of west Godavari 
district, growing paddy and paying his annual servants entirely in. paddy, 
though casual labourers were paid cash wages. He stated that he had 
put about rupees 1 lakh into moneylending, mainly medium-term loans of 
one to three years,at 12 to 15 per cent annualinterest. Income from money- 
lending amounted to about a quarter of total income. He had purchased 
five acres of wet land that year, paying Rs 7,000. per acre. (if he grew 
paddy he could hope to recoup the purchase price. in 8'years or less ; with 
sugar-cane, perhaps, in half that length of time). His neighbour with 40 
canal-irrigated acres differed only in having a more diversified asset-port- 
folio ; only Rs 10,000 to 15,000 was declared to be lent out, mainly short- 
term loans at 18 percent per annum. The larger part of his investible funds 
were put into life insurance and shares of the local sugar factory. Both 
holdings used.only the simplest wooden ploughs and other implements, 
replaced annually by the village carpenter in exchange for a bag of paddy. 
Their counterpart in neighbouring Tenali taluk, Guntur district, was a 
landowner with 30 acres of-canal-irrigated land growing paddy and grain, 
who leased out five acres in small plots to his annual servants at 75 per cent 
paddy crop-share rent. These servants were; thus, crop-sharing tenants 
and labourers combined. Here.too, the main avenue of surplus-utilisation 
was short-term moneylending, altough the: respondent was reluctant to 
divulge the amount or rate- of interest—which leads one to suspect that 
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both were high. 

Certain taluks of Mandya distiós Mysore, have enjoyed irrigation 
for centuries, others for decades. The big landowrier's enhanced pros- 
perity is reflected not in investment, but in house construction and acquir- 
ing motor vehicles. -A typical big landowner with 44 acres of canal- 
irrigated land and 12 acres of dry, not far from Mandya, grew paddy and 
sugar-cane on the wet area, millet and horsegram for fodder on the dry ; 
double cropping increased gross sown area to, 76 acres. Thanks to ex- 
ceptionally high sugar-cane prices that year, his investible surplus after 
covering all cultivation costs and the family’s consumption expenditure, 
amounted to Rs 85,000 compared to the ‘normal’ Rs 45,000-50,000. Yet 
the only capital expenditure (apart from normal replacement ‘costs) was 
a cane-crusher, worth about Rs 5,000. The bulk of investiblé surplus 
was put into short-term moneylending (the loans being repayable after 2-3 
months at 12% interest—i.e. an effective annual rate of 48-72%), building 
houses in Mandya town for renting, and purchase of a new motor car. 
This respondent obtained about 300% return on cash outlays.*? He paid 
his seven annual servants a mere, ten to fifteen rupees monthly plus 
meals and clothes, and paid casual labourers a rupee to rupee and a half 
daily plus one or two meals : these represent bare subsistence wages. 

‘This performance was bettered by the big. landowner of Sriranga- 
patam taluk with 30 irrigated acres and four dry, who had the foresight 
to put almost the entire wet area’ under sugar-cane—which was selling 
for Rs 120 or more per ton that year compared to Rs 83 per ton before. 
An extra Rs 2,000 to the acre at no extra cost at all, had given this capita- 
list super profits of nearly Rs 0.50 lakh over and above the normal: 
high: rate of profit on cane. He had promptly. purchased four acres of 
land. and a new motor car to add to the two he had already, with much 
smaller sums being spent on machinery (a new pumpset, paddy huller and 
flour mill). He leased in 10 acres out of -his 30 at a nominal rent 
amounting to only 15 per cent of paddy yield : this may be’ compared 
to the 50-65 per cent crop-share rent which small tenants normally had to 
pay in the same area. ; 

Clearly, dominant landholders in areas irrigated by state-financed 
projects are not required to be innovative entrepreneurs or even undertake 
much productive investment in order to make super profits.59 

"Less consumption or investment in traditional avenues, and greater 
capital investment in land, characterises the dominant landowners in 
dry upland tracts. The phenomenon of capitalist development is parti- 
cularly marked, predictably, around the provincial towns where a 
growing market exists for high-value vegetables, fruits and dairy pro- 
ducts. Among the respondents were big landowners who were attemp- 
ting to intensify their-production of these’ products as opposed to | 
traditional CHORO cU vien dry millets, in Tenore to the expand- 
ing urban market. 

Typical was the largest landowner of a village in Maus taluk, 
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Mysore, with 220 owned acres, none leased out, employing 20 labourers: 
daily with additional labour for the major operations: This had been 
the basis of exploitation for decades, with dry  staples—millets—-being: 
grown on the dry area and a little paddy .and cane on the wet. Now, 
however, in recent years the irrigated area had been extended to ‘over: 
a 100 acres by employing 10 electric pumpsets, giving a gross sown area. 
of 252 acres under sugar-cane, paddy, groundnut and.high-yielding varie- 
ties of millets, intensively cultivated with the recommended fertiliser 
doses. An additional 12 acres were under profitable coconut and mango 
with 21 acres left for grazing for the 50 cattle, yielding a substantial. 
milk output. Over 90 per cent of the value of output was marketed, the cash: 
rate of return being 200 per cent. A net investible surplus of Rs 1.2 lakhs 
was obtained after meeting all capital replacement costs and*the family's. 
consumption expenditure. Productive investment that year included a: 
tractor and accessories to add to the existing .traetor:and power tiller ;. 
deepening wells, and contour-bunding. At the same 'time.a '"substantial^ 
though unspecified amount of money continued to be put into money- ` 
lending, and a large new house was under construction. Casual, labou-: 
rérs received only Rs 2 and a meal of millet porridge daily. ~ ' 

A combination of orchards, milk production .and intensive pro-. 
duction of cash crops characterised a number of the big landowners I 


interviewed in rain-fed tracts of Coimbatore, west ‘Godavari and Guntur:, - 


districts. An example is the owner of 120 acres: in: ‘Chintalapudi taluk, 
west Godavari, whose main crops were tobacco, mango, chillies, paddy: 
and groundnut in order of value of output.’ His ten annual servants used 
to be paid in paddy two to three years ago; but since paddy prices. 
were rising, he said, he now preferred to:pay.them in cash, as the casual 
labourers were paid already. Intensive .capitalist production of tur-’ 
meric, cane, chillies, etc.®®, characterises ‘a certain area in Guntur taluk.: 
In the whole sample of 66, the highest value of output per acre ‘cropped 
as well as the most intensive cultivation “in terms of high per acre’ out- 
lays on wages, fertiliser, pesticides, water, etc., was on account of a capita: 
list in this area owning 50 acres. On 35 acres he grew turmeric, sugar- 
cane, paddy, ‘chillies, maize, bananas and lime, in order of valué of output 
marketing around 95 per cent. Investment included purchase of a. riew 
tractor with attachments, and new. plantings.in orchards. Yet signi-. 
ficantly; this most capitalist of all’ cultivators leased ‘out 15 acres of his 
land to petty tenants ata very high flat kind rent amounting at the 
lowest, to 65 per cent of paddy yield (assuming the tenants obtainéd the. 
same high yields as he did, which is unlikely): an 

' The exploitation of the destitute nature of boten is seen in the: 
case of another capitalist of Chamrajnagar taluk, Mysore, with .120 acres 
of cultivated land another .50 of forests dnd grazing for his herd of 200 
cattle. Turmeric, cane, paddy, hybrid millets on the wet area.as well as; 
profitable coconut orchards and livestock production gave him a net ins 
come. of :Rs :65,000 ‘odd annuálly.;. in addition he: raised: silk cocoons 
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and carried on trade in forest produce, which brought in halfas much 
again. This capitalist stated that his 22 annual servants were each 
given a cash loan of Rs 50-60 at the beginning of the year which was 
then deducted from their monthly ‘wages’? of Rs 5-6. In short, no 
further cash wages were paid ; the labourers were merely given meals— 
of millet porridge—and some clothing. They were in virtual bondage. 
< `3 THE RICH PEASANTS : Among the peasants, every combination of 
traditional and modern techniques, production for farm consumption 
and production for the market, can be observed. It is only possible to 

-speak of more or less capitalist cultivators. The respondents ranged 
from the peasant-capitalist in a Coimbatore village who kept a detailed 
account of every rupee spent on inputs and obtained from sales, and 
varied his complex cropping pattern to maximise money returns; the 
peasant in Puri district who was highly amused when asked to esti- 
mate his yields, how much paddy was consumed by his family, etc., 
saying, “after the harvest paddy is brought in; in the next few: months 
it goes out: who bothers to keep track of how much comes and how 
much. goes’’—at least one may deduce from this attitude that the peasant 
obtained enough, and to spare. All the respondents, although they 
worked in the fields, contributed only a small proportion, less than 10 
per cent of total labour input. 

. a) One fact which emerges clearly in the field is that, as capital- 
intensification on the land takes place, cultivated area becomes less and 
less.adequate as a proxy for the scale of operation. Evidently, a 10 acre 
wet-holding growing turmeric and cane, may have a higher per acre 
gross value of output, wage, fertiliser and other inputs ; market a much 
higher proportion of the produce ; and thus represent a larger, more 
capitalist scale of exploitation, than a 60 acre rain-fed holding growing 
millets and grain. -The value ‘of output is then a better indicator of 
scale than area. Only in a stagnant agriculture..with uniform techni- 
ques, not experiencing capitalisation, can area double for scale of opera- 
tion. It follows that any arbitrary cut-off point, like 20 acres which I 
started off with, will contain as many or more non-capitalist, low-yield, 
extensive holdings above this size limit as there: are intensive, high- 
el capitalistically-run holdings below it.99 i 

‘To illustrate this, let us take the 8-acre holding favourably situated 
nedr a large town in Coimbatore district, irrigated by a massive well 
accounting for the bulk of productive investment. Sugar-cane, high-yield- 

. ing. paddy varieties, maize and tapioca yielded along with a small area 
under coconut and milk production, nearly 0.5 lakh annually from sales, 
which amounted to more than 95 per cent of value of output. Yields 
and per acre inputs were one of the highest in the entire sample, and 
the net investible surplus of over Rs 20,000 (after covering all costs 
including depreciation and the consumption of the small 3-member 
family) had been put into deepening .the well, a new’ pumpset and a 
motor-cycle. .Three annual’ servants. were employed, casual labourers 
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being paid cash wages. 

By contrast, a 53-acre holding, 20 miles away from Ahmedabad 
town, although with about half the area under irrigation, produced a 
lower value of output, Rs 33,000, and sold about 85 per cent of this. Labour 
and fertiliser inputs, hence yields of paddy, cotton, wheat and millets were 
alllower than average ; no pesticides were used, and there was no 
mechanisation. The owner hada large joint family of 23 members 
to support ; the standard of living appeared to be low—the lowest in 
the sample—and the net investible surplus after meeting all costs in- 
cluding depreciation and the family’s consumption, was only Rs 5,000. 

Of course, in any aggregative analysis according to size, it would 
still remain true that the larger size-group of holdings would show on 
average a higher value of output, expenditure on inputs etc. than a 
smaller size-group. The effect of aggregation according to size is to. 
lump together in the smaller size-groups, a small number of highly in- 
tensive capitalist holdings along with the vast mass of small peasant 
holdings : while in the larger size-groups, the low-productivity, exten- 
sive holdings are lumped with large-scale capitalist farms. "The net 
effect is to blur the distinction between the capitalist and non-capitalist 
sectors of the agrarian economy. : 

b) In the upland tracts of Puri district in Orissa, the increased pro- 
fitability of agricultural production is reflected in the fact that new 
land is being cleared of scrub-jungle and brought under cultivation by 
rich peasants, who buy cultivable ‘wastes vested with the state Govern- 
ment at low prices. Loans from Land Mortgage Banks and the State 
Bank of India help them convert the land into profitable orchards. 
One such rich peasant turned capitalist, had bought 130 acres of scrub- 
land at the nominal price of Rs 120 per acre from the state Govern- 
ment three years earlier, to add to his existing 30-acre holding of paddy ` 
land. 45 acres of the new land had been planted with fruit trees (coco- 
nut, mango, guava, etc.) which were bearing, yielding around Rs 2,000 
gross to the acre and at least Rs 1,500.net. Another 35 acres were being 
cleared:by bulldozer, the remainder being uncultivated still. . The con- 
siderable capital investment involved was partly profit and partly loan- 
financed. A devastating cyclone had swept the area two months 
earlier, destroying most of the standing paddy crop. The poorer majority 
of peasants was hard hit, as the queues of people I saw begging for relief 
outside Government offices testified. The loss of the paddy crop on 
his entire 30 acres had hardly affected the peasant-capitalist at: all, 
merely’ reducing his annual profits by a few thousand rupees, and 
necessitating’ the purchase of paddy and straw to feed his annual servants 
and cattle. A second rich peasant ina neighbouring .village had simi- 
larly purchased land which was now under fruit and vegetables. 

This development of agrarian capitalism in backward, proverbially 
‘semi-feudal’ Orissa indicates the extent of the stimulus provided by an 
expanding domestic market. In a coastal village, I found a capitalist with 
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a degree in agriculture, who had turned his 42-acre: ancestral holding to - 
good use, obtaining half his income from orchard crops and the remain- 
‘der fromi paddy and groundnut, with a 95 per cent return on cash outlays. 
He analysed his soils himself and prescribed his own fertiliser dosages, as 
well as his neighbours’, if asked. He had invested in a powertiller and an 
electric thresher. Far more typical still however, of rich peasants in 
` Orissa, is probably the cultivator in a nearby village, also with 42 acres of 
rain-fed land, highly fragmented into over 100 plots, growing paddy with 
traditional techniques and little productive investment. 

c) The rich peasant, unlike the dominant landholder with ET 
investible funds, is usually unable to undertake lumpy investments in land 
reclamation, machinery, etc., without borrowing. The increasing activity 
of commercial banks in rural areas in recent years, the setting up of Land 
Mortgage Banks and the government's policy of financing agriculture, have 
been crucial in meeting the credit requirements of the rich peasant, and 
in facilitating his transition to a capitalist’s status.. Of course, available 
credit is used by the dominant landholder as well. To landowners with 
about 100 acres each in Sattenapalli taluk, Guntur, were feeling pleased 
with themselves when I. met them: they had come to town to put in 

‘applications at the SBI for loans to buy a tractor each, the reason being 
that. they were about to come under a canal irrigation scheme. This 
meant double cropping, so that it would pay to invest in labour and 
time-saving tractor. E 

Landowners in Tanjore, which fies no shortage of cheap decediges 
labour, find it profitable to invest in tractors too. A Brahmin in a Tanjore 
village, owning 55 acres, most .of it irrigated and double-cropped with 
paddy, looked rather incongruous astride his recently purchased tractor. 
His net investible surplus just sufficed to repay the annual instalment due 
on the Rs 0.25 lakh loan he had taken to buy it. It was worthit, he 
‘assured me, as now he could double and even triple crop the wet area. 
All he lacked now was a machine for harvesting. Such examples of rich 
peasants among the respondents investing in machinery with the help of 
bank loans could be multiplied.. Almost every rich peasant I interviewed 
in Gujarat boasted ownership of a tractor, sometimes.a thresher; and those: 
who had not actually invested in machinery, hired them from others. 

'd) The phenomenon of migration of enterprising peasants, traders, 
etc., from their home states to developing areas is strikingly illustrated at the 
Hirakud project area in Sambalpur. Rich peasants from Andhra Pradesh 
had bought canal-irrigated land and were setting, I was told, standards of 
wet cultivation unknown to the local peasantry. Although I was unable 
to interview any of them, they certainly presented a picture of prosperity, 
. each with a tractor and 'sometimes thresher, but with modest thatched. 
houses.. A. peasant-capitalist from Bihar had settled near Rairakhol, and 
had persuaded the local authorities:to build a small dam harnessing a hill 
` stream, which served to irrigate 50. of his 100 acres. An intensive and: 
highly diversified cropping-pattern. including orchards, cane, turmeric, 
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paddy, jute and mesta, gave areturn of 250 per centon each outlays, Local 


-labour was cheap at Rs 1.75 to Rs2 daily for men and half that for 
women. In addition, the capitalist owned .the only petrol station in the 
nearby town. 2n 

In Gundalupet taluk, Mysore, I found a capitalist who had migrated 
some years earlier from Ahmer, and who appeared to be doing much 
better than the locals. The pattern was similar to the Orissa ‘capitalist: 
production of high-value crops (coconut, cane, high-yielding ' millets): and 
mechanisation, a rate of return of around 28 per cent on cash outlays.. In 
addition, trade in timber, diesel and oils, and operation of a petrol station 
brought in a considerable income. An unspecified amount of money- 
lending was undertaken, at interest rates of upto 45 per cent per annum, 
the. annual servants being in debt-bondage. Some of the annual servants 
were also given small land allotments, rent-free in this case. 

e) Four of the five states I visited, are among the half-dozen states 
experiencing the highest rate of agricultural growth in India. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that cases of dynamic peasant capitalism from these 
states are easy to come by.. In Orissa by contrast the peasant-capitalist 
appeard as a much rarer phenomenon than elsewhere, even in a developing 
area such as around the Hirakud project in Sambalpur. The ‘progressive’ 
cultivators tend to be either big landowners, migrants from other states, 
or urban and professional people. Even here, however, cases of incipient 
peasant capitalism can be cited. Such was the owner of only just over six 
acres of irrigated land, fully double-cropped with thelatest high-yielding 
paddy varieties and sugar-cane, with high yields approaching the district 
record, thanks to intensive application of labour, fertilisers, pesticides. The 
owner, a young bachelor, employed three annual servants on paddy wages 
and paid casual labour cash wagesonly, obtaining a return of 120 per cent 
on cash.outlays after marketing about 66 per cent of the total gross value 
of out-put. : Although the peasant worked on the field himself, his labour- 

_ days amounted to only a small fraction of the total labour input. This 

was a classic case of petty production developing into capitalist operation. 

Typical of the dynamic peasant-capitalist was the owner of 95 acres 

about 10 miles from Mysore. He and a brother worked in the fields to 
support a large family of 23 members; they employed five annual servants, 

and paid casual male labour Rs 2 and a meal for all operations excepting 

harvesting millets, which was paid in kind. 20 acres under orchards, a 
variety of cash crops including sugar-cane, groundnut, paddy and high- 
yielding millets, brought in a return of 230% on cash outlays and a net 

investible surplus of Rs 75,000 annually. This had been productively 
invested that year in completing a large siphon-irrigation system with 
underground water-pipes, in new orchard plantings, land reclamation and 

bunding, in pumpsets and a new tractor, and purchase of two acres of 
land. The peasant-capitalist had a request to make: landless labourers 
were in the habit of trying to steal from his ripening crops. Could I get 


him a special make of revolver from Calcutta which he had.been unable: 
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to obtain: locally ? 

Even more prosperous were the  peasant-capitalists of Gujarat. In 
‘a village in Kaira district, I interviewed the owner of 50 acres of land, 
'30 of it under tobacco, 4 under mango and grapes, and the remainder 
under high-yielding varieties of the staples. Table grapes are a highly 
remunerative, though high cost item, and from’ his single acre under 
_ grapes the peasant obtained a 500 per cent return on outlays, paying casual 
"labour Rs 2 daily wages, and about 18 per cent of his total gross value of 
output.. An overall nét investible surplus of Rs 35,000 had been put into 
buying a new tractor, and in land preparation. The substantial milk out- 

put was marketed through a local co-operative. 
i Co-operatives functioning asa vehicle for promoting the capitalist 
development of their: members—particularly the rich peasants—was strik- 
ingly illustrated in Coimbatore. A capitalist of rich peasant origin with 60 
` acres of land, had started a service co-operative some years earlier which 
had expanded rapidly, and now had: over 20 departments either providing 
inputs (fertilisers, pesticides, agricultural implements and machinery) or 
collecting ‘produce: such as.milk, honey, etc. for marketing, from its 
members ; the-co-operative had its own works for fabricating tools and 
simple machinery, a pesticides factory, a manures palatising plant and a 
vegetable preservation and tinning: factory. The peasant-capitalist who 
was its President, was being offered a grant of Rs 9 lakhs worth of well- 
drilling machinery by an American organisation. The capitalist himself 
grew highly profitable fruits, flowers and vegetables in -addition to cane, 
paddy, chicory, potato, cotton and maize, with a substantial output of 
milk, eggs and .honey: This highly diversified and intensive cultivation 
made possible by irrigation from a massive well, brought him a net income 
‘of Rs 2,500 tothe acre. An investible surplus of Rs.2 lakhs was put 
into purchase of machinery, well-deepening, and financial assets; a new 
. motor car had been bought that year. The American organisation had 

certainly.chosen its entrepreneur well. 

4 'THEURBAN ENTRANTS: This is the group of ‘gentlemen farmers’ 
about which a great deal has been written, perhaps because from the 
urban. perspective the.entrance into agriculture of people from the profes- 
sions, industry and-of ex-bureaucrats, is a very noticable phenomenon. 
Although they-constitute a small element in the process of capitalist deve- 
lopment, by virtue of: being pure capitalists in the business for profits, these 
urban entrants perhaps do exercise a demonstration effect out of proportion 
to their numbers, : 

. In’ Gujarat which. is highly .developed commercially one comes 
across urban entrants at every turn. “There are the numerous businessmen 
who have invested undeclared industrial profits in 15-30-acre holdings in 
order to generate more tax-free profits. I interviewed the rather cagey 
manager employed by a family of businessmen, which ran an agricultural 
machinery hire firm and managed land belonging to other industrialists, 
charities arid trusts. Each member of the family also had a capitalistically 
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run mechanised holding to his name run by salaried managers. The total 
land operated—their own and other’s—by the firm was over ‘1,000 acres. 
The value of machinery with the firm was over Rs 1 crore and included 
tractors, power-tillers, threshers, a bulldozer or two, as well as modern 
implements. Finance was no problem since a member of the family was 
on the Bank of Baroda’s board of directors ; even though he was forced to 
resign after bbnk nationalisation, most of the finance for setting up a new 
machinery-hire company had been secured from the bank. 

A capitalist-farmer who had been managing 200 acres not far from 
Ahmedabad for about a decade explained that the purchase of the land 
and initial investment in borewells, machinery, etc. had been financed by, 

.an industrialist. He himself was the working partner who managed the . 
land and shared the profits on a 1 :-2 ratio with the financier. He had 
succeeded in paying off, out of profits, the initial investment plus interest 
on 50 acres and was now the owner of this part, while continuing ‘to 
manage the rest of the holding. Intensive cultivation on the owned 50' 
acres of a variety of fruits including 3.5 acres under table-grapes, seed- 
multiplication of high-yielding wheat, millets and castor, and production 
of hybrid cotton and tobacco, brought in a return of 300 per cent on cash 
outlays (transactions were entirely monetised for most inputs like labour, 
fertilisers, etc.), and a net investible surplus of Rs 1 lakh. 

In backward Orissa too, there are indications of the entrance of 
urban people into agriculture-:. with the difference that everyone knows 
the names of the half-a-dozen or’ so bureaucrats or, businessmen-turned- 
capitalist farmers, while in Gujarat they are two a penny. In Nayagarh 
taluk, Puri district, there was the well-known pioneer who had bought 
nearly 200 acres of scrub-jungle from the state Government and was 
engaged in turning it into a. profitable capitalist enterprise financed by: 
Rs 2.5 lakhs of loans, half of this from the SBI, the rest from private 
sources. 154 acres had been brought under cultivation, with 12 acres 
under orchards already yielding, and 230 acres of sown area-under sugar- 
cane, paddy, groundnut and pulses. The remaining 40 acres was being 
cleared by bulldozer. A net investible surplus of Rs 1.1 lakh was being 
realised annually, one-third of which went into phased loan-repayment, 
and the remainder into productive ‘investment (land clearing and prepa- 
ration, a sprinkler irrigation system, new orchard plantings, machinery). 
One was told about the executive of the PWD who now operates a large 
capitalist farm and by virtue of his former position, had got the PWD to 
build a road just to make his farm easily accessible. 

In Sambalpur, a businessman who had migrated from Bihar had 
bought 40 acres in the tail-end of the canal-irrigated area ftom the Hira- 
kud project, and was pumping industrial profits into land preparation and 
machinery. In Coimbatore, a mill-owner with ancestral land—the 
original basis of his industrial investments had reinvested industrial profits: 
ina large modern dairy complex; 160 acres of land mainly irrigated from’ 
a huge 220 feet deep well embodying an investment of Rs 1.5 lakh, grew’ 
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the familiar combination of fruits (including grapes), sugar-cane, cotton, 
vegetables and the high-yielding staples, employing 30 annual servants and 


with cash wage outlays on casual labour amounting to Rs 50,000 annually. 


A net investible surplus of Rs 2.5 lakhs was secured annually. Like all 
other capitalist holdings with some ‘permanent structural improvements’, 
this was automatically exempt from ceilings legislation. 

Considering the present very high rate of return to agricultural 
investments, it is not surprising that there should exist a tendency for 
investment of industrial. profits in agriculture, with the added stimulus— 
if any was needed—of the absence of income tax (or any other tax) on 
agriculture. : 


Conditions of Wage Employment 


Insofaras annual servants are concerned, the continuation of debt-. 


bondage, of tying-in with small land allotments either rent-free or on 


rent, have been observed. — Custoniarily. annual servants have been paid- 


in the staple of the region concerned—wheat, rice or millet—plusa little 
cash; Custom dies hard. Some landowners have indeed, succeeded in 


'switching to wholly cash payment, to their advantage in a period of rising: 
prices; but, more popular was the device of fixing the servants’ wage in ' 


cash, and paying part of it in grain, and the rest in cash. This serves to 


ensure constant money wages while retaining the appearance of the tradi-- 


tional mode of payment. In those capitalist holdings growing no staples, 
or growing only the high-yielding varieties for sale, annual servants were 
paid entirely in cash. 


It has also been customary to pay casual labores ‘harvesting and. 


threshing a staple crop, in kind—either as a certain proportion of the 
output harvested, or asa flat rate per labourer. Here a tendency was 
observed towards substitution of cash for kind payment; many respondents 
stated that they now pay harvest labour in cash, either on a per capita or 
contract basis, while a few years earlier payment used to be kind. This 
change has been facilitated by the adoption of new staple varieties with 


higher yields : on many holdings labourers harvesting traditional varieties : 


continued to be paid in kind, while those harvesting new varieties were paid 
in cash. Clearly, with rising yields it is in the employer's interest to' cease 


paying proportion of the crop, while.rising prices makes it in his interest: 


to, pay cash instead of even a flat kind rate of so many seers of grain per 
labourer. Wherever, the switchover to cash payment has been made, the 
real wage for harvesting has undoubtedly fallen, or at best, remained 
constant. , l l l 

The only area, perháps, in the whole of India—apart from Kerala— 


where the real wage-rate for harvesting has actually risen in recent years . 


is east Tanjore. Here organised strikes by agricultural labourers at 
harvest time have raised wage-rates by about a quarter to one-third. 
‘Harvest wages of 4-5 marakkals of paddy. per labourer (about 9-11 kg) 
may be compared to exactly half this amount paid for the same operation 
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in neighbouring Coimbatore district, where agricultural labour is wholly 
unorganised. The attitude of the rich Coimbatore landowners was in- 
structive. They assured one that if labourers ever had the temerity to 
organise in their area as in Tanjore, they would soon discover that their 
employers would not tolerate it as the spineless Tanjore landowners had. 
Tanjore, however, is the solitary exception. Elsewhere, agricultural 
labourers are wholly unorganised. Where paid in kind, the rate for har- 
vesting in my sample ranged from 4 to 6 kg’ of grain (unhusked). For 
other operations involving staples, daily wage’ payments ranged between 
Rs 1.50 to Rs 3.50 for men, depending on operation, plus a meal or two, 
with one-half to two-thirds of this for women. Cash payment was gene- 
rally slightly higher where no meal was provided. For non-staple crops, 
too, payment was similar, though for especially intensively cultivated crops 
such as‘turmeric, payment was marginally higher, up to Rs 5 per day. 

- A recent estimate?! of the movement in real wage-rates supports the 
contention that they have fallen in most areas. with rising prices out- 
stripping any rise in money wage-rates.. Wage-rate however, is only one 
dimension of the labourer's income, the other being the number of days 
he i$ employed. A short-run increase im labour-employment may be. 
expected from double-cropping consequent on irrigation, spread of high- 
yielding varieties etc. : yet this increase can be, and is being wiped out by 
even a moderate degree of mechanisation such as is already a reality in 
many areas? My data show that large-scale farms employ more capital 
intensive techniques relative to small-scale farrns (where capital intensity 

.is measured by the value of implements and machinery per unit of wage 
expenditure).® ` e 

5 “With mechanisation and rising labour productivity the long-run 
tendency to labour substitution is certain to dominate over short-run in- 
crease in labour-employment, as in every other country which has, his-. 
torically, experienced capitalist development. The short-run increase can 
at best reduce marginally the existing overt unemployment among 
labourers, before being subordinated to the labour-displacing tendency 
which will accentuate the already acute problems of. underemployment’ 
of the mass of dwarf-holding peasants and labourers. The present capi- 
talist development not only holds out no hope for the latter ; it is predi- 
cated upon their further displacement. ~ 


- 


4. R Thamarajakshi, **Intersectoral Terms of Trade ‘and ‘Marketed surplus of Agri- 
cultural Produce, 1951-52 to 1955-56”, Economic And Political Weekly, June 28, 1969. 

59 .S C Gupta, “Some Aspects of Indian Agriculture”, Enquiry No 6.- Also *New Trends 
of Growth”, Seminar No 38, 1962. 

91 The schedules used were similar to those used in the All India Rural Debt and luat. 
.ment Survey. More detailed information, however, was collected « on labour employ- 

' ment and family budgets obtained wherever possible to be used as a rough cross-check 

“on the production data, 

5?. Punjab, the acknowledged, home of capitalist development, was / delibeistely excluded $ 
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fortunately A Rudra, A Majid and B D Talib have carried out a systematic sample 
study of big farmers in the Punjab in the same year. 

53 This condition could not be fulfilled in Gujarat, as the selected district, Surat had 
floods at the time. Accordingly Kaira was substituted for Surat. 

54 This proviso was a flexible one in that the size-condition was raised or lowered depend- 
ing on whether the area concerned was in a rain-fed or delta tract. 

585A Rudra, "In search of the Capitalist Farmer” (in the Punjab), Economic And 
Political Weekly Vol V, No 26 (Review of Agriculture) appears to have been in search 
of the capitalist as a pure type, of which even in the Punjab there would be few so far. 
The fact that it is difficult to define a group of ‘pure’ capitalists by statistical means 
however, does not disprove that Punjab is experiencing a process of capitalist develop- 
ment, To paraphrase Joan Robinson, it is easier to ‘define’ an abstract concept, such 
as a point in mathematics, than a concrete phenomenon like an elephant. Yet we 
have no difficulty in believing the latter to exist when we see it. 

58 See R Dasgupta, Problem of Economic Transition. 

** T Scarlett Epstein, in Economic Development and Social Change in South India, noted that 
irrigation in a Mandya village had strengthened the economic basis for the social 
dominance of the traditionally rich landholders. 

58 Unless otherwise stated ‘returns’ refer to the cash receipts from sales less all current 

' cash outlays, expressed as a percentage of the latter. Depreciation is not included in 
this concept of cost, which is meant to avoid all problems of imputation of value to 
farm-produced inputs or farm-consumed output. 

59 These crops require much higher cash outlays on wages than even irrigated staples. 
` Turmeric, for example, costs Rs 700 or more in labour costs per acre to grow compared 

. to around Rs 150-160 for paddy, and around Rs 600 for sugar-cane. 

80 The importance of distinguishing capitalist operation from extensive operation of large 
holdings were pointed out by K Kautsky. See his La Question Agraire, p 221 : “Une 
petite propriete cultivee d'une maniere intensive peut constituer une exploitation plus 
grade qu'une propriete plus entendue cultive d'une maniere extensive," This point 
was also stressed by V I Lenin, “New Data on the Laws Governing Capitalist Develop- 
ment", Collected Works, Vol 22, while analysing capitalist development of agriculture in 
the U SA ; he showed that the smaller intensive eastern region farms were more 
capitalist than the large extensive grain farm of the western US. 

, *. PK Bardhan, in “Green Revolution and Agricultural Labourers”, Economic And Political 
Weekly, Special No 1970, has put together the available data, which show that real 
wages in the Punjab have not risen, and may have slightly declined, over 1960-68. 
There has been a fall in most of the districts under TADP, substantial increase being 
observed only for the two Kerala districts. 

62 See M H Buildings and A Singh, Mechanisation and Rural Employment for a systematic 
study of thé extent of possible labour-displacemerit through mechanisation in Punjab. 

** Some quantitative results of the empirical work discussed in the papaer have been 
presented by the author in “Economics of Farm Size and Farm Scale", Economic and 
Political Pane Special No July, 1972. . 
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Linguistic Nationalities in India 


‘ / : ` 
IN 1952 EMS . Namboodiripad had ~ published The National 
Question in Kerala, which iù many ways attempted to apply the 
general principles of historical materialism to the evolution 
of the Malayalam speaking people and their emergence as a 
nationality. He wrote : “It -iş hoped comrades of the other 
three nationalities of Madras, as well as of all nationalities 
in, India will interpret their own people and their problems, 
so that democrats and progressives all over India can better 
understand each other and, on the basis of this understand- 
ing, lay the necessary basis of.‘the unity of the peoples of 
the various nationalities. of India not by force but by their 
voluntary consent to the creation of a common State’ (Pro- 
gramme of the Communist Party of India)."* Unfortunately, 
histories of the growth and formation of other nationalities, 
who together form the Indian nation, are yet to be written 
from this point of view. 

The historians of the imperialist school regarded India 
as a mere ‘geographical expression like Europe or Africa’. 


Sir John Seeley declared, “It does not mark the territory of . 


a nation and a language, but the territory of many nations 
and many languages."? The Simon Commission, analysing 
the Indian problem, had spoken of the ‘rigid complication of 


EM 
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innumerable castes and- tribes’, with their ‘variegated assemblage of 
races and creeds and the complication of language with no less than 222 
Í vernaculars’: - The imperialists; in fact, emphasised India’s linguistic and 
cultural diversity to deny the authenticity of our nationalist movement. 
ca policy", according tò R Palme Dutt, “which in practice fosters and 
‘maintains the division and backwardness of a subject people, and even by 
its administrative: methods intensifies these evils, while in public it 
loudly proclainis-these evils as a melancholy proof of the incapacity of the 
people for unity and self-government, condemns itself.” 

- 'The bourgeois historians, in. their search for Indian nationhood, 
have denied the multi-national character of Indian. society. The capita- 
list-feudal establishment has a vested interest in perpetuating the myth 
about India’s homogeneity as a nation-state. The ruling class’ ‘is afraid 
that the class struggles in some parts of India like Kerala or West Bengal 
may beeome more intense by assuming national forms and therefore, the 
Indian bourgeoisie is anxious to prove that the western concept of nationa- 
lity is not applicable to-the Indian situation. In any case, the Indian 
Government cannot be taken ‘to represent any dominant or oppressor 
nationality and there are no orcad or exploited nationalities in the 
provinces. i 

There is no doubt that the common - cule waged by the Indian 
people of all nationalities against British imperialism has united them into 
a nation and, at present, there is no demand for secession by any natio- 
nality constituting the Indian Union. But the: capitalist society, which 
is being built in India, is based on competitive. struggle between social 
, Classes and also between nationalities. Further, due to thelaw of uneven 

- development under capitalism, some: nationalities are likely to develop 
faster than others creating tensions between them. Such tensions can: be 
eliminated only by a system of people's democracy leading: to socialist 
society planning for an equal economic development of all nationalities. 
Free nationalities organised on such a basis alone can, guarantee the 
performance of a federal polity in India. 

The precapitalist society "in India had developed an ‘imperial’ 
State based on what Marx called the ‘Asiatic mode of production’. As 
A RR says, - ` 
f what is popularly known as the Brahmin civilisation is nothing - 

but the superstructure, built on the’ basis of this Asiatic mode of 

production. Similarly, what is called the Dravidian civilisation is 
the mode of living and thinking of the people of South India who 
were developing themselves from tribal to Asiatic society, indepen- 
dent of their countérparts in North India.‘ 
With the possible exception of. Kerala, where the material ‘basis for 
an imperial State did not exist, the empires of the Gangetic plain and 
the Kaveri delta developed’ similar PHDE(SHEe Funes, Again as Namboodi- 
ripad points out, AM ; 
The Dravidian- empires of the South were not (as is generally 
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supposed) bastions against Brahminism which were ultimately broken 

down, but the agency through which Brahminism was reared on 

Dravidian soil, as the Indo-Aryan empires. were in North India... 

The Chera, Chola and Pandya emperors were the best representatives 

of the ruling class in the Brahminical world of that historical epoch.5 

The imperial States, which were formed in different regions of 
India, on the basis of the Asiatic mode of production and Brahminical 
and Buddhist cultures, created a qualitative difference between the supe- 
rior language patronised by the ruling class and the inferior languages and 
dialects spoken by the common people. In ancient times, the language of 
the rulers was Sanskrit, while the masses spoke a number of Prakrit dialects. 
Sanskrit was not merely the official language for ‘transacting administra- 
tive business of the State, it was at the same time the exclusive medium 
used for the study of scriptures, philosophy, literature and the fine arts. The 
Buddhist and Dravidian empires made a limited use of Pali or Tamil 
but without challenging the superior status of Sanskrit which had become 
the symbol of an upper class elitist culture in ancient India. Ram 
Gopal, a bourgeois historian, admits that, “Sanskrit has no region of its 
own—it is not and was perhaps never the spoken language of any region. 
` Even during the days of its sway all over the country, its position was 
like the rich in society—a. few in a thousand had the capacity to ‘express 
themselves through it. Sanskrit was the cultured and cultivated form of 
a spoken language, one of those known as Prakrit. Understandably, 
therefore, it became the language of the learned and;Governments."9 ^ . 

Though Sanskrit had no specific region of its own, yet as the ‘holy’ 
and official language, it dominated all regions even in. the..absence of a 
centralised State structure. The Prakrit dialects of. the North, the 
Dravidian languages of the South and numerous tongues spoken by the 
aboriginaltribes scattered all over India, remained for centuries the 
media of common speech, folklore and folk songs for the oppressed 
masses. All provincial, regional and: tribal languages of modern India 
have evolved from these unrecognised Indian languages of common people: 

During the middle ages, Persian replaced Sanskrit as the state 
language. Unlike Sanskrit, it was not an artificial language. The peaple of 
Persia spoke it and the rulers of Persia and the neighbouring countries’ 
in Central and West Asia used it for transacting administrative business ' 
of their governments. : The .impact of Persian language and culture over - 
North-West India began with Darius; the. Iranian King: ‘who conquered 
this area even before Alexander’s invasion. — , 7, 

As the official language of the Muslim - courts and, adecinistration 
in Delhi, Persian soon acquired a pan-Indian status. Both Muslim and 
Hindu upper classes patronised it as. the medium of, their, class culture; 
Arabic and, to a ‘lesser extent, Sanskrit were. also encouraged by the: 
State as well as by the Muslim and Hindu elites. In'ceurse.of time, thé: 
spoken language of the metropolitan’ Delhi region, Khari Boli was pro-: 
pagated by the ruling circles as. the second -official:languagée for. their 
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administrative convenience. Soldiers in the armed forces and officials in 
the medium and lower ranks started using a patronised version” of Khari 
Boli, which was later styled as Urdu. : 

Several Indian languages. like Pashto, Sindhi, Punjabi, Kashmiri and 
Hindustani discarded their ‘original’ scripts and adopted the Arabic 
alphabet. Gradually, the literary style and diction-of these languages 
changed considerably on account of large-scale infiltration of Arabic and 
Persian words, Other languages such as Hindiin its Braj and Avadhi 
styles, Maithili, Bangala, Oriya, Marathi, Rajasthani, Gujarati etc., 
had not given up their. original scripts, traditional styles. and vocabulary. 
In South India, the Adi-Dravid language, developed into four principal 
languages known as Tamil, Malayalam, Telugu and Kannada. 

. Explaining the The of the Malayalee nanonalty in Kerala, 
ee says : 
It was on the soil of the system of feudal indorum that the 
. various tribes and castes inhabiting present day Kerala started deve- 
loping as a distinct nationality. For, it was the division . of: labour 
- 5 between the.manual and intellectual workers, and the. development 
ofthe latter from generation to generation, made possible by the 
allotment of a definite share of the produce to the.classes (castes). 
that did not engage themselves in the direct procéss of production, 

.. that helped the unification of several dialects | into a na Hone 
language—the first criterion of a nation.’. ES 

It is true that Malayalam as a distinct literary language daea 
at a very late:stage and remained very. much under the influence of Tamil 
style and Sanskrit diction. But, gradually, literary works .in Malayalam 
began developing a style which was distinctive and had the characteristic 
features of the language of an independent -nationality.- A real national 
literature came into existence in Kerala during the: 16th. and 17th cen- 
turies, However, this process of nationality-formation was not a unique 
feature applicable to Kerala alone. According to Naresh Chandra Roy, 
"From the .Tenth.Centuary onward there was a slow but. sure 
development of the local languages. .They developed naturally inevitably 
out of the apabhransas. It.could not, of course, be expected that they 
would come outas full-fledged .provincial languages everywhere at the 
same time. . In some places they started earlier and.in. some -others 
slightly later. In Bengal the.locallanguage as we eue known ` ‘it s since, 
. came out in recognisable form in the. 10th century.78 © ©. muo 

-Unlike Namboodiripad; `. „Roy. .does not iu -up the process of 
development of provincial languages with: the..process:of formation and 
growth of nationalities in India because he refuses to examine the material 
and economic basis of; these: changes ier took pum in mn history: 
.INamboodiripád.remiarks, ~.: CBee oo ATS Mises i5 

Kerala was thus. going through the same. process. af. ‘national, unis 
- fication, the setting up of.:the . nation-state-etc.,.as,was witnessed ‘in 
;. the European countries in!:the. same périod;:: The very internecine 
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struggle of the rulers of Kerala for supremacy, which the champions 
of united Kerala so much deplored was an expression of the growing 
` unity of Kerala, of the fact that the obstacles to national unification 
were being removed in the only manner which is known to history 
—the use of physical force. The wars waged by the Zamorin and 
the Rajahs of Cochin and Travancore, both’ among themselves for 
the title of the Emperor of Kerala as well as against their respective . 
feudal chieftains, were the media through which the political unity 
of Kerala was being forged. That is why the rulers who waged 
those wars were at the same time great patrons of national art and 
literature, why their courts were the centres to which great scholars, 
poets and . artists thronged. On the soil of the national market was 
thus rising the national stdte and national culture. Kerala had 
thus acquired all the main characteristics of a nation.® > 
It is not possible to narrate in detail the processes which were 
leading to the formation of nationalities in other parts of India. In 
some ways, they were similar to what happened in Europe when the 
British, French, Italian and German peoples emerged as nations with the 
rise of a new social class which -defeated feudalism. But the basic 
difference between the Indian and European situations is that the com- 
mercial bourgeoisie of our country was too weak to consolidate the for- 
mation of natiónalities, as India was still a land of village communities 
with a very low development of commodity production. India had also 
failed to develop an independent multi-national state of the East Euro- 
pean modelas there was no strong indigenous class of merchant capi- 
talists to sustain it. d 


Imperialism and the Nationality Problem 


At the time of imperialist intervention in India, several linguistic 
communities had gradually been acquiring the status of nationality. As 
Namboodiripad says, 

National languages and national literature were developing, folk 
culture was flowering into national culture in Maharashtra, Bengal 
and other parts of India. The great Mughal Empire was breaking 
up and foundations were being laid for the establishment of national 
states. The great Shivaji and other national heroes were coming out 
as the champions of a new form óf social and state organisation—an 
organisation based on national language and national culture— 
although many of them were also national oppressors in relation to 
nationalities other than. their own.!° 

The traditional type of precapitalist society based on village commu- 
nities and feudalism was overthrown not by an indigenous class of mer- 
chant capitalists but by an alien commercial bourgeoisie—the Portuguese, 
the Dutch, the French and ‘finally the English—who defeated the feudal 

rulers of India, created a national market and unified the various 
nationalities of India by building a centralised state structure. It was not 
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a multi-national State where one of the constituent nationalities oppressed 
the remaining nationalities as was the case in Tsarist Russia or Austria- 
Hungary, It wasa colonial State, dominated by the bourgeoisie of a 
foreign nationality in alliance with Indian reactionaries, which exploited 
and oppressed the masses of every subject nationality. 

“Far from helping the growth of nationalities and the establishment 
of national states,” this according to Namboodiripad, “was a direct hind- 
rance to it... The unification of India that was brought about by the 
British was in reality a disruption of the process of national development, 
a violent check to the emergence of the Malayalees, the Tamils, the | 
Andhras etc., as distinct nationalities. It'was by artificially dividing each 
of these nationalities into two or more administrative units that the British 
rulers created their Indian States-and British Indian Provinces."!1 

After the British conquest of the Indian sub-continent, English 
replaced Persian as the State language. As the language of higher educa- 
tion, commerce and administration, English was patronised by the upper 
‘and upper-middle class Indians. During the British rule, provincial lan- 
guages were given the status of subsidiary official languages within their 
regional boundaries. Local languages were also used as media of instruction 
in primary and secondary schools. Bengali, Tamil, Marathi and Urdu led 
other Indian languages in a pan-Indian movement of literary renaissance 
and creative writing. Among these languages the position of Urdu was 
pre-eminent as the recognised official language of several regions from 
‘Kashmir to Hyderabad and from Bihar to Baluchistan. 

Urdu, therefore, undermined the position of Pashto, Punjabi, Sindhi, 
Rajasthani, Kashmiri, Maithili and other languages of the Hindi zone. 

` Hindi, as the language of Hindu revivalism, adopted . Khari Boli with a 
heavy $anskritic base and absorbed the numerous spoken languages of-the 
"Hindi zone such as Braj, Avadhi Bhojpuri, Maithili, Malawi, Rajasthani 
etc., thus challenging the domination of Urdu over these regions. Urdu 
which had earlier represented the composite culture of the upper and 
upper-middle class Muslims and Hindus of North India and other peri- 
pheral regions, was more and more identified with Islamic cultural and 
religious revival. The middle class Hindus of the Hindi zone alongwith 
middleclass Hindu minorities of Punjab, Kashmir and Sind declared 
Hindi as their mother-tongue though many .of them continued to study 

` and patronise Urdu for quite a long time. 

As a symbol of Hindu nationalism, Hindi was propagated in 
Maharashtra,. Gujarat and some other regions of India. The Indian 
National Congress recognised Hindi-Urdu-Hindustani as the national lan- 
guage and this facilitated the penetration of Hindi-Urdu to a limited 
extent in the southern and eastern regions of India. Along with English, 
‘Hindustani was also used in the deliberations of the Congress sessions. 
The Congress accepted the regional language as the basis for reorganising 
its constituent units and thus legitimised the principle of reorganisation of 
the Indian provinces on a linguistic basis. 
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During British rule, the national political consciousness first spread 
in Bengal, Maharashtra and. Tamilnadu. The Bengali sentiment of 
nationality was aroused by the partition of Bengal but the Muslims of 
East Bengal did not accept the concept of Bengali .nationalism based on 
Hindu revivalism and bhadra lok culture. In fact, this Bengali nationalism 
was the regional form of a pan-Indian Hindu ‘middle-class nationalism. 
Consequently, the Muslim League emerged in 1906 as the symbol of the 
Muslim middle-class nationalism and its first session was held in Dacca, 
the capital of now independent Bangla.Desh. 

Asa reaction ‘to Bengali .bhadra lok dominatian in the ethnically 
composite presidency of Bengal, the sentiments of nationality developed 
among the middle class inhabitants of Assam, Bihar and Orissa who, in 
turn, asked for the creation of their own linguistic states. In the Madras 
Presidency, Tamil. domination ..was resented by the Andhras, the 
-Kannadigas and the Malayalees who also agitated for the formation of 
their own linguistic states. In Hyderabad, the Nizam’s policy of recog- 
nising Urdu as the official language did not find favour with the people 
who spoke Telugu, Marathi, or Kannada. .Thus, popular movements 
arose for the creation of linguistically homogeneous states such as Maha- 
rashtra, Karnatak, Kerala, Tamilnadu and Andhra. 

. - Inthe North, Pathan nationalism emerged in the form of the 
Kuia Khidamatgar movement. The Sindhi Muslims. succeeded in 
securing the separation of their, province .from the Bombay Presidency. 
In the Punjab, the consciousness of Punjabi nationality was confined to 
the Sikh minority as the Muslims and Hindus of thisregion repudiated their 
linguistic-cultural identity for opportunistic reasons. The upper and upper- 
middle class Hindus of North India, in their zeal for supporting Hindi, 
„became disloyal to the cause of the secular, multi-national character of 
Indian nationalism. The upper ‘and upper-middle class Muslims of India, 
in their, fanatic attachment to, Urdu as the symbol of Islamic culture, repu- 
diated their linguistic-cultural- heritage of their own regions and sup- 
ported the cause-of a pan-Muslim Pakistani nationalism. 
ian There was a rational element in the Muslim demand for separate 
nationhood, which could have been justified on a linguistic principle. 
‘Muslims of North Western India spoke Punjabi, Sindhi, Pashto etc., 
-but the upper and upper middle class Muslims of these regions had also 
learnt Urdu as the symbol of their class culture. This united them with 
the upper and upper-middle class Muslims of Northern India whose mother- 
.tounge was Urdu and also with their class bréthren in the Bombay Presi- 
dency and other regions who had algo accepted.-Urdu as the symbol of 
stheir-class culture. Pakistan, thus;,could have’. become the homeland of 
four nationalities inhabiting the North-Western' India with Urdu as their 
link language. The Muslim: middle class of other. regions was anxious . to 
preserve its literary and cultural BESS Pyanigeaning to this new aati 
State. o > ae. pi 


But the acio of East Bengal i in, Pakistan could not be justified 6 on 
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linguistic or cultural basis, though a case for itsseparation from India could 

‘be argued. ‘The Muslim peasant of East Bengal regarded the Calcutta- 
based Sanskritised Bengali as the symbol of exploitation by the H’ndu 
bhadra lok landowner and supported the cause of Pakistan, hoping that it 
would somehow release him from the shackles of class exploitation. 

. The Indian National Congress, under the influence of its leaders 
like Lajpat Rai, Aurobindo Ghosh, Tilak, Gandhi and Patel, was aligning 
‘more and more with the ideals of Hindu nationalism. The Congress 
leadership supported the objectives of monopoly capitalists in seeking 
the monopolistic .political domination over tbe Indian people, while 
vacilating in itsattitude to the. reactionary princes. Consequently, our 
national movement could not accept that India was.a land of developing 
nationalities seeking maximum cultural, economic and political autonomy 
either as parts of an independent federal republic or, if necessary, as free 
nations. Therefore, the Congress ignored even the rational element in 
the demands of the Muslim national minority for creating homogeneous 
Muslim majority provinces in the North-Western and Eastern regions of 
‘India; which could be given maximum cultural and administrative 
autonomy with an ultimate right of secession. 

The views of the Communist Party: of India on the problem of 
. nationalities and the future state structure of India were first formulated 
in a resolution passed at the Party ‘Congress in 1943. The resolution 
affirmed: ©, Sv : "E ach 
Every section of the Indian people which has a contiguous terri: 
tory as its homeland, common historical tradition, common language, 
* culture, psychological make-up and common economic life would be 
recognised as a distinct nationality with the right to exist as an 
autonomous.state within the free Indian! Union -or federation and 
will have the right to secede from it, if it may so desire. This méàns 
- that the territories which are homelands of such nationalities and: 
- which today are split up by the artificial boundaries of the present 
British provinces and of the so-called ‘Indian States’ would. be. 
reunited and restored to them in free India... If there are inter: 
spersed minorities in the new states thus formed, their rights 
„s. regarding their fuum language, education etc., would be granted: 
by statute? O8 
The same resolution had also added that ‘the nationalities having 
Muslim faith’ could also exercise ‘the right of autonomous state existence 
and of secession’ and this understanding ‘can form the basis for unity; 
between the National Congress and the League’. This would mean, 
acceptance of ‘the first essence of the Pakistan demand’, but the recog- 
nition of the right of self-determination in this form ‘need not necessarily 
lead to actual separation’. By removing mutual suspicions, this, may. 
produce ‘unity of action today’ and may create the basis for ʻa- greater 
unity in the free India of tomorrow’. 
“National unity forged on the ‘basis of such a declaration and, 


> 
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strengthened in the course of joint struggle in the defence of our mother- 
land", the resolution continued, “is bound to convince the peoples of 
all Indian nationalities of the urgent need to stick together and to form 
a freé Indian Union or federation in which each national state would 
be a free and equal member with right to secede. They will see this 
as the only path of protecting the freedom and democracy achieved.’’!* 

The political awakening of the dormant nationalities was one of 
the most important developments of the rising Indian nationalist move- 
ment in the thirties and forties of the present century. It was brought 
about by the further economic development of the regions which led 
to an appreciable growth of the commercial and industrial bourgeoisie in 
the provinces. It had also been accelerated by the increase in the number 
ofeducated persons giving rise toa larger regional intelligentsia and by 
development of rich provincial literatures. 

: The Indian National Congress did not clearly understand the 
implications of the rise of nationality consciousness and condemned it as 
‘linguism’ which, like ‘communalism’, hampered the growth of national 
unity. The Muslim League also discouraged it, regarding it as an. ob- 
stacle to a pan-Indian Muslim consolidation on a ‘communalist’ basis. 
The Communist Party of India alone, prior to independence, realised the 
true significance of the nationality problem and proposed a democratic 
solution on the basis of clear recognition of the right of self-determina- 
tion for each of the sixteen nationalities inhabiting the Indian sub- 
continent. 


-The Nationality Problem after Independence 

The above proposals of the Communist Party of India were not 
acceptable to either the Congress or the Muslim League. Both of these 
political parties had adopted .a policy of compromise with British im- 
perialism and were anxious to secure political power at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. Consequently, India and Pakistan emerged on the international 
scene as representatives of two ‘communal’ nationalisms. One of the 
tragic consequences of this compromise was the merger of a secular 
Pathan nationality into a ‘communal’ Pakistan. The people of East 
Bengal, escaping from exploitation by the Hindu landowners, fell into 
the grip of a semi-feudal, military-bureaucratic clique, from West Pakistan, 
ruling them in a new colonial fashion. The people of Punjab and Bengal, 
on both sides of the international frontier, experienced an unprecedented 
bloodbath which drowned their linguistic-cultural' identities at the altar 
of ‘religious’ nationalism. 

After independence the reorganisation of states on linguistic basis 
was postponed and discouraged by the Congress Government, but finally 
a commission: was appointed in 1956 to explore a rational solution, 
to the problem. In course of time, the map of India was redrawn 
partially satisfying the linguistic-cultural aspirations of the major 
nationalities. This was achieved in India, primarily because of the 
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strength of popular movements; ‘which demanded the creation of lingui- 
stic states in Andhra, Maharashtra, Kerala, Karnatak and other régions. 
Had these popular^movements not compelled them, the ruling classes 
of India would not have thought in terms of vedrganisijg state bounda- 
ries on linguistic considerations. 

In the meantime, parliamentary form of government on bourgeois 
democratic lines was not established in Pakistan. -The political leader- 
ship including the military dictatorships of Ayub Khan .and Yahya 
Khan failed to devise any rational solution to the problem of nationali-. 
ties in Pakistan. They succeeded in suppressing the movement in 
Pathan areas of the North West Frontier Provinces and Baluchistan, 
but, faild to absorb Bengali nationality as an integral part of Pakistan. 
, The .popular movement, in East Bengal ‘for national liberation 
has proved that the solution to the problem of the nationalities 


and national minorities devised. by the British imperialists, the. 


bourgeois notionalists of the Indian National Congress and the communal . 
Muslim League in 1947, is no longer useful nor valid in 1972. 
According to the Marxist point of view, both India and Pakistan are. 
federal societies consisting of several nationalities with languages of 
their own, and settled on definite territories, which have the pac 


to develop into independent nations under certain historical situations. : 
Modern nationalism -is a product of the epoch of Semaine 


capitalism. The rising capitalist class of Western Europe invoked . 
geographical contiguity, common historical heritage and ethnic, cultural, 


and linguistic homogeneity in order to carve out national states based ~ 


on national market, national economy, national army and a centralised 
bureaucracy. In Eastern Europe, where growth of capitalism ‘was de~ 


layed, the semi-feudal, multinational empires of Russia and Austria- ` 


Hungary were formed. National consciousness among the oppressed’ 


nationalities of these empires was developed as a consequence of their 
economic’ exploitation by the dominant nationality groups, inequality in 
"the enjoyment of political rights and linguistic and cultural subordi- 
nation. In Asia and Africa, nationalities’ emerged as a result of their 
participation in anti-imperialist struggles. Japan was the only exception 
„because, like its West European ‘counterpart, Japanese nationalism 
was also the product of the rising capitalist forces in that country. 
‘Latin American nations remained’ semi-feudal states like Spain and 
Portugal. A nation-state based on developed capitalism was formed 


only in the United States despite its multi-national population. In the: 


n 


words of Winternitz, 
The closer connection penyen different parts of a country, 


" different sections of the population, arises with modern: 


-. capitalism. This is a: powerful integrating force breaking down 
the barriers of feudalism, concentrating large masses in big 
industrial centres, connecting . the countryside with the town, 
producing the middle class which becomes’ in the beginning 
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the main representative of the new idea’ of nationality. Therefore 
the origin of modern nations is closely connected with the bourgeois: 
democratic revolutions, which destroyed feudal seclusion and 
dispersion and for the first time united vast popular masses in a 
common Struggle with common ideas. In this way the British nation 
arose from the revolution of the 'séventeenth century, the French 
nation from the great-Revolution of 1789.14 


As capitalism developed in other countries, modern nations came 
into existence in other parts of the world but due to the uneven develop- 
ment of the capitalist forces in different countries, the processes of national. 
development were not identical. In countries where the formation of 
centralised state structures followed the process of economic develop-, 
ment which had already united the loosely existing communities into a, 
compact nation with a definite linguistic-cultural identity, no national 
minority raised the problem of a separate homeland, economic exploita-' 
tion or political persecution. In countries where centralised bureau- 
cfaéies came into existence before capiíalistic development, which could 
unite different nationalities ‘and tribes into a nation-state, antagonistic 
conttadictions emerged betwéen the domiaant and oppressed nationa- 
lities. The oppressed nationalities had to wage a continuous struggle 
for their national emancipation. The obvious example of such struggles’ 
are the national liberatioh movements of the Irish and Polish people. . 


In India, the centralised state structure was the product of the 
military power of the British . imperialists. Colonial administration 
attacked and partially destroyed the traditional feudalist organisation 
of Indian society but could not -replace it by a new developing 
capitalist society. Consequently, when in 1947 the insufficiently deve- 
loped bourgeois classes of India and Pakistan entered into an alliance 
with their own feudal elements, and through a constitutional compro- 
mise with British imperialism, founded their so-called nation-states on 
the sub-continent, they could be compared to some extent with the 
semi-feudal empires .of Tsarist Russia and Austria-Hungary in the 
nineteenth century, which had failed to develop modern industries. 
sufficiently on capitalistic basis and backed the necessary linguistic and - 
cultural homogeneity—an-essential condition of nationhood. 


‘In Tsarist Russia, an antagonistic contradiction developed between 
the Great Russians and other oppressed nationalities. In Austria- 
Hungary, the German speaking Austrians and the Magyars’ dominated - 
and exploited the Slavonic nationalities. In Pakistan the Punjabi 
nationality in alliance with the Pathans oppressed the ‘Bengali people of 
East Pakistan. In India the conditions are different. But reactionary social 
classes of big landlords and monopoly capitalists may use Hindu reviva- 
lism and Hindi chauvinism and aggravate the contradiction between the 


nationalities. 
However, it must be remembered that the Sanani status of India 
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and Pakistan, as „developed ` since Ea possesses the following charac- 
teristics : 

`1 They have been established during the epoch of the decline of 

world capitalist system. Therefore, the possibility of their economic | 
development on capitalistic basis is very limited. : 
z .2 The national economies of both India. and Pakistan are increas- 
ingly being.dominated by foreign capital, exposing them to the danger of 
neo-colonialism and thwarting phere ge to ‘build an independent 
national economy. 

3 In both these countries, the capitalist class is insufficiently 
developed ‘but, nevertheless; has acquired monopolistic. features and 
consolidated ‘its alliance with the feudal elements. These two powerful 
classes exercise economic and political power. 

4 The ruling classes in both these countries have not succeeded in 
suppressing the political awakening of the constituent nationalities who 
demand equal opportunities for the development of their economy, langu+. 
age and culture. Despite their efforts they have failed to accord either to 
Hindi or to Urdu the status of the. sole official or national language -of. 
their respective countries. In practice, English continues as the most 
important link language, the medium of higher education ‘and: the 
language most widely uu for administration: and other purposes in both 
the countries. : 

5 In India, the rule classes introduced a bourgeois parliamentary. 
constitution, reorganised the states on linguistic basis and succeeded in 
splitting the democratic and left movement. In Pakistan, the bourgeois 
leadership ‘failed to evolve. a bourgeois parliamentary constitution, 
tried to bypass the nationality question and succumbed to military dictat-* 
orship which ultimately led to the secession of East Bengal. 

6 India is formally a secular state and there are states like 
Nagaland, Meghalaya, Kashmir, Punjab and Kerala, where caste Hindus” 
are in a minority. Pakistan recognises Islam as the state religion, but has- 
failed to protect the cultural and linguistic rights of the minorities, which: 
is why Muslim Bengalis felt that their ‘national’ and democratic Hen 
were not safe in the composite státe of Pakistan. : 

7 The foreign policy of India is based on so-called neutrality iud 
‘non-alignment’ which, in effect, meant bargaining with the power-blocks 
and gradually evolved into a policy of confrontation with China and’ 
Pakistan: Pakistan, on the other. hand, has been a member of the Anglo- 
American bloc, cultivated friendly relation. with other Islamic states on 
the basis of its Islamic ideology, and received the support of China and 
the United States in its policy of confrontation with India. 

8 In India, the bourgeois-landlord regime. at the centre has 
been challenged by the organised democratic’ movements, particularly . 
in'two ‘states—Kerala and “West. Bengal. A secessionist movement of 
varying strength has existed in some ‘states like Nagaland, Tamilnadu, 
Kashmir and-Punjab.: ‘In Pakistan, East Bengal has emerged as a separate 
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nation-state. The people of Sind, Baluchistan and the North-West 
Frontier are struggling for the recognition of certain ‘democratic’ rights as 
constituent ‘nationalities’ of a federal Pakistani state. 

9 The only permanent solution of the social, economic, political 
and cultural problems, which afflict these two countries, is rapid economic 
development through a people’s democratic revolution. Considering the 
. class character of the governments in these countries, the foundations 
of a socialist economy cannot be laid without'a successful democratic 
revolution. 

10° In India a successful people's democratic revolution cannot be 
brought about by a revisionist leadership which accepts the norms of 
bourgeois-democracy and works in alliance with the ruling party, or by 
Sarvodaya workers who swear by Gandhian ‘socialism’, and the ‘consti- 
tutional’ socialists, who align with reactionaries and raise pseudo-revolu- 
tionary slogans. In Pakistan and Bangla Desh, the democratic revolutio- 
nary movement is still not properly organised and the regimes led by the 
People’s Party in Pakistan and the Awami League in Bangla Desh 
represent the interests of the bourgeoisies in these countries. 

il In the whole of South and South-EastAsia, whether it is India 
or Pakistan, Indonesia or Philippines, the real solution of the problem 
of nationalities as well as other aspects of socio-economic exploitation. 
and oppression can be found only through a relentless revolutionary: 
struggle by the people. Ne. 

Marxism regards national oppression as a specific form of class 
exploitation. The formation of linguistic states does not put an end to 
class exploitation. In Indian society, the tribal peoples, the scheduled 
castes, the religious minorities and women as a whole suffer from 
social disabilities and certain forms of economic exploitation. But this 
does not prove that the bulk of the population of high caste Hindus 
is not subjected to similar or other forms of exploitation. In Calcutta, the 
Marwari' capitalist exploit the Bengali and Bihari workers employed in 
their factories, but this does not make the Marwari nationality a commu- 
nity of exploiters as there are millions of Marwari landless workers and 
poor peasants in Rajasthan who are themselves exploited by Rajput 
landlords. 

When class exploitation is presented in its ‘national’ or communal 
form, the aim of the ruling class is to conceal its fundamental nature. The: 
exploiting class tries to convert the class struggle into a war of nationa- 
lities or communities in order to protect its own vested interests. In 
America, the oppression of the Black people as a nationality is organically 
related to the exploitation of the poor Whites as a social class. The 
oppressor of both is the American capitalist class, which protects its own 
class interest by creating animosities between them. 

*Hindi imperialism' is a slogan used by the ruling class to. divide the 
Indian people into two warring camps, which protects the special privileges 
of English, undermining at the same time, the position of all other Indian 
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languages. The future of neo-colonialism, monopoly capitalism and 
their feudalist allies is connected with the domination of English in Indian 
society and polity. In people’s democratic India, people’s languages alone 
would be recognised as the medium of instruction at all levels, as instru- 
ments of scientific and literary production and also as official language for 
juridical and administrative work of the state at all levels. 

No language will be discriminated against just because it is the 
language of a minority or a small tribe. Even the dialects spoken by the 
Santhals or the Bhils will have to be treated with respect. Urdu will not be 
discriminated against merely because it cannot claima majority of speakers 
in any region. English will no longer be.the official language, but its study 
may be encouraged in the educational institutions of our country. Hindi 
and all other Indian languages will be given equal facilities to develop. Only 


"by implementing a policy of mass education, by teaching science and 


technology through the medium of people’s languages and by securing 
rapid economic development on the basis of a planned economy, can the 
various Indian nationalities be united in a federal polity. 
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KUMARESH CHAKRAVARTY 


Education in the Fifth Five Year Plan | 


THE draft proposal on ‘Education in the Fifth Five Year Plan’ 
has been approved by the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion and a ‘comprehensive and integrated’ strategy of edu- 
cational development has been promised in the draft We 
propose to analyse in this article the draft, particularly in 
view of the overall background in which the plan proposal 
has been made. 


I 


The economic crisis set in during the mid-sixties continues 
unabated despite marginal and temporary adjustments. 
It has now been virtually recognised that a continuous 
spurt in industrial production within the present economic 
system is largely impossible. The ‘green revolution’ has 
produced greater income disparities in the countryside and 
land reform promises are no longer taken seriously. While 
the employment potentiality of the industrial sector is weak- 
ening, under the overall framework of the new agricultural 
strategy, the farm sector doesnot have any scope for additio- 
nal employment creation in the rural sector. As a result, 
fiscal measures are being growingly adopted as part of the 
‘crash employment programme’. Different types of ‘test relief 
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measures are being planned to create jobs for the educated unemployed. 

Caugbt in this vicious circle, the ruling classes find it difficult to 
maintain a facade of economic stability. The high hopes raised among 
a section of the people by the ruling party before the 1971 elections are 
in the process of dying down. Confronted with such a situation certain 
shorte-term choices are being attempted without in any way trying to 
restore the economic imbalances. To a great extent the Plan proposal on 
education reveals such a choice-pattern. 


Il. 


Examining the state of affairs in education today, there is no deny- 
ing the fact that. quantitative exparision of education has been quite 
significant. Enrolment in primary education, i.e., classes I-V (age-group 
6-11), has increased from 19.2 millions in 1950. 3I to 60.11 million 
in 1970-71, whereas the figure for middle schools (that is, classes from 
VI-VIII for age-group 11-14) has gone up from 3.1 million in 1950-51 
to 13.82 million in 1970-71. But the drop-out rate has been equally 
phenomenal, as “out of every 100 students admitted to class I, not more 
than 40 go up to class V and not more than 25 go up to class VIII.” 
The corresponding figures for secondary education by all estimates are 
much less encouraging. While the total enrolment in the middle schools 
was 3.1 million in 1950-51, oa in the secondary schools was only 1.22 
million. 

State expenditure on ‘education was 1.2 per cent of national income 
(at current prices) in 1950-51, 1.9 per cent in 1955-56, 2.4 per cent in 
1960-61, 2.8 per cent each in 1965-66 and 1968-69. But the total number 
of students during the period 1950-51 to 1968-69. But the total number 
of students during the period 1950-51 to 1968-69 has increased more than 
three times. Within this again, regional and other economic disparities 
have continued all through in the field of education also. Drop-out rates 
are higher in the poorer states and lower in the economically advanced 
ones. Besides, the rate is highest in areas inhabited by tribals and 
Harijans. 

Educational system and policy have been characterised by sectoral 
imbalances, that is, the imbalance between primary, secondary and 
higher education. These imbalances are the off-shoots of the general 
bankruptcy of government's political and socio-economic policy. Univer- 
sal primary education has been promised all along, the target date 
now: being postponed to 1975-76 for primary education and 1980-81 
for middle school education (up to class VIII, for age-group 11-14). 

Allocation of Plan expenditure to different sectors has been made 
with greater support to secondary education, and greatest supportto uni- 
versity education. In the first Plan primary education was allotted 56 per 
cent of total expenditure, secondary education 13 per cent and university 
education 9 per cent. Population-wise, primary education (including 
"middle schools). constituted more-than 95 per cent of the total, secondary : 
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education a little more than 4 per cent, and university education less than 
l per cent. But even this reduced weightage to primary education was 
further reduced persistently during the next three Plans and three 
annual Plans. Fourth Plan estimates provide for only 28.5 per cent on 
primary education, 14.4 per cent on secondary education and 22.3 per 
cent on university education. 

Secondary and university education are, of course, more expensive 
than primary education. Therefore, allocation of higher expenditure 
per student on specialised or higher stages of education cannot, asa 
rule, be objected to. But in a society like ours, with wide income dis- 
parities between sections of rural and urban population, greater state 
patronage to secondary and university education, particularly the 
latter, necessarily means greater state patronage to middle or high income 
groups, and more so, to the urban groups, as the largest number of 
our secondary schools are still located in urban or semi-urban areas, and 
almost all our colleges and universities are in towns or cities. For about 
80 per cent of the country’s population living in the rural areas, the 
facilities for primary education were mostly inaccessible and it is this 
section which accounts for about 60 per cent drop-out at the primary level. 
This gross negligence of primary education is a form of exploitation and 
this exploitation of the educational system is a part of the capitalist path 
of development of our economy. This has been frankly admitted by many 
official spokesmen who talk of ‘social justice’ in education policy. 

' Regional disparity, yet another form of exploitation, is evident at 
variouslevels. Poor states suffer from more acute paucity of resources. 
Since education is a state subject, rate of literacy gets connected with 
the relative poverty or otherwise of the states. Rate of expansion of 
. primary education (or other stages of education) is automatically much 
lower in poor states. Student-teacher ratio is worse in these states 
because of a lower rate of per student expenditure on education, with 
the result that poorer states generally have poorer academic standards. 
Thus an inbuilt self-perpetuating process of exploitation continues, both 
at the general economic level and at the level of education. 

In order to provide a smoke-screen for the utter failure of their 
educational planning which, asin the industrial sector, resulted in 
interstate and intra-state imbalances, the Central Government have 
late been working for the inclusion of education in the Central 
or Concurrent list (which today is another name for Central subject). 
This is a part of their calculated move to centralise all powers and. 
to abrogate to themselves functions which are at present allotted to the 
states under the Indian Constitution.? 

. Asa means of employment, education has been more or less irrele- 
vant. On top of this, education as related to man-power requirements of 
the economy has never been planned except in very few casesof professional 
education and capitalism at its decaying stage will never be in. a posi- 
tion to accomodate man-power planning. For example, the Education. 
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Commission (1966) made some of its assumptions on the basis of estimates 
made by the Planning Commission. A 6.5 per cent per annum growth 
of national income was envisaged, and the Education Commission had 
assumed that there would be complete correspondence between the rate of 
industrial output of 12 per cent and the demand for educated man-power 
in the industrial sector. Thus, it was estimated that enrolment in higher 
education required for the economy would be 2.2 million in 1975-76 and 
4.2 million in 1985-86. The total enrolment in 1965-66 was 1.) million, 
and it was suggested that the number should be doubled by 1975-76. 
According to present estimates, the college and university student-popu- 
lation would be about 2.4 million by the end of the Fourth Five Year 
Plan, but already the number of graduates unemployed is almost equal to 
enrolment in higher education. 

Therefore, to define an education policy integrated with the 

' country’s man-power requirements is beyond the capacity of the ruling 
classes. The much-heard-of talk of professionalising or vocationalising 
education has, to a great extent, gone to the background. Already it has 
been officially recognised that skilled technicians coming out of the 
Industrial Training Institutes and Polytechnics are now hard-pressed for 
jobs. “There are limited opportunities for employment in this sector.’ 
For some years past, therefore, emphasis has been laid on education rele- 
vant to production of skilled-labour for the agricultural sector. Use of 
skilled-labour in the agriculture sector obviously means use in the ‘green 
revolution’ areas; But here again the scope is limited, since land area 
under New Agricultural Strategy is still around 10 per cent of the total, 
and in most cases these are under owner-cultivation. So, the scope for 
utilising skilled agricultural man-power is very limited. 

Other fields of professional education are in similar situation. There 
was one doctor for every 5,500 persons in 1966. It was estimated that 
requirements would go up to one doctor for every 3,000 persons in 1975 
and one for every 2,000 persons by 1985.4 Requirements, of course, have 
gone up. But a large number of doctors are unemployed or only partly 
employed today. The number of seats in medical - colleges is being 
decreased in several states, and is remaining constant in several others. 
The new Plan proposal on education should be studied in this context. 


III 


At present about 1 per cent of the population in the age-group of 3-6 
enjoy pre-school facilities. It hàs been proposed that the percentage should 
be raised to 10 per cent, and that children from underprivileged groups, 
both urban. and rural, should be. given priority. No estimate of num- 
ber of children involved has been given and a i ae sum grant of Rs 100 
crores has been allocated for the purpose. 

The present target of universal primary education for the age of group 
6-11 by 1975-76 and for the age-group of 11-14 by 1980-81 has been restated. 
It has been said that “this is a basic.programme of the higher priority and 
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will naturally claim great attention and very large proportion of available 
funds", But the magnitude of the task is immense. Anticipated enrol- 
ment of the first group of students is 631 lakhs by 1971-72. and 862 lakhs 
by 1975. This means that the annual average enrolment will have to be 
46 lakhs as against the actual recorded enrolment of 25 lakhs per year. 
Similarly at the middle school stage enrolment will have to be increased 
from 149 lakhs in 1971-72 to 450 lakhs in 1980.81, which means an 
additional average enrolment of 33 lakhs per year as against the achieved 
enrolment of 7 lakhs per year. : 

This, the document states, is an almost impossible task. Besides, it 
is necessary to check to high drop-out rates. This is also treated as 
impossibie within the traditional schooling (i.e., full-time school) system. 

Simultaneously, model primary schools are proposed for each 
community development block to improve quality of primary education. 
These schools will also act as demonstration centres for other Heighooute 
ing schools. 

Therefore, what has been called a multiple-point entry scheme is 
being combined with a system of part-time education. "This multiple 
entry will beat 6+, 11+ and 14+. The purpose of this new scheme is 


to reduce the expenses on primary education. Estimated cost per primary . 


student is Rs 80 per year per full-time student and Rs 40 per part-time 
student. Corresponding figures for middle school is Rs 120 and Rs 60. 
In order to reduce the huge cost of universal, primary and middle 
school education, the following measures are being envisaged : 
a) multiple entry combined with the system of part-time educa- 
tion ; 
b) appointment of young graduates for voluntary teaching ser- 
vices on payment of some allowances ; 
c) use of services of retired teachers ; 
. d) reducing the cost of building and equipment with local 
material and labour. 
As a special programme for attracting students to schools in the 
tribal areas, 1,000 additional Ashram schools are proposed, covering about 
2 lakhs of children in Class I to VIII. 


ing : 
1) free supply obi text-books ; 
2) supply of clothing and scholarship and mid- a meals. 
The Plan states that it is necessary to provide mid-day meals to about 
30 per cent of the school-going children. But resource limitations do not 


permit mid-day meals for even 10 per cent of the total students. Sup- 


ply of free text-books and stationery is proposed for roughly 30 per cent 


of the children at the rate of Rs 4 per child per year at the primary level ` 


and Rs 10 per child per year at the middle school level. Grant of clothing 
and attendance allowances has not been calculated at all.. A lump-sum 
amount of Rs 37 crores has been provided for this. 


f 


_ The steps to ensure reduction in the rate of drop-out are the follow- 


e 
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The additional number enrolled by the end of Fifth Plan will be 
315.8 lakhs. Of this 101.8 lakhs would be given part-time education and 
214 lakhs full-time education. This means that average additional 
annual intake will be 43 lakhs as against the recorded achievement of 25 
lakhs per year. 

In the secondary sector the uniform pattern of 10-42 is being en- 
visaged. Two new elements introduced here are : (a) vocationalisation or 
diversification of courses, and (b) restriction of access to secondary educa- 
tion. The Planning Commission estimate is that additional enrolment in 
classes IX to XI during the Fifth Plan will be 40 lakhs. But the maxi- 
mum permissible allocation for expansion is Rs 200 crores only against the 
expenditure of Rs 320 crores for pursuing an open-door admission policy. 

A combination of the following will, therefore, ensure that there is a 
gradual fall in the rate of additional enrolment and thereby balancing of 
expenditure within the framework of available resources : 

1) vocationalisation contributing towards reducing enrolments in 

general education ; . 
' 2) passage from middle school to secondary education to be made 
dependent on performance at prescribed levels ; 

3) opening of new schools on a planned basis to make them ‘viable, 

economic and efficient’ ; 

4) ensuring that | private managements observe rigorous conditions 

of recognition 'and bear a prescribed proportion of the total cost ; 

5) no new schools to be opened by the government and no grant- 

in-aid to private schools in areas already pd secondary 
schools ; 

6) correspondence course for out-of-school study ind free access 

to public examination as private candidates. 

Along with this the pattern followed at the primary level for qualita- 
tive improvement is adopted here as well. This means 320 model compre- 
hensive secondary schools at the rate of one in each district. In addition 
to that 10 per cent of the schools are to be selected for improvement grants. 
Total grant for secondary education is Rs 400 crores in addition to Rs 200 
‘crores for vocationalisation and adoption of uniform pattern of 104-2. 

Broadly the same pattern has been adopted in the case of college 
and university education also. Greater emphasis on qualitative improve- 
ment has been laid here., Enrolment in universities at the end of 
Fourth Plan will:be 24 lakhs of which 2 lakhs will be at the post-graduate 
stage. It is estimated that an open-door policy of admission will increase 
this number to 47 lakhs, 43.5 lakhs at the college levél and 3.5 lakhs at 
the post-graduate level... The Plan envisages that total enrolment should 
not surpass 40 lakhs, 35° lakh at the undergraduate level and 5 lakhs at, 
the post-graduate level. This means that proportionate rise in post-gra- 
duate enrolment would be much higher and correspondingly enrolment 
' at the undergraduate level would be reduced. With this end in view the 

following steps are proposed : . . . 
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1) laying greater emphasis on post-graduate education, most of 
the expansion in this sector being at the post-graduate level ; 

2) general moratorium on opening of new colleges and, as in the 
case of secondary schools, allowing private trusts to open new 
colleges only under rigorous conditions of affiliation and on pay- 
menit of fixed proportion of total cost ; i 

3) converting 5 per cent of the colleges into autonomous college, 
which will confer their own degrees and prepare their own 
curriculum. ] 

4) strengthening research through higher allocation for, centres of 
advanced studies. ; 

Out of the total allocation of Rs 400 crores, university development, 
research, centres of advanced studies, and summer institutes will absorb 
Rs 170 crores. Expansion programme will get Rs 100 crores. College 
education as such, that is, undergraduate education in ordinary colleges, 
will receive a maximum of Rs 80 crores. 

All through, the need for improving the quality of education has 
been underlined in the document. Model primary schools, model compre- 
hensive secondary schools, autonomous colleges, university departments 
and advanced study centres have been chosen as quality-oriented insti- 
tutions. = 

New steps for delinking privilege from quality has also been 
stressed. It has been said that reservation of 25 per Cent seats for the under- 
privileged in model primary and model secondary schools along with a 
scholarship policy ensuring scholarships on the basis of means-cum-merit 
is a ‘progressive step especially from the point of view of socialism.'6 

Reform in the courses and syllabi, improved and increased teacher- 
training, improved methods of teaching, a new system of examination, 
more textbook libraries and science service centres, etc., have been pro- 
posed for improving the quality of education. 

Further expansion in the private sector has been discouraged. But 
greater dependence on private sources for buildings and equipments in 
particular has been encouraged. 

A new feature of the Plan is the scheme of informal education 
through Youth Centres and Nehru Yuvak Kendras. An amount of Rs 50 
crores has been earmarked for the purpose. The principal tasks of the 
Youth Centres are to hold youth classes, especially for those youth who 
do not enter upper secondary schools. Such youth classes may deal with 
courses on current topics, trade, politics, economics and general science. 
“The centres may also hold exhibition and science fairs, and organise 
physical education and recreation, educational film shows, publication of 
youth bulletins."? 


" 


IV 


Atfirst glance, the proposal may appear to be a promising one. 
First because, about 50 per cent of the total Plan expenditure is allocated for 
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primary education. This will set, the declining rate of allocation for primary 
education in reverse. Second,. it ‘introduces vocational education as a 
compulsory part of secondary education, and thus sets the process of 
apparently more meaningful investment in education. Third, it empha- 
sises implementation of schemes for a better quality of education. Fourth, 
it promises to delink quality from ‘privilege’ and to ensure greater ‘social 
justice’.. Fifth, it discourages expansion of the private sector in educa- 
tion. And lastly, it promises to encourage youth movement and to chan- 
nalise the youth organisations towards greater social involvement and com- 
mitment to social and educational development. 

. We shall examine these promises in the light of the question asked : 
promises for whom ? Those for the rural rich or the rural poor; will the 
proposed scheme succeed in achieving the target of universal primary edu- 
cation (for the age-group of 6-11 by 1975-76) or even by the end of the 
Fifth Plan ? In 1970-71 schooling facilities available for this group was for 
60.11 million children which constituted 79.6 per cent of the total popula- 
tion age-group.? Assuming that these facilities were fully utilised, more 
than in this half the number would drop out (the all-India rate is 
60 per cent) and thus actual enrolment would not exceed 30 million. But 
the proposal apparently does not take into account this huge backlog 
of drop-outs. It talks of mid-day muals for 30 per cent of the estimated 
additional full-time enrolment of 141 lakhs or 14.1 million. 

It hopes that about Rs 1000 crores would be mobilised by the local 
community for primary school buildings and equipments. “It has therefor, 
been assumed that atleast half of the cost of the buildings would come 
from the local community and that in a large number of villages the local 
community would be able to provide all the buildings needed. 

The model primary school is being envisaged as a quality institution. 
And it is here that social justice is being spooned out through 25 per cent 
reservation for the children of the underprivileged. The average number of 
students in a model primary school will be 300. If the entire sum of scholar- 
ship (I lakh for a school) is given to the 25 per cent of this 300, the amount 
of scholarship per student will not exceed 33 rupees per month out of 
which the poor student will have to pay his hostel charges, tution fees, 
cost of books and stationery, etc. Thus, by and large, the scholarship 
policy will also be implemented not in favour of underprivileged but in 
favour of children coming from families with more than sufficient income 
to maintain their children in these schools. All these years, it has been 
said that proximity of the ‘school: to the residence of the student is an 
essential condition for attracting children to the schools. The model school 
will bea new variant of public schools, and will impart better education 
to the children of the rural rich. : 

The enrolment for part-time students are unusually under- 
estimated. If even a considerable percentage of drop-outs are to be 
accommodated in the part-time schools, number of children that should be 
covered: under. the part-time school scheme should be much more than the 
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estimated number (as borne out by the dropt-out figure mentioned above). 
Besides, it is difficult to understand what new incentive is being offered by 
the part-time schooling scheme. 

As a matter of fact, universal primary education cannot be imple- 
mented so long as rural poverty persists. The remedy lies not only in quali- 
tative expansion of schooling facilities, but also in simultaneous eradication 
of below-the-poverty-line conditions in the countryside. Therefore, the 
ambition of implementing universal primary education need not be taken 
seriously. The real aim and character of the allocation policy as such 
becomes evident if the per student Plan expenditure is scrutinised and 
more so if the privileged treatment extended to the rural rich through 
residential model primary school is kept in view. 

This pattern of discriminatory allocation is also being followed in 
the case of secondary education. Model comprehensive secondary 
schools offer the same kind of privileged treatment. Area-wise distribution 
of new schools will, of course, ensure a fairer distribution of school 
facilities. But the model secondary schools will fail to attract poor 
students, because of the same reasons as in the model primary schools. 
Per student availability of scholarships per month will not exceed 45° 
rupees with which only part of the total expenditure could be met. Even 
assuming that the poor student will be able to meet his expenses with the 
scholarships, only a small fraction of the poorer sections will find access. to 
this privilege and most of the additional state expenditure on these 
schools will be enjoyed by the richer sections of the people. 

Simultaneously, realisation of development fees from students is 
being contemplated. Development fee is, in many cases, one form of 
realisation of regular fees. But, more important expansion of facilities for < 
secondary education up to class VIII is being planned. Even if this 
succeeds partly, demand for secondary education is bound to increase 
proportionately. 

Neutralisation of this additional demand is being tried through vari- 
ous ways and means, eg., performance test for admission, reducing the 
number of new schools, introducing correspondence courses and permitting 
students to appear for examinations as private candidates. The only 
agrument advanced for such restriction is paucity of resources. But 
additional resources are being provided for model schools. 

Is it being assumed that general education up to Class VIII 
with marginal low-level vocational training is enough either to produce 
socially usefull skill or a knowledgeable citizen‘? All educational planners 
and experts have so long recommended secondary education as the 
terminal point prior to specialised education. Middle school educa- 
tion as the terminal point cannot be taken as any thing but a convenient 
innovation. 

At the same time 15 new universities and 50 university centres are 
on the agenda. This means that at least 6.5 lakhs, 5 lakhs for post-gradu- 
ate education and about 1.5 lakh or 5 per cent of the total undergraduate 
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enrolment in automous colleges, is the additional man-power require- 
mehts for the economy during the Fifth Plan. What-else may be the special 
reason for proportionately increasing the post-graduate enrolement or for 
laying special emphasis on higher quality of post-graduate education only ? 
In the process, many of our universities and advanced study centres 
are gradually becoming elite institutions by cutting off the undergraduate 
Le, collegiate wing of the universities, Essential ground is being prepared 
. for converting all the universities into elite islands inhabited by teachers, 
students and scholars, cut off from the mainstream of the society. Colleges 
have been divided into two types, ordinary colleges and autonomous 
colleges. Autonomous colleges will be the ‘good’ colleges defining their 
own courses and conferring their own degrees. Per student Plan expen- 
diture on ordinary colleges, autonomous colleges and university indicates 
the same allocation policy as in primary and secondary education. 
Obviously, the value of the degree will vary from an ordinary college 
to an autonomous college, another variant of the public school. 

Thus, the model primary school will feed the model secondary school 
which will feed the autonomous college and the university. "This will 
be the channel of 'good' education meant primarily for the rich, both 
ruraland urban. On the other hand, the ordinary primary school, the 
ordinary secondary school and the ordinary college will be linked in the 
same chain. This is the result of reconciliation efforts between quali- 
tative improvement and claims of expansion. And this is another name for 
*growth with social justice'. At least, at one place, there is a confession : 
“since resources are limited and good education cannot be immediately , 
provided to all, it is essential that admission to our good schools are 
regulated on the basis of merit and social justice... This will delink 
‘quality’ from ‘privilege’ and will be a progressive step, especially from 
the point of view of socialism.” 

It is in the name of 'socialism' that greater dependence on private 
resources is being advocated. And it is also in the name of ‘socialism’ that 

, the question of the state taking over the full responsibility for education 
has been conveniently forgotten. 


` 


V 


_ But the tall talk of meaningful education continues. Education can 
be meaningful to those who reap the benefits of this brand of ‘socialism’. 
Reform of the examination system, improvement of teaching methods and 
better courses will be relevant only to those who will need this.. Teachers 
and students of ordinary colleges will continue to share the irrelevance of 
present education. They expect university would become ‘stable’ and 
*peaceful', but in fact, the alienation of the students and teachers, and 
particularly student unrest will further intensify. 

This has been the overall process of our education system during 
the last several years. This new scheme will further organise and crysta- 
llise the mechanism of identifying a select group with the system. This 
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will also enable the state to intervene directly and through many subtle 
forms in education and educational institutions. Thus a more organised 
and conscious process of spreading the ideology of ruling elite will be . 
initiated. When the scope for relative stability of the material and 
economic base of the society is limited, emphasis is inevitably laid on 
instruments. of ideological propaganda. 

As a part of this device, the new scheme will also provide an objec- 
tive background for ideological unification of the rural and urban elite, 
particularly by building a new bridge between the rural and urban 
benificiaries of the development of our economy on the capitalist lines. ` 

At the political-organisational level, the ruling party’s manouevra- 
bility through youth organisations will also go high. Youth organisation 
committed to social upliftment is a theoretically sound proposition. And 
in an exploitative system like ours, socially committed youth gene- 
rally form a part of the revolutionary-democratic youth movement. But 
the experience about organisations like Bharat Sevak Samaj, or other relief 
organisations show that these are aimed at supplementing the ruling 
party at State cost. Such organisations entrusted’ with the task of 
'educating the people, but isolated from the general democratic move- 
ment ofthe masses, also tend to be socially privileged ancilliaries of the 
state machinary. 

Thus viéwd in its entirety, the present strategy of educational 
development is not qualitatively ‘new. It only gives a concrete and 
integrated shape to allthat is being done in the realm of education. 
Besides, it proposes certain measures, which if implemented, may look as 
if it would initiate a breakthrough from the traditional system of education 
besed on our colonial past. 

But irrespective of the merit of what has been stated in this arti- 
cle, a thorough debate on and detailed examination of the issue is ex- 
tremely important. 
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OM: PRAKASH GREWAL 


Literature and the Poverty of Conservative 
Liberal’ Ideology 


LITERARY criticism in English is dominated today by a 
liberal ideology which, on proper analysis, will show itself 
to be very narrow and unacceptable. One of the indefensi- 
ble biases of this ideology operates through the false antithe- 
sis generally set up between literature and politics. It is 
argued that politics and literature are opposed to each other 
because while the former deals only with the immediate and 
the practical, the latter is concemed with the abiding ele- 
ments of human experience. 


A man guided by the logic of political action, it is 
believed, will have to reject as meaningless or irrelevant 
much that would be most valuable in the eyes of a literary 
writer. All the important aspects of the human reality 
which are not likely to affect materially the immediate out- 
come of the stand taken by the man of politics, will be 
automatically ignored by him. A man engaged in politics 
has to seek at every stage rough and ready answers to the 
problems as they emerge from time to time and to act prom- 
ptly on the basis of a few simple and workable maxims. If 
he gets absorbed in finer distinctions and subtleties or has a 
tendency, like Hamlet, to think too precisely on the event, 
he will become a victim of ‘indecisiveness, show vacillation 
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at crucial moments and prove himseif an utter failure in politics. 

It is imperative for a creative writer, on the other hand, to avoid 
all oversimplifications and to strive for as comprehensive a view of the 
human reality as possible. As against a man of politics, he is in no despe- 
rate hurry to arrive at some definite and final conclusions, nor does he 
have to feel inhibited by any wordly prudence regarding the immediate 
consequences that might flow from the position he is likely to take after 
an honest and thorough examination of facts. Since his primary concern 
is with truth rather than with action, he can go on pondering over a 
particular situation as long as he pleases, and the process will end only 
when he comes to feel that all the essential elements have been taken into 
account and properly illuminated. Since his contemplation does not 
have to be translated into immediate action, he is liberated from the 
compulsions of expediency which characterise the thought and behaviour 
of a politician. 

It is thus concluded that the real intelligence of the creative writer 
which shows itself in his awareness of the full complexity of human 
experience is very likely to be stifled if he gets involved in politics and 
falls into the habit of keeping his mind fixed only on what is of immediate 
relevance or consequence. Furthermore, it is asserted that the broad 
sympathies and general responsiveness on account of which a creative 
writer can easily establish rapport with every human being irrespective 
of the class or party to which he belongs will also be seriously hampered 
by the partisan spirit that will overtake him as soon as he has identified 
himself with some particular political movement. 

Taking all this into consideration, itis confidently asserted that a 
really intelligent and sensitive person interested in achieving excellence 
in his literary works should keep himself aloof from the crude and dirty 
game of politics. Otherwise, once he gets tempted into politics, he will 
incur the risk of a total eclipse of his genuine, artistic talent and he may 
have to rest satisfied for his whole life with producing only third rate 
propaganda stuff. . 

This sort of specious reasoning is based on some very questionable 
assumptions regarding the true nature of politics and a false romanti- 
cisation of the true. nature of a creative writer's genius. The 
separation between thought and action, between the universal and 
particular and between sympathy and commitment envisaged in this 
kind of thinking shows a lack of clear understanding of how a writer’s 
confrontation with the objective reality around him does really take 
place. To imagine that there is no scope for maturity of thought or 
depth and complexity of feeling in political action is to reduce it to a 
low level of politicking which is the only form of politics comprehen- 
sible to the petty-bourgeois mind. Raymond Williams has rightly pro- 
tested against the vulgar depreciation of politics which is implicit in the 
false antithesis between politics and literature: ` 

It has passed too long for a kind of maturity and depth in experience 
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to argue that politics and political attachments are only possible to 

superficial minds; that any appreciation of the complexity of 

human nature necessarily involves a wise depreciation of these 

noisy instruments. 
Literature has been.posed as an alternative to politics primarily 
because this would serve to hide the conservative sanctification of the 
established order which is implicit in most liberal writers. But, even 
more importantly, this type of thinking may have been intended to create 
a confusion in the minds of those writers who, because of their genuine 
humanity, might feel attracted towards the democratic and progressive 
movements which pose a real challenge to the corrupt and inhuman social 
order. One way of challenging this neat and mischievous separation 
between politics and literature could be to expose the hidden and sub- 
merged ideological biases even in the works of those writers who have 
been eulogised by the liberal critics for their maturity and their pre- 
eminent humanity reflected in their refusal to be drawn into the arena 
of politics and their supposed concern for preserving artistic integrity even 
at the cost of a total alienation from the reading public. 

Henry James has received highest praise from the liberal critics for 
precisely these reasons. It would, however, be worthwhile to examine 
his particular case more closely in order to establish that a definite poli- 
tical ideology is implicit in his works, too. This would lend support to 
the view that politics is inseparably linked with the values finding ex- 
pression in a work of literature and the substantive issue to be considered 
by a writer is not to see whether he can be apolitical or not but to decide 
about the kind of politics to which he would like to give his commit- 
ment. 

James has been acclaimed by most critics as a writer who is re- 
markably free from ideological biases. It is often suggested that as a 
writer James refused to be bound by any particular set of ideas or doct- 
rines or to be swayed by partisan excitements. James himself thought 
that he was ‘free and uncommitted’ with regard to various competing 
-ideologies or conventions of his times. This is accepted uncritically and 
viewed by the critics as a sign of his fine and mature intelligence. T S 
Eliot, for example; supports this view when he says : 

James’s critical genius comes out most tellingly in his mastery 

over, his baffling escape from, Ideas ; a mastery and an escape which 

are perhaps the last test of a superior intelligence. He had a mind 

so fine that no idea could violate it.? 
Richard Blackmur and F R Leavis too refer to James's responsiveness to 
“shades and refinements of meaning and feeling"? and, like Eliot, find 
in these subtle shades of “inflexion and implication’* evidence of a 
superior intelligence and a humane sensibility. Most of these critics 
consciously or unconsciously subscribe to a liberal ideology under whose 
compulsions they do not feel happy with a writer who shows open comm- 
itment to, and makes an explicit statement of, his basic political convic- 
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tions. By using pejorative terms like doctrinaire, rhetorical, didactic 
or subjective they show their uneasiness with writers who cannot main- 
tain the stance of passive and divided consciousness with regard to the 
major political movements of their times. On the other hand, a 
writer who maintains the stance of being a ‘candid outsider’, observing 
and contemplating the social scene in a detached manner, is considered 
free from ideological prepossessions. Accordingly, the ambiguity subtlety 
and irony that go with this type cf passive and contemplative stance are 
prized by them as evidence of real complexity of vision and freedom from 
ideological commitments. These critics fail to recognise that such an attitude 
on the part of a writer may also subserve the interests of some particular | 
class or group and hence have distinct ideological implications. 

As a matter of fact every writer's vision is bound to carry the 
impress of some ideology or the other. Values and concepts crystallise 
from particular responses to particular situations. Even the values which 
may seem most universal to us would have within them an element of 
rationalisation of the interests and aspirations of the actual people who, 
' in a specific historical situation, hammered them out from their experience. 
A writer who comes at a time when the contradictions ofa society 
divided into classes have already been greatly intensified would particu- 
larly find it most difficult to remain unaffected by the strong compulsions 
and fierce prejudices of a class outlook. Therefore, we can arrive at a 
proper understanding of the precise content ofa writer’s values only by 
taking into account the biases, preferences and attachments that constitute 
the outlook of the class with which he has imaginatively identified him- 
self and seeing how they determine his response to the objective reality 
of his times. 

A writer's vision is, after all, another name for his comprehension 
of the dynamic interaction of the historicalforces which are shaping his 
own sensibility and the objective reality around him. As students of 
literature we have to extend full imaginative sympathy to a writer who 
happens to engage our interest, but it isalso necessary that we come out 
of the closed universe of his vision to view his assumptions, prepossessions, 
attachments and preferences objectively and thus measure the direction 
and extent of our divergence from his norms. Only with the help of such a 
rational and objective historical perspective can we hope to arrive at a real 
understanding of the writer's work. Since most critics of James have 
shared James's own ideological preferences and biases, they have generally 
not been able to look at him in this objective manner but have, instead. 
responded to his rhetoric without questioning and accepted his particular 
assumptions as absolutes. In mostofhis works James did not directly 
touch upon the larger political and economic issues of his times and 
confined himself to the depiction of conflicts arising out of personal 
relationships among individuals. From this the critics have been led. to 
think of James as a writer who leaves out the merely topical issues from 
his works and deals only with the universals of human experience. The 
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urbanity, sophistication and sweet reasonableness of James’s manner and 
his reliance on’ implicit suggestion rather than explicit formulation have 
also been largely . responsible for preventing us from recognising the 
ideological dimension of his values: 

The special significance of a novel like The Princess Casamassima lies 
in that it forces into our awareness. the ideology which is implicit in 
James’s vision. Since James posits in this novel a’ conflict bet- 
ween civilisation and the anarchist’s revolution, the biases, preferences 
and attachments of the outlook he shared with a particular section of the 
bourgeoisie become visible in his treatment of these issues. Ideology 
in the sense of a class outlook may not. necessarily be stated explicitly in 
terms of some easily identifiable general doctrines. It may nevertheless be 
actively present in the work in a more subtle form and we may have to 

^^ identify it by.taking note of the characters the writer chooses as types, 
the degree of sympathy he accords to them, the direction he gives to the 
action and the resolution he visualises for the conflicts contained therein. 
We may also have to analyse the verbal rhetoric and the structure of 
„imagery to identify some of the submerged ideological predilections.: 
. The ideology which forms an important part of the scheme of The Princess 
Casamassima could be recognised through | such : a detailed critical analysis 
of the different elements of the novel. . 

James’s ideology may be described as ‘conservative liberalism’. 
It was a peculiar blend of liberalism and conservative thinking that had 
emerged in a section of the bourgeoisie in response to the challenge 
offered by the facts of industrialism and the rise of popular ‘democracy 
during the nineteenth century. Culture and education of the sensibility 
became the central concepts in the social thinking of these liberals. As; 

~~ Raymond Williams tells us in Culture and Society, culture in England came 
to mean during the nineteenth century certain moral and intellectual acti- 
vities which were separated from, and often viewed in opposition to, “the 
driven impetus of (the) new kind of society". These activities were. 
invoked sometimes as “a court of human appeal, to be set over the 
processes of practical social judgment", but more often they were visua- 
lised as a “mitigating and rallying 'alternative."5 For the conservative 
liberals culture as a mitigating and rallying alternative meant a pro-. 
gramme of cultivation of the mind and sensibility of the individual so 
that he.could absorb imaginatively the humane values available in the 
inherited tradition but not. finding expression in the existing society. 
When culture is identified in this manner with selected activities of the 
mind and imagination to be pursued in leisure and in abstraction from 
the existing social organisation, it tends to become epiphenomenal and 

- disfunctional., Hence a social ideology based on such a concept of culture 
could not offer an effective challenge to the existing society or inspire any 
satisfactory programme of political action. 

In fact, this ideology of culture was evolved by a bourgeoisie that 
had experienced a failure of nerve. The tensions and dislocations caused 
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by industrial capitalism called for a radicalisation of democratic liberalism. | 


But the liberal intellectuals who invoked the idea of culture failed to 
effect that necessary transformation in their attitudes. They tried, on 
the other hand, to insulate themselves from the radical democratic 
movements and adopted various defensive postures in sheer desperation or 
revulsion. Under the pressure of this revulsion the arts became for them 
a sanctuary and culture was tended as a reserve-area where one could 
find momentary relief from pressures of the surrounding reality. The 
ideology of culture was thus nothing but a rearguard action of conserving 
liberal values through an enlightened minority which did not have "any 
hopes about changing the direction of the larger social activity. 

The expansive hopefulness of the earlier democratic liberalism had 
been largely utopian, but as represented by the culture-critics, liberalism 
went too much on the defensive and became too sceptical. This con- 
traction of hopes and sympathies turned liberalism into af elitism that 
had discarded equality as a valid political ideal. In their response to the 
problems created by industrial capitalism, the conservative liberals too 
often gave evidence of a failure of sympathy, of imagination, and of 
intelligence that could easily be described asa failure of humanism. 

The limitations and weaknesses of this conservative liberal ideology. 


are manifest in The Princess Casamassima. James is concerned in this - 


novel with the threat of a possible outbreak of anarchist’s (?) revolution in 
the London of 1880’s. Historically this threat was not at all very 
serious, but James, like most other bourgeois intellectuals, was afflicted 


with exaggerated apprehensions about the possibilities of violence from’ 
the side of the deprived masses, So he seeks in this novel to alert the’ 


‘civilised society’ about the presence of a “sinister anarchic underworld 
heaving in its pain, its power ‘and its hate.” He also wanted to 
discredit the revolutionary movement by showing that the ferment 
among the people living in the ‘meaner. conditions’, was anything but a 
manifestation of their invidious jealousy, blind hatred and destructive 
fury. James also felt concerned about the few really sénsitive and 
intelligent individuals among the poor who might temporarily be misled 
by the blind zealots for equality. He felt convinced that such intelligent 
and sensitive beings would lose their anger and fall into repentance as soon 
as their eyes were opened to the beauty of the civilised order. Hyacinth 
Robinson, the central character, is supposed to go through exactly this 


type of eye-opening experience. In this Preface James explains his 


purpose in these words : 
This complication most interesting then would be that he should 
fall in love with the beauty of the world, actual order and 


all; at the moment of his most feeling and most hating the famous ;— 


‘iniquity of its social arrangements’, so that his position as an. 


irreconcilable pledged enemy to it, thus rendered false by something 
more personal than his opinions and his vows, becomes the shar- 
pest of his torments. To make it a torment that really matters, 
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however, he must have got practically involved, specifically com- 
mitted to.the stand he has, under the pressure of. more knowledge, 
found impossible; out of which has come for him the deep dilemma 
of the disillusioned and ‘repentant conspirator. He has thrown 
himself into the more than ‘shady’ underworld of militant socia- 
' lism, he has undertaken to play a part—a part that with the drop 
of his exasperation and the growth, simply expressed, of his taste, 
is out of all tune with his passion, at any cost, for life itself, the 

life, whatever it be that surrounds him. (AN, pp 72-73) 

This statement of purpose itself clearly reflects James’s ideological biases. 
To counter what he calls the ‘shady’ underworld of militant socialism, 
James offers as a constructive alternative the idea of extending oppor- 
tunities of proper. education to the deserving poor, reclaiming them from 
the swamp of misery and integrating them into the established social 
order. James’s-actual treatment of this theme and his depiction of the 
states of mind through which Hyacinth Robinson passes in the course of 
the novel only serve to highlight the poverty of such an ideology based 
on class prejudices. : 

James's depiction of the anarchist movement in this lengthy novel 
remains very sketchy. We nowhere get a direct glimpse of the working 
of the underground organisation which is supposedly conspiring to 
destroy the whole fabric of civilisation. Its master-mind Hoffendahl 
remains a shadowy figure to be referred to whenever James finds it 
convenient for the purposes of his argument. The anarchist point of 
view is seldom elaborated in serious intellectual terms. The involvement 
of most of the figures active in this movement is attributed to extraneous 
factors like personab vanity or some private frustration or downright 
silliness. We are asked .to believe that Hyacinth is deeply in it, but the 
exact nature of his participation in revolutionary politics is nowhere 
specified. His implication in the anarchist activity can be partly attri- 
buted to the extraneous factor of his personal admiration for Paul 
"Muniment. d ; . 

The pledge Hyacinth Robinson is reported to have taken to be 


-ready to do anything for the revolutionary cause is not shown as an 


affirmation of his authentic self. It is suggested, on the other hand, that he 


-was in a state of momentary excitement at that time, having been suddenly 


overwhelmed by an irrational and childish-admiration for Hoffendahl. In 
fact, the whole of Hyacinth’s ‘socialist’ connection is hardly made credible. 
We never fee] that he has ‘a real sense of.solidarily with the suffering 
humanity. He is filled with shame and revulsion whenever he thinks 
of the people living in grim poverty and he is repelled by the coarseness 
and vulgarity of his fellow workmen. He looks admiringly at the people 


' living in leisured conditions and sees in their life a vision of- “freedom 


and ease, knowledge and power, money opportunity and satiety." (AN, 
pp 60-61). It is more easy to see in such a person a grateful candidate 
for adoption than a committed revolutionary. Thus one of the polarities 
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of the *deep dilemma' set up in thenovelis deliberately kept weak and 
James fails to create the impression of an honest confrontation: with the 
experience he has chosen to depict in his novel. : 

James’s ineffective handling of the anarchist movement may not be 
considered a serious blemish in itself; it does, however; become signifi- 
cant on account of two different reasons. This ‘beastly cause’,’ as 
Hyacinth chooses to call it, is used in the novel as representative of all 
types of revolutionary activity. James does not seem to understand that 
there may be different types of militancy, some of them much more 
scientific and better organised than the anarchist movement he is dealing 
with. All forms of radical action are condemned by him as equally mis- 
guided, irrational, and dangerous. This only shows-that James com- 
placently accepts the petrified bourgeois cliches regarding the nature of 
revolution and does not allow his mind to come to grips with an ex- 
perience that would force him to question his own easy assumptions. But 
James’s inept handling of the anarchist movement has to be taken even 
more seriously on account of the fact that it reveals James’s poor under- 
standing of the social problems underlying the anarchist ferment. When 
confronted with the problems of injustice and mass poverty, James falls 
into an easy attitude of stoicism that in advance discounts as pointless 
any radical programme of social change. The disillusioned musings of 
Mr Vetch represent James’s own position on this question : 

The idea of great changes, however, took its place among the 

dreams of his youth; for what was any possible change in the rela- 

tions of men and women but anew combination of the same ele- 
ments? Ifthe elements could be made different the thing would 
be worth thinking of ; but it was not only impossible to introduce 
any new ones—no means had yet been discovered for getting rid of 
the old. The figures on the chessboard were still the passions and 
jealousies and superstitions and stupidities of man, and their posi- 

, tion with regard to each other at any given moment could be of 

interest only to the grim invisible fates who played the game—who 

sat, through the ages, bow-backed over the table. (I, 103) 

James’s intelligence is not reflected at its best in his picturing of human 
life after the analogy of the figures on the chessboard. This conception 
of our life in society as an arrangement and rearrangement of certain: 
constant elements is abstract and static. The disadvantage of reducing 
sociological phenomena to such static psychological terms is’ that the 
writer cannot focus on the exact nature of the social organisation and he 
would consequently fail to understand the process of historical change. 
The significant differences that do exist between the past and the present, 
and between one society and another, would automatically disappear and 
it would be very easy from such a static view-point to discount the politics. 
of radical reform as futile and mischievous. Since James failed to modify 
his terms of psychological statics in dealing with the complex phenomena 
of the nineteenth century society, his understanding of the historical 
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He is writing in the eighteen-eighties, but he presents the crisis as 
if it was a confrontation between the aristocracy and the common people. 
The miserable conditions in the London slums had been created by an 
industrial capitalism that had left its progressive phase behind and the 
aristocracy capitulating before this triumphant force had already entered 
into a tacit alliance with the industrial bourgeoisie. It is curious that the 
industrial bourgeoisie does not figure in ; The Princess Casamassima at all. 
The only section of the bourgeoisie which comes under James’s criticism 
is the petty-bourgeois world of Madeira Crescent. If James's imagination 
had grappled with social institutions alongwith the abstract forces 
of human passions, he would have realised that the real source of 
the menace lay elsewhere. When we find that action contemplated by 
the malcontents gathered in: the ‘Sun and Moon’ is against the bakers, 
butchers and grocers and not against the big industrialists, the inadequate 
conceptualisation of the real forces behind the crisis becomes obvious. 
James’s a historical. and static view of the social reality would 
explain the antithesis he poses between civilisation and justice. He seems 
to accept uncritically the Malthusian notion of limited resources available 
for distribution. James feels that if these resources are evenly distributed, 
the drab existence now confined to the unfortunate lower classes would 
become the fate of everybody in the society and this would mean an end 


` of the heart-warming triumphs of civilisation, the ‘happy few’ have been 


able to achieve with the material resources assured to them. James does 
not seem to understand that the movement for radical reform aims at not 


` merely redistribution of the existing resources but also at'the transforma- 


tion of the'social order leading to an augmentation of material resources 

through proper utilisation of the collective energies of the society. If we 

'do:not see much substance in Hyacinth's ‘deep dilemma’ as a ‘disillusioned 

and repentant conspirator’, it'is largely because of this false antithesis 

between civilisation and justice which is based on a static and ahistorical 

view of social reality. Here is a specimen of the hollow rhetoric used by 

James to cover up the questionable gssumpHions that create this false 
dilemma : . ` 

"The monuments and treasures of art, the great palaces and proper- 

. ies; the general fabric of civilisation as we know it, based if you 

` will upon all the despotisms, the cruelties, the exclusions, the mono- 

polies and the rapacities of the past, but thanks to which, all the 

same, the world: is less of-a ‘bloody sell’ and. life more of a lark—our 

friend Hoffendahl seems to me to hold them too cheap and to wish 

to substitute for them something in which I can’t somehow believe 

-as I do in the things:with which the yearnings and tears of genera- 

tions have been mixed. (II, 145). 

Thus the conditions of inequality. and the inestimably precious objects of 

art are inseparably linked up in James’s mind and form a general ‘fabric 

of civilisation.’ Actually his distrust-of the social ideal of equality has 
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pushed him into taking an ambiguous position regarding the meanings of 
civilisation. 

There are two distinct meanings of civilisation operative in the fable 
which get superimposed on each other. In one' sense civilisation is simply 
identified with the life of the leisured class—the opportunities it provides 
for the gratification of the senses, the cultivation of taste, and the refine- 
ment of manners. The second meaning of civilisation is related to the . 
creative achievements of mankind in arts and learning. They are not the 
monopoly 'of any particular class or groups, but in James's mind they are 
connected with the power, privileges, the properties and palacesof a tradi- 
tional society organised on the basis of inequality. This identification of the 
civilisation in the second sense with that in the first is fortuitous. James’s 
rhetoric in such contexts is kept deliberately vague so that it becomes a 
means for the transfer of his genuine émotion for the great works of art to 
a social order based on injustice. The troubled feelings about democracy 
and equality which creáte this confusion operate as mere prejudices with- 
out the backing of-any arguments. At one point in the novel Hyacinth, 
while expressing before Paul Muniment his doubts about the ideals of 
democracy and equality, simply exclaims : 

Inequality—inequality. I don’t know whether it’s by dint of repeat- 

ing it over to myself, but that doesn’t shock me as it used to (JI, 216) 
James too relies on the sheer force of reiteration and not on any 
sourid arguments in creating the basic dilemma for Hyacinth : 

He saw the immeasurable misery of the people, and yet he saw all 

that had been, as it were, rescued and redeemed from it : the 

treasures, the felicities, the splendours, the’ successes of the world. 

This quantity took the form sometimes, to his imagination, ofa vast 

'vágue dazzling presence, an irradiation of light from objects un- 

defined, mixed with the atmosphere ‘of Paris and Venice. (II, 

217-18). 

James seems to maintain an air of impartiality between the two pulls 
Hyacinth is supposedly experiencing, but the rhetoric of the passage is 
actually working in favour of acquiescence. James does not clarify what 
he means specifically by ‘the treasures, the felicities, the splendours, the 
successes of the world’ and how’ exactly they are redeemed from the 
‘immeasurable misery of the people.’ The loose rhetoric of phrases like 
*vast vague dazzling presence’ and ‘irradiation of light from objects unde- 
fined’ only serves to ‘intensify the confusion, 

|- If James is referring to the creative achievements of humanity, they 
do not require the misery of the people a precondition. If, however, he 
is referring to the splendours of the life in leisured conditions, we ‘cannot 
share his enthusiasm for this show when the price that has to be paid for 
itis the suffering of a large majority. ` l 

Such a passage makes it clear how James’s passion for the arts is 
being put to ideological uses. James does not' meet the challenge of the 
anarchist movement squarely when he shifts the argument from the, 
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political to the aesthetic plane. He cannot justifiably discredit the revo- 
lutionary movement on the ground of the supposed insensitiveness of the 
revolutionaries to the works of art. Such an insensitiveness has no 
essential connection with the revolutionary cause and can be noticed in 
all sorts of people irrespective of their political affiliations. In fact, the 
moral obtuseness developing from a prolonged dependence on privileges 
based on despotisms, cruelties, exclusions, monopolies and rapacities, 
would be a much more serious threat to the finer human values embodied 
in the great works of art than the insensitiveness which might go with the 
invidious jealousy of the deprived. 

Because of this prepossession in favour of civilisation meaning the 
graces of upper class life in a hierarchical society, James treats Hyacinth’s 
desire for the privileges of the aristocracy with a respect it does not 
deserve. We do not question Hyacinth’s claim that “there was no pri- 
vilege, no opportunity, no luxury to which he mightn’t do full justice” 
(I, 169), but this does not justify his attitude of contempt for his ‘brothers 
of the people’ simply because they do not share his excitement over these 
privileges. His desire to ‘drive in every carriage, to mount on every 
horse, to feel on his arm the hand of every pretty woman in the place’ 
(I, 170) can hardly be distinguished from what we would recognise in 
life as vulgar and snobbish attitudes. Obviously there is serious diver- 
gence between our estimate of the worth of Hyacinth’s aspirations for 
initiation into the mysteries of high class life and James’s. 

‘Under the compulsions of his ideology James continues to attach so 
much importance to these aspirations of Hyacinth, that he gives a signi- 
ficant turn to the plot to offer an opportunity to him to havea taste of 
the amenities ofaristocratic life. James tells us in the Preface how he 
had fortunately been offered a ‘retreat from the general grimness’ on 
account of which his *own relation to the mere formidable mass and 
weight of things was eased off and adjusted." (AN, p 61) He offers 
a similar retreat to Hyacinth Robinson in the novel so that his relation 
to his grim situation is also eased off and adjusted as a result of a 
door having somehow been opened to him in the “appeased and civi- 
lised state". (AN, p 73). This happens when Hyacinth has his first 
dazzling vision of Princess Casamassima, an aristocrat turned revolu- 
tionary. He sees in her personality “the radiance of grace and emi- 
nence and success." (I, 207) When Hyacinth visits the Princess at Medley 
and she persuades him to stay beyond the week-end, his state of mind is 
described in these words : 

The cup of an exquisite experience—a week of such immunity 

from Lomax Place and old Crook as he had never dreamed of 

was at his lips; it was purple with the wine of romance, of reality, 
of civilisation and he couldn't push it aside without drinking. 
(II, 41). 
Many objections can be raised to the functional burden James places 
on this retreat-experience when he used it as an alternative to revolutio- 
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nary politics. How many Hyacinths in actual life can run across 
genial Princessess who could offer them even for a short while, an 
immunity from the Lomax Places? How would they distinguish real 
benefactors from impostors? If there are'too many Hyacinths waiting 
for their relation to their grim situation to be eased off, the whole 
process will break down. This is when we do not question the validity 
of the ideal projected in this manner as an alternative to radical social 
reform. But apart:from these practical difficulties in the process of : 
implementation, the ideal itself is illusory and the problem is posedi in 
a wrong manner. 

What might meet the requirements of one particular daia 
does not ‘necessarily provide a rational solution ofa general problem. 
By translating the general problem of proletarian misery in terms of the 
unsatisfied longings'of an -individual like Hyacinth .who, in any case- 
is nota typical figure, James only deflects our attention from the real 
problem. When James puts an idealised’ version of country-house | 
. life asa counter-weight against the anarchist politics, he is not really 
facing the issues squarely insofar as they are political. A political pro- 
gramme can be countered only by another political programme based on 
a realistic analysis ofthe situation and not by an aesthetic vision con- 
taining a large element ofidealisation. For a proper examination of the 
real political substance of the attitudes behind the scheme of action, 
this element of idealisation which surrounds them in the aesthetic vision 
will have to be eliminated. 7 : 

Barely stated, the. alternative to radical programme of social reform 
James has in mind is the old liberal scheme. of opportunity for indi- 
vidual betterment. It envisages alimited and selective enlistment of 
individuals within the established social order. The serious drawback 
of this idea of individual opportunity has been pointed out by Ray- 
mond Williams in these terms: i . 

- Another alternative to solidarity which has had some effect is the 
idea of individual opportunity of the ladder. It has been one of the 
forms of service to provide such a ladder, in industry, in education 
and elsewhere. And many working class leaders, men in fact who 
have used the ladder, have been dazzled by this alternative to 
solidarity. Yet the ladder is a perfect symbol of the bourgeois idea 
of society, because, while undoubtedly it .offers the opportunity to 
climb, it is a device which can only be used individually: you go 
up the ladder alone. This kind of individual climbing is of course 
the bourgeois model: a man should be allowed to better himself. 
The social conscience, which produced the idea of service, argued 
that no greater benefit could be conferred on the working people 
than that this ladder should be extended to them. The actual process 

, of reform, in so far as it has not been governed by working class 

: pressure, has been, in large part, the giving of increasing opportunity 
to climb.. Many indeed have scrambled up, and gone off to play on 
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the other side ; many have tried to climb and failed...My own 

view is that the ladder version of society is objectionable in two 

related respects: first, that it weakens the principle of common 
. betterment, which ought to he an absolute value; second, that it 
sweetens the poison of hierarchy, in particular by offering the 
hierarchy of merit as a thing different in kind from the hierarchy 
of money or of birth.? 

And beyond this, we might add, it is ibo because it tacitly 
accepts the ineluctability of a large common ground of misery and depri- 

vation. from which to climb. 

Hyancinth's experiences in the novel would illustrate, if examined 
critically, how, in a particular case, this programme of enlistment offers 
many serious difficulties. The individual recipient of patronage is over- 
whelmed by a feeling of devout greatfulness amounting to abject docility. 
.At one point in the novel the Princess has to remind Hyacinth that he 
should behave more like an independent person than a devotee : 

You drop your eyes, you even blush a little and make yourself 

small and try to edge out of the situation by pleading general devo- 

tion and insignificance. (II, 34) 

This awareness of one’s ‘insignificance’ is also accompanied by a 
disconcerting -sense of uneasiness. It is indeed pitiable to see that 
Hyacinth cannot eat for excitement, or sleep in his too comfortable bed 
when he moves into the ‘civilised and appeased state’ at Medley. He ~ 
remains abjectly conscious of the fact that “Jacking all the social dimen- 
sions, (he) was scarce a perceptible person at all.” (II, 6) Thus the 
psychological price the process of enlistment entails is indeed very heavy. 
‘The strains borne by a prospective candidate for adoption are generally so 
great that it is seldom possible for him to come out at the top with his 
self-respect intact. Most probably his personality would have become so 
much distorted and his self-respect so much undermined in the' process : 
that he would-have become a veritable Uriah Heep in the course of his 
climbing. 

This programme of individual enlistment has another unfortunate 
aspect too. The idea of individual opportunity separates a person from 
his class and develops in him an exceptionally opportunistic and self- 
regarding attitude. Thus, Hyacinth’s aspirations for a full life ‘in the 
best conditions’ only aggravate his disgust for the poor. Even before he 
had been brought in touch with the ‘appeased and civilised state’, he 
experienced “the bared arms, the sordid waistcoat backs, the smeared 
aprons, the personal odour, the patient obstinate irritating shoulders and 
ugly inevitable faces of his fellow-labourers,” (I, 325) as such an oppres- 
sive weight on his mind, that any deeper engagement with their per- 
sonalities was not possible. His mind got so much riveted to the selected 
partial details that any call for deeper involvement which could challenge 
the stereotyped response got automatically suppressed. - After his initia- 
tion into the mysteries of civilisation, his revulsion against the poor 
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acquires such a nervous intensity that we start wondering whether he has 
lost his equipoise altogether : 

There were nights when every one he met appeared to reek with 

gin and filth and he. found himsel elbowed by figures as foul as 

lepers. Some of the women and girls in particular were appalling— 
saturated with alcohol and vice, brutal, bedraggled, obscene ‘What 
remedy but another deluge, what alchemy but annihilation ? he 
asked himself as he went his way ; and he wondered what fate 
there could be in the great scheme of things for a planet over-grown 
with such vermin, what redemption but to be hurled against a ball 
of consuming fire (II, 267). 
Here the revulsion (which, again, has been aroused primarily by 
surface attributes) prevents Hyacinth from recognising the humanity of 
the ‘vermin’ around him. His talk of the deluge and the ball of consum- 
ing fire to take care of these vermin is extremely callous and irresponsible. 

In the Preface James claims that Hyacinth could be compared to 
characters like Hamlet and Lear who are capable of being ‘finely aware 
and richly responsible. (AN, p 62) Since James invits the compa- 
rison, we cannot help noticing the difference between the thin 
dntersity of Hyacinth’s revulsion, and the complexity of Hamlet’s or 
Lear's responses when they fall into comparable moods. ‘Hamlet in his 
bitterness and Lear in his madness throw out phrases that are packed 
with meaning ; their minds become even more intensely active when they 
are under emotional excitement than when they are calm. Hyacinth’s 
revulsion, on the other hand, paralyses his intelligence and thwarts his 
human sympathies. He falls into a disconcerting world-weariness and 
shoulder-shrugging pessimissm, and starts invoking categories like ‘fate’ 
and ‘the great scheme of things’ as an escape-mechanism. 

The self-regarding attitude of the climber might sometimes relegate 
to the background the concern even for those with whom he has inti- 
mate bonds of affection. When Hyacinth comes back from Medley, to 
find Miss Pynsent:seriously ill, we are disconcerted to ‘see his interest 
deflecting imperceptibly away from her illness to a consideration of the 
sorry contrast her ‘cold, stale parlour’ offers to the scene at Medley: 

He had known the scene for hideous and sordid, but its aspect to- 

day was pitiful to the verge of sickening, he couldn't believe that 

for years he had accepted and even a little revered it. He was 
frightened at the sort of service his experience of grandeur had 
rendered him.’ It was all very well to have assimilated that element 
with a rapidity which had surprises even for himself;.but with 
sensibilities now so improved what fresh arrangement could one 
come to with the very humble, which-was in its: nature uncompro- 

mising. (II, 90-91). 

This response of Hyacinth at this particular moment makes us' question 
the value of the supposed improvement in his sensibility. It is indeed a 
curious ‘sort of service his experience of grandeur had rendered him,’ 
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ifit makes him look at any arrangement with the ‘very humble’ as 
potentially compromising. Such a deflection of interest from persons 
. to their surroundings is likely to create a kind of insensitivity which, once 
recognised, James would find very disturbing indeed.. 
Hyacinth’s contact with ‘civilised conditions! has not strengthened 
. his humanity and the growth'of his sensibility is not worth the respect 
James accords to it. Hyacinth’s appreciation of the ‘monuments and 
treasures of art’ and the ‘conquests of learning and taste’ is similarly 
drained of much of its human value since he responds to these objects 
in abstraction from the living human conditions from which they emerged. 
His response to the human being during his continental tour also tends 
to be abstract and aesthetic. Hyacinth refers to the “Venetian girl face’ 
which he finds ‘wonderfully sweet’ and the effect he tells us, “is charming 
7^when its pale, sad oval (they all look underfed) is framed in the -old 
faded shawl.” (II, 142). These girls, when Hyacinth bends his ‘general’ 
eye on them, become mere objects of aesthetic contemplation for him. 
Their sad faces and their being underfed make them more aesthetically 
satisfying to contemplate. This aspect of Hyacinth’s growth of taste 
should serve to highlight the limited human content of the idea of civili- 
sation which is James’s positive in the novel. An abstract ideal of civili-. 
sation which is exclusionist and bypasses issues of social justice and social 
equality is bound to appear unsatisfactory in any concrete representation. 
"This detailed analysis of The Princess Casamassima was undertaken to 
bring out the ideological character of James's values and to demonstrate 
that the weaknesses of the novel which either go unnoticed or are ex- 
plained away simply in terms of technical blemishes, are in fact very 
intimately connected with James's fundamental attitudes. "The liberal 
- writers have a way of giving a cover to their preferences, attachments 
' and prejudices by speaking in the name of human freedom and human 
nature in general. What exactly they mean by freedom and how much 
of real substance is there in their human concerns has to be determined 
by means of a detailed critical analysis since they usually do not make 
their basic “assumptions and prepossessions explicit. The purpose of this 
paper will have been served if it could help in sharpening an awareness 
of the poverty of conservative-liberal philosophy which we tend'to absorb 
from the dominant tradition of literary criticism. 

In the name of autonomy and purity of art or authenticity of the 
‘private vision, both writers and the reading public are often sought to 
be insulated from the major social and political concerns of our time. 
While the conservative outlook can safely rely on habitual responses and 
ingrained prejudices which have got so much fused with our experience 
that they can be invoked in the name of ‘human nature’ itself, new ideas 
challenging the established social order have to be more explicitly formu- 
lated and more emphatically put forward. This gives a handle to the 
conservative-liberal champions of ‘human ‘nature’ to dub all such disturb- 
ing ideas as abstract or ideologically propagandist. As Raymond 
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Williams points out : 
There is always a system of some kind: one system may be estab- 
lished and .therefore confused with permanent ‘human nature’, 
another system may challenge it and may be called because it is 
still in the stage of doctrine, dogmatic and abstract.? 
So the real question to be asked is not whether a writer is ideologically 
committed or not, but what is the nature of the ideology to which he is 
committed. We can then go on to discuss the extent to which the 
ideology helps the writer in understanding the objective reality and the: 
breadth ofsympathy as well as intensity of involvement in the vital 
concerns of fellow human beings it ensures from him. 


'! Raymond Williams; Culture and Society, 1780-1950, New York, Harper Torchbooks , 
paperback edition, 1966, p 107. 

* TT S Eliot, “In Memory”, reprinted in The Question of Henry James, ed, by F W Dupee, 
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NOTES 


Delhi University : The Recent Agitation 


THE two-month long agitation of Delhi University teachers has indicated 
for the first time that the Capital’s ‘peace-loving’ and ‘stability-minded’ 
intellectuals afe not as conservative as many had so long thought them to 

"bé: The movement has unmistakingly demonstrated that teachers are 
concerned not only with their service conditions but also with the broad 
issues related to our educational system. 

The extent of teachers’ involvement was quite evident when they 
made two massive demonstrations, 1,800-strong and 2,500-strong respec- 
tively, one before the Vice-Chancellor and the other before the Parlia- 
ment. It should be remembered in this connection that, out of a total of 
4,229 teachers, a little over 3,300 teach in about 45 colleges, about 500 man 
the professional colleges, and another 400 are in the post-graduate depart- 
ments. Women teachers constitute about 36 per cent of the total. About 
60 per cent of the teachers of Delhi University participated in the demons- 
tration before Parliament, a remarkable rate of participation by any 
standard. 

It all started apparently after the President ‘of India had promul- 

‘gated an Ordinance on 22nd June 1972 amending the Delhi University 
Act. For the Delhi University Teachers’ Association, however, it was the 
revival of a movement they had initiated earlier in February 1972. 

During the last quarter of 1971, J P Naik’s paper on *Re-organisa- 
tion of Higher Education” was discussed in many seminars and symposia 
organised by a few universities, the University Grants Commission, and 
the Inter-University Board of India and Ceylon. (Educational Planning 
reform, and other decisions regarding universities or university education 
are functionally the concurrent responsibility of the Ministry of Education, 
the U G C and the Inter-University Board). Naik proposed a compre- 
hensive model envisaging (a) universities to look after post-graduate 
education and research only; (b) greater number of advanced atudy 
Centres like the Jawaharlal Nehru University with special emphasis on 
quality ; (c) undergraduate education organised exclusively by colleges 
to be managed by autonomous College Boards (like the UP Board of 
Intermediate Education) and (d) autonomous colleges giving their own 
degrees, and managing their own affairs with enough freedom to do so. 

* The Delhi University Teachers’ Association (DUTA) said in February 
1972 that Naika’s proposal was, in fact, the proposal of the Education 
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Ministry. This formula of college-university relationship would result into 
a complete separation of the Delhi University's colleges from the Univer- 
sity itself. The University would be ‘defederalised’—that is, the ‘federal’ 
character of the University would be destroyed. 

Delhi University is the only major Indian university where colleges 
are constituent colleges, as distinct from affiliated colleges in most of the 
other universities. The University exercises a relatively greater control 
on the colleges run by public and private trusts. The rules, regulation 
and other decisions of the University are in many cases binding on the 
colleges. The governing bodies, of course, enjoy a good deal of autonomy. . 
Cases of bungling with students’ and teachers" funds, alongwith other 
forms of violation of norms laid down by the University go unpunished. 
Nevertheless, viewed in totality, the University’s control over the colleges 
is possibly the greatest in Delhi. 2 

This ensures better standards of resources and amenities, smaller 
classrooms, proportionately greater number of teachers, broad uniformity 
in the criterion for admission of students, etc. These: are some of the 
essential conditions for maintaining’ better academic standards. This 
does not, however, mean that conditions are ideal in Delhi University. 

Separating the colleges from the university or ‘defederalising’ the 
structure of the university by converting the colleges into affiliated 
colleges is, therefore, bound to reduce the university's control and bring 
the college-university relationship at par with other ‘big’ Indian univer- 
sities. This, the DUTA said, would further downgrade the quality of 
education. 

Besides, college teachers in Delhi enjoy the status of university 
teachers, because of the’ colleges being constituent colleges. Decreased 
control of the university over the colleges will also mean increased power ^ 
of the governing bodies in matters relating to selection, promotion, 

. Security of service conditions of teachers, etc. 

But apart from all this, the organisational structure proposed in 
Naik's paper would certainly further worsen the existing situation all over 
India. For example, autonomous colleges, the university departments 
and the advanced study Centres will become ‘elite’ islands catering to 
the needs of the few, and a self-perpetuating process of emn of ' 
educational institutions will start taking shape. 

The DUTA forwarded the opinion that the organisational structure 
of college-university education should be viewed in relation' to both the 
general policy of education and the particular character of the Delhi 
University as relevant to the interests of higher education. It, therefore, 
opposed any attempt to *defederalise' the university or to separate the 
colleges from the university. 

'The Government assured the DUTA by the end of February that 
there was no such move. The fast expanding university has its own 
continuing serious administrative problems. "With a total number of 
students around 65,000 and more than 50 colleges with about 20 depart- 
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ments, the traditional mode of apex-oriented administrative system is 
under severe strain. Division of administrative responsibilities is, there- 
.fore, essential. The high power University Reforms Committee, with a 
number of DUTA representatives on it, was asked to define a new struc- 
ture of the university which would also ensure a more rational system of 
administration. " 

: The Gajendragadkar Committee’s Report on University Governance 
was published and accepted by the Government of India much earlier, 
and when the Aligarh Muslim University. Act was amended, the said 
report was implemented almost totally. The Committee had recommended 
à 'Oouncil for affiliated colleges, which apparently is similar to the 
autonomous College Board proposed by Naik. 

During the last several years the DU'TA was persistently asking for 
effective representation of teachers, students, and the non-teaching staff 
on all university bodies—académic, executive or administrative. The 
DUTA, therefore, wanted democratisation of the university bodies to be 
integrally related with administrative division of responsibilities. It put 
„across the view that structural reform in isolation from reform of the con- 
tent of education, methods of teaching, or the system of examination 
would be futile. It, therefore, suggested structural reform to ensure insti- 
tutional changes from the point of view of teacher-student participation 
and said that this was the only way of initiating the process of reforming 
the system of university education as a whole. Needless to add here that 
the Gajendragadkar Committee’s report, or Naik’s proposals have a 
particular political-ideological orientation and therefore, the DUTA’s 
position necessarily has a different kind of socio-ideological preference. 

The University Reforms Committee's Proposal for a University take- 
over of all colleges of the University was the first evidence of this distinc- 
tion. The Committee also recommended a . broad participative pattern 
of college and university administration. It could not, however, come 
to,any decision regarding the exact form of administrative decentralisa- 
tion. This issue was a more sensitive one, particularly because of the 
aforesaid context in which the Committee was to examine the issue. Dis- 
. cussions in the Committee were thus inconclusive. 

Then came on twentysecond June 1972 thé Presidential Ordinance, 
apparently on a formal request from the Vice-Chancellor. The Ordinance 
introduced three  provisions;.(a) authorising the University to set up 
College Councils, (b) authorising the University to declare Medical and 
Engineering colleges and Faculties of Music and Fine Arts as 'autono- 
mous colleges’, and (c) giving statute making powerto the University's 
Executive Council (Statutes are the highest form of University legisla- 
tion). The first two are enabling provisions, while the last one isa 
mandatory one. 

The Executive Council of the University then farmed statutes to 
create the college councils, and appointed Chairmen of two colleges 
councils created by the statutes. 
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The DUTA demanded repeal of the Ordinance. The new Ordi- ` 
nance had added to the power of the already most powerful body of the - 
University—the Executive Council which, curiously enough, does not ` 
have any teacher representative on it. It would thus result into further “ 
concentration of power in the hands of the Vice-Chancellor, and ‘would, 
increase the Government control over the University affairs. The 
college councils were nothing but a backdoor method for introducing-the 
process of delinking the colleges from the University with all its adversé 
implications for higher education and teachers’ service conditions. Auto- 
nomy given to the professional colleges: will only increase the power of 
the administrators of these institutions. ` 

Since the Government had already promised a comprehensive 
legislation on the entire question of university governance, the DUTA 
said that the ad hoc steps taken through the Ordinance and then through 
the university statutes should first be withdrawn so that a comprehensive 
structure of the university could be defined through discussions within the 
university. The new power given to the executive council could be seen' 
in a different context, if only the composition of the council was a demo- 
cratic one. ; 

The College Council came to be the focal ‘point particularly for two 
reasons : one, because of the background where efforts to separate the 
colleges were clearly indicated, and two, the struggle for democratisa- 
tion would suffer a serious set-back if separation of undergraduate edu- 
cation from post-graduate education was to be a fait accompli. i : 

Repeated assurances were given by the Education Minister that 
College * Councils meant mere administrative decentralisation (it 
meant no separation) and that the teachers’ salaries and privileges would 
be protected. But neither these assurances were taken seriously by the 
teachers nor was the issue of salary scales considered the most important 


one. 
Resolutions, requests and other forms of argumentation marked the 


first phase of the DUTA’s movement followed by two strong demonstra- 
tions and a token-strike. Then came the Ordinance in the form of Bill 
before the Rajya Sabha. In the Rajya Sabha itself, consideration of the 
Bill was twice postponed. The Government, then introduced several 
amendments to the Bill restricting the unilateral powers of the Executive 
Council and changing the nomenclature of the College Councils. But 
the DUTA laid due emphasis on scrapping of the College Councils. At 
the same time attempts to divide the teachers in the name of ‘politically 
motivated agitation’ continued all through—inside the DUTA, the Parlia- 
ment and elsewhere. Thanks to the teachers’ unity, all these mischief- 
mongers came to naught. The 4,000 and odd non-teaching staff 
joined hands with the DUTA. After the Bill was passed, the DUTA said 
that since the College Councils were brought into existence by the Univer- 
sity Statutes, the University could still scrap the College Councils by 
repealing the Statutes. And on 4th September, the Vice-Chancellor 
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assured the DUTA, on the basis of legal advice from the ‘Law Ministry, 
that because of some legal complications these Statues would stand 
automatically repealed. Thus, -the College Councils were scrapped. 
With this started DUTA’s movement for a democratic structure of 
Delhi University, for university take-over of college abolishing the 
Private trusts and for statutory security of teachers’ services. This will, 
obviously, be a more difficult struggle and a struggle of a higher stage. 
Preparations are afoot, and discussions within the University are likely to 
start soon. 

The ‘College Council agitation’ has had its many critics also. Criti- 
cism has come from two extremely opposite quarters : one from those who 
still continue to religiously stick to the notion of ‘respectability’ of teachers 
and the other from those who think that teachers’ movement should not 
have anything to do with economi¢ demands. The former variety of 
critics need not be taken as seriously as the latter because it includes not 
only the teachers but also some political leaders who claim to belong to 
the so-called left. ' ' 

It is a matter of common knowledge that during the last 25 years 
educational structure and content (educational system) have mainly 
served the ruling elite in their attempt to develop capitalism. And this goes 
to the credit of the educational policy pursued by the Government. Need- 
less to say that this has contributed a great deal to the crisis of higher 


“eduction in India. Obviously it is for the teachers, who are mindful of 


the academic issues, who consider education to be their business, to shun 
bourgeois ‘respectability’ (denied to a large majority of teachers in the 


" heirarchical educational structure) and resort to organised struggle, (of 
- which there can be various forms) without which no significant change 


can be ensured. 

Coming to those who believe that ‘College Council agitation’ 
primarily revolved around economic issues, parity between university and 
college teachers’ salaries and privileges, DUTA has repeatedly made its 
position clear on this question. It considers service conditions of teachers 
important not only because it is important in itself but also because the 
same has bearing upon the quality of education. Had it not been so, 
DUTA would have abandoned its demand of scrapping the College 
Councils in the face of the assurance given by the Education Minister 


‘that the salaries and privileges of college teachers would remain un- 


altered. 

Even this did not find favour with those who hold (mistakenly in 
our view) that economic demands are necessarily reformist demands. This 
view arises from extremist-adventurist distortion of Marxism-Leninism. 

If the policy of education has any relationship with the structure, 
or organisation of educational institutions, the structure of the university 
has its own ideological overtones atleast: in -æ given: concrete : situation. 


. This is what they have failed to see.. . 


Significantly.enough, all that the DUTA had predicted in February 
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1972 and later in August-September 1972 has now come true. The 

draft proposal on’ ‘Education in the Fifth Five-Year Plan’ is not only'a 

faithful elaboration of the Naik-formula, but also a well-organised exten- 
"sion of the Naik approach to primary and secondary education. 

It would be only in the fitness of things to assert that, to the extent 
this movement has focussed attention on educational system and has regis- 
tered an organised attempt on the part of the teachers to resist the educa- 
tion policy now in the offing, DUTA has succeeded in keeping away from 


economism. 
KUMARESH CHAKRAVARTI 


Monopoly Control in Reverse Gear 


THE top layers of private monopoly houses in India have been expanding 
cheerfully during the last few years in direct proportion to the ‘socialist’ 
professions of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s government. During the 
years 1969 and 1970 industrial licenses issued to concerns belonging to or 
. controlled by 20 larger houses (including Birlas, Tatas and Mafatlals) num- 
bered 34 and.20 respectively. But, in 1971, the heyday of ‘Garibi Hatao’, 
Indira Gandhi's government issued 114 licenses to concerns belonging to 
or controlled by 20 larger houses, as can be seen from the following table. 


Number of licences issued to concerns belonging to or controlled by 20 larger houses 





House 1969 1970 1971 >- 
' 1 Tata 5 6 15 
. 2. Birla 8 3 16 
3 Mafatlal 9 1 5 
4 JK Singhania 1 1 9 
5 Goenka 9 1 3 
6 Thapar 1 2 10 
7 Andrew Yule 1 9 1 
8 Walchand 2 1 8 
9 Sarabhai 4 1 5 
10 Shriram - ol 1 'g 
11 Soorajmull Nagarmull 3 1 1 
12 ACC. a = 3 
13 Bangur P. 1 A 6 
14 Bird Heilgers 5 = -12 
15 ICI , = = 3 
16 Killick a = 2 
17 Sahujain Xu ES 7 
18 Kalichand (Tulsidas) = M 1 
19 Martin Burn zz m n 
20 Scindia.Steam Navigation: = A = 
__ Total 34 20 — 1n 


Source i Lok Sabha Debates, 1972, .. s 
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: One of the high priests. of Indian monopolies, J R D Tata, has 
taken ‘the initiative in submitting a detailed memorandum to the Govern- 
ment of India .in which he demands the scrapping .of “all controls over 
monopoly houses and complete. freedom for the big houses to expand. 
Regarding licensing, the mémorandum demands the abolition of sanc- 
tioning of licences by bodies like the: Monopoly Commission and the 
Ministry of Gompany aca once hic licence is processed by the Ministry 
directly concerned. 

In the ‘field of “joint sector’ solets, the Tata memorandum wel- 
comes the government’s scheme and states that government or public 
sector institutions’ share of equity should not exceed 51 per cent, whereas 
“the day-to-day management should remain in the hands of the private 
sector partner". ‘In other words, the big monopolists’ demand that the 
_ state provide the financial resources and infrastructure for the private 
sector to utilise and invest according to their interests. This stand follows 
logically from the repeated statements of Ministers like G Subramaniam 
and Mohan Kumaramangalam who have been harping on the new magic 
of ‘joint sector’ and the need to associate prose entrepreneurial eperme 
with public.sector projects. Oe 

Actually, the demand ofthe Indian monopolists stems from the 
profitable experience of foreign monopolists. The Indian Government 
have already ‘joint sector’ projects with foreign capital where Government 
holds equity shares but the management rights are held by the foreign 
partner. Not to be left behind, Indian monopolists are also demanding 
similar terms. 

In the case of many big projects involving foreign capital, the 
Government of India have abdicated their power to control or exercise 
management rights. The glaring examples are the refineries in Madras 
and Cochin, Oil India operations im Assam and the lubricating oil plant 
in Bombay. As reported in The Times of India (September 2, 1972), 

In all these the Government shares the equity with foreign colla- 

boration and has ceded management rights to them either on a con- 

tract basis or by allowing them to nominate key executives. This 
pattern has worked reasonably well, prompting the plea made by 

Mr Tata that day-to-day management should be left to private 

enterpreneurs associated with the joint project concerned. 

‘Tata’s demands are being -faithfully imbibéd and implemented by 
their political counterparts in Government. For instance, C Subramaniam, 
Minister of Industrial Development told The Economic Times vue 
24, 1972) thus : : 

In some of the large projects they (state Corporations) were trying 
to seek the assistance of private enterpreneurs. This form of assis- 
tance. was being sought not only in terms of holding minority share 
capital in new companies by the big industrial houses but by way of 
giving them o rights for a specified or an indefinits 
period... 
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Nationalisation of Indian and foreign monopoly houses can be an 
effective step provided the Government is sincere about implementing 
their loud professions. But, in the hands of the Congress Government, 
‘nationalisation’ measures are being utilised to bestow concessions to big 
business in terms of the compensation offered. Two instances would suffice 
to reveal the Government's duplicity. Firstly, the nationalised general 
insurance companies, both Indian and foreign, have been granted a sum 
of Rs 38.23 crores as compensation (Rs5 crores more than the sum 
earlier decided upon) through the legislation passed in the last session of 
‘Parliament. A second Bill pays the British company, Indian Copper 
' Corporation, a fat sum of Rs. 7.5 crores as compensation for nationalisa- 
tion. It seems the Government is bent upon rewarding the foreign: 
‘companies who have looted our country's resources. The Indian mono- 
polists are not kept out of the Government's generous handouts. For, in 

the Rs 38.23 crores compensation accorded to the General Insurance 
‘companies, ‘deserving recipients’ such as Tatas (New India Assurance and 
‘South India Assurance), Birlas (Ruby General Insurance), Sahujains 
(Universal Fire & General Insurance) and many others figure. This 
generous doling out of the public money reduces ‘nationalisation’ into a 
mockery and a paying concern for Indian and foreign monopolists. 
KERALEEYAN 


Ideology and The Vietnam War 


‘SINCE the end of World War II the imperialist role of America has 
steadily grown. During this ‘period, the importance of the erstwhile 
imperialist powers—England, France, Germany and Japan—has relatively 
diminished. In line with this development, and so as to meet the exi- , 
gencies of new situations, the ruling classes of America have, from time 
to time, formulated sets of doctrines to buttress American internal and 
external policies. The principal object of the latter has all along been 
the subjugation of underdeveloped nations to its own will. 

The effort at subjugation has always been tinged with ideological 
overtones. Often these overtones have been condemnatory, as with 
regard to India, during the 1971 war with Pakistan; often aggresively 
authoritarian, as when dealing with the puppet regime in South Vietnam 
and sometimes conciliatory, as in regard to China after President Nixon’s 
visit. to Peking. Atall times, however, ideology has been used to justify 
foreign policy. ` 

The leading ideology ofany country isthe ideology of the rul- 
ing classes and it represents their interests. An ideology may be generally 
regarded as a system of ideas and is determined by the material condi- 
tions, especially the economic relations of a society. Hence an ideology 
represents not only particular class interests, but corresponds closely to 
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the stage of development of any given society. All important econo- 
mic, political and social issues and decisions pertaining to it are rein- 
‘forced with the leading ideology.. In matters of foreign policy it is used 
as a powerful tool to extend and justify such policy, howsoever heinous 
it may be. We shall presently have recourse to expose an American 
author who seeks to justify the American barbarities in Vietnam i in the 
name of common humanity. 

The attempt of ideological justification of American foreign policy 
has been greatest in the case of Vietnam.. Scholars, university profes- 
sors and eminent men of public standing have vied with each other to 
formulate theories that would lend credence to the American misdeeds 
in Vietnam. The net result of these exercises has been that a true 

understanding ofthe nature of the American intervention in Indo-China 
has been buried deep, to say the least, under a mountain of confusion 
which are outright lies as the subsequent press reports prove. 

On the face of it, such a statement would appear to be contradic- 
tory. How can a nation’s policies be furthered if the propaganda 
which is used ‘in its defence is misleading ? The answer is that American 
ideological propaganda has its own logic and, in fact, within its own 
framework, does serve American foreign policy very well. For one thing, 
it has been successful for many years in. portraying the most barbarous 
war that it has been waging in Vietnam in such obscurantist, terms as the 
‘defence of human freedom’. Of course, the questions, whose freedom 
and at what cost ?—at least to the discerning mind—have been left unans- 

_wered by the American ideologists for the simple reason that these ques- 
tions on the basis of their propagandistic assumptions are unanswerable. 
;This is amply borne out by the fact that millions in America itself— 

/ workers, youth, intellectuals and even GI’s—have revolted against what 
they see as the increasing disparity between the professions of their 
government and the actual manner in which events in Vietnam have 
shaped. 

The fostering of the humanistic illussions of American foreign 
policy has been one important method of ideological propaganda. 
Attempts have continuously been made along these lines to win over 
the Indian people to the American view regarding: the holocaust in 
Vietnam. These attempts are often couched in pedantic language 
and have. a scholarly ring about them, which sometimes makes the 
‘task of discerning their utter hollowness more difficult. The, most 
recent and sophisticated example of such -an attempt is the article by 

__ Douglas Pike! entitled “Vietnam : The American Point of View."? 

i The general thesis that Pike puts forward is that “the essential 
reason why America is in Vietnam, has been in Vietnam and, for that 
matter, now largely is disengaging from. Vietnam (sic !), is that it 
seeks to serve its national interest.” He goeson tostate: “Having 
said this, however, one has not said very much. For, indeed, every- 
thing every nation does is in pursuit ofits national interest, or at least 
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its leadership’s perceived national interest at any particular moment.” 

One may concede Pike’s proposition to be correct, if one assumes 
that the intervention in Vietnam serves American national interests. 
Confusion, however, is created in interpreting the term ‘American 
national interests’. And here the task of the American ideologist to 
consciously confuse begins. 

If national interests are defined on the basis of an analysis of the 
social conditions and the political economy of America, these will lead 
to a set of correct conclusions. If, on the other hand, national interests 
are defined in terms of certain tenuous beliefs, these will lead to en- 
tirely distorted conclusions. All American ideologists seek to defend 
American foreign policy by following the second alternative. 

In this note we shall first examine what American national. 
interests are, particularly as defined by Douglas Pike, before we attempt 
to offer our own analysis. 


American Interests and American Ideologists ? 

According to Douglas Pike, the essential perceived American national 
interest following World War II was summed-up in the “Munich synd- 
rome : the belief that aggression could not be appeased ; that once on the 
march it must be stopped ; and stopped sooner rather than later, because 
the later, the higher the cost.” 

Subsequent to this belief, the ‘domino theory’ briefly held the stage. 
This theory as stated by President Eisenhower declared: “The loss of 
Indo-China will cause the fall of South-East Asia like a set of dominoes... 
(i.e. cards). 

Both these theories, according to Pike, “gave way in the 1960's toan 
altered theoretical formulation of American national interest in Vietnam ' 
as well as, more broadly, throughout Asia. This is commonly referred 
toas the Pacific Lake equilibrium thesis, or (improperly I think) the 
ideological balance-of-power doctrine...the equilibrium thesis can be 
explained broadly thus: it is in the national interest of every nation 
rimming the Pacific that no nation dominate ‘the Pacific, neither 
the Chinese; nor the Japanese, nor the Americans, nor any nation, and 
that if events move towards single-country domination...it is in the 
interest of all to resist this.” 

Having thus stated the case, Pike self-righteously concludes: “As 
for America, both early and. late, with the Munich syndrome in 1946 
and the equilibrium thesis in the ,1950's, involvement in Vietnam was 
seen and cast as a high sense of American responsibility... 

“The assessment that national interest, and the beliefthat common 
humanity placed on America a special burden of commitment,.shaped 
American perception and dictated American response during the pre- 
1960 period. It put America on a track in Vietnam which made 
largely inevitable all of the fateful decisions that were subsequently 


taken.” 
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So America’s national interests boil down to the responsibility which 
“common humanity has placed on its shoulders! Such a doctrine, which 
attempts to draw its legitimacy by invoking a false humanism, has been 
the hallmark of all American ideologists and has, in reality, fulfilled the 
important function of casting a blanket over the long and sordid drama 
of American intervention in Indo-China. 

While one may be willing to concede that each country seeks to serve 
its own national interest, one can sharply question the means it thereby 
adopts to accomplish this aim. In order to try and justify the means 
that America has adopted to fight Vietnam, first with the Munich 
syndrome theory, next with the domino theory, and finally with the 
equilibrium theory —and to add to each of these as an after-thought the 
distinctive quality of American humanism—is to seek the most invidious 
sanctions for the barbarities that have been unleashed on that country. 
To dwell awhile on this point, so as to expose the utter hollowness of 
the American claims, we would like to know clearly from the American 
ideologists and apologists : which American national interests are being 
served (a) by maintaining a puppet regime in South Vietnam, (b) by 
systematically defoliating the whole of Vietnam with chemicals, napalm, 
phosphorous, fragmentation weapons and bacteriological devices, (c) by 
indiscriminately bombing civilian and military targets in North and 
South Vietnam on a scale unseen in the whole of the previous history of 
mankind, (d) by laying waste fields of paddy, polluting sources of drinking 
water and destroying livestock and cattle, (e) by wounding, maiming 
or killing old men. women and children alike, (f) by flouting every 
norm of international law, and (g) by earning for itself the increasing 
hatred of the Vietnamese people, ndeed the abhorrence of American 
imperialism of increasing millions throughout the world ? 

But Pike disdains to answer these questions, much less to pose them. 
On the contrary, he dismisses such fundamental and important posers with 
the bland remarks : “...it is important to remind ourselves of the concept 
of national interest, especially when considering America's involvement in 
Vietnam. Ifall those who write and speak on Vietnam were to have 
done so (i.e, reminded themselves of the concept of national interest), we 
would have been spared the worst absurdities inflicted on us—for 
example, the notion that Americans went to Vietnam for the purpose of 
inflicting torture on the people there. Even the most extreme critic, I 
think, would concede that national interest is not fostered through the 
pursuit of sadism.” f 

No, Mr Pike, the Americans did not go to Vietnam to inflict torture 
on the people there, but, indeed, once having gone there, they have 
inflicted torture on the people and such grotesquely massive tortures, that 
comparisons with any previous atrocities of man over man pale into utter 
insignificance. Nor, we admit, is national interest pursued through 
sadism. But when a country’s imperialistic desires become as insatiable 
as that of America’s, and it, in addition, possesses the military and techno- 
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logical means to pursue these unhampered, then sadism often emerges 
as an end in itself as soon as the fulfilment of these desires is thwarted, as 
is attested to by the senseless My Lai and other like massacres. 


The genesis of American Aggression 


We will now turn our attention to an attempt at specifying which 
national interests America is in reality seeking to serve by making 
aggression in Vietnam. 

In 1923, years before the advent of the syndrome, domino and 
equilibrium theories, etc., the ex-Naval Secretary Franklin D Roosevelt 
formulated the scope of Ánicnican interests in the Pacific area ina speech 
entitled *Shall we trust Japan ?" Roosevelt said : 

It is true that we shall continue to overlap and perhaps to clash 

in the developmont of the commerce of the Pacific, but when we 

consider the potential trade of the vast territories and huge popul- 
ations bordering the North Pacific and South Pacific Oceans, there 
would seem to be enough commercial room and to spare for both 

Japan and us...well into the indefinite future...* 

We here have none other than a future President of the United 
States telling us in plain words, directly and to the point, that his 
country's national interests in the Pacific area are primarily commercial— 
that is, motivated by and for profit. Profit is the key word to an under- 
standing of the reasons behind the American intervention in Vietnam. 

Before we more closely examine what American national interests 
today are and how they are being furthered, we shall cast a brief glance 
at the way in’ which America actually intervened in Vietnam. 

Before the Geneva Convention on Indo-China in 1954, America’s 
intervention was by proxy. The French were trying to subjugate Vietnam 
and the Americans were aiding the French. Without the massive dose 
of Marshall aid that France received from US in the aftermath of World 
War II, it is inconceivable that France would have been emboldened to 
launch its punitive wars in Indo-China. These culminated however, 
inspite of superior weapons, technology and funds, in the ultimate defeat 
of the French at the hands of the Viet Minh in the now-famous battle of 
Dien Bien Phu in May 1954. The “New York Times” of July 4, 1954 
reported: “In the current year the United States is paying 78 per cent 
of the French Union costs in the Indo-Chinese war."5 There are also 
indications that the then US Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, 
offered the French the use of nuclear weapons at Dien Bien Phu. 

After the defeat of the French at Dien Bien Phu, the Geneva Con- 
vention followed. The Conference temporarily divided Vietnam at the 
17th parallel. It stipulated that free and fair elections were to take place 
as soon as possible for the whole of Vietnam, but not later than mid-1956, 
and that, following the elections, the country was to be unified. 

The Americans did not formally repudiate the Geneva accords, but 
began to furtively work behind the scenes to accomplish their own designs 
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which included the hindering of free and fair elections from taking place. 
The recent Pentagon Papers revelations more than confirm this. For they 
well knew, as indeed any impartial observer would have known, that ina 
free and fair election, Ho Chi Minh, who enjoyed such vast popularity in 
all parts of Vietnam, would emerge triumphant as President. Ho Chi Minh 
was what to the Americans must have appeared galling, a communist. 

Thus by early 1955, John Foster Dulles, under the banner that 
communism must be halted, brought forth SEATO and CENTO to life. 
Simultaneously, a government was installed in South Vietnam under Ngo 
Dinh Diem, a rich landlord refugee from North Vietnam living in Tokyo. 

The Catholic Diem family appointed officers and relatives on various 
posts in the provinces and succeeded in hindering the elections from taking 
place under the pretext of the so-called North Vietnamese interference. 
As the years passed, the repressive machinery tightened. The terror 
practised by the Diem regime ranks as one of the darkest depravities that 
> humanity has witnessed. Especially bizarre was the persecution of non- 
‘Catholic religious sects and cults. 

Under these conditions, discontent and unrest was boul to foster. 
By 1961, resentment and revolt unified the people into such a powerful 
movement that the very existence of the Diem regime was imperilled. 
More and more American ‘advisers’ were required to prop the govern- 
ment as each month went by. These ‘advisers’ came to be known, as 
their numbers increased, for what they were: GI’s or American soldiers. 
The escalation that, thus began, with all the repercussions of destruction 
of life and human misery, is a matter of recent and contemporary 
history. : 


The Industrial- Military Complex 


An understanding of the how and the why of the massive American 
military intervenison in Vietnam today is to be sought not in any so- 
called theories, but in an understanding of the nature of the industrial- 
military complex that had been’ building up in the U S itself. After World 
War II, the Korean war, the arming of the countries of the SEATO, 
CENTO and NATO pacts, the collosal industrial-military complex which 
had grown: and thrived so: far by. selling its products during these events, 
was now desperately looking for new outlets for its products. 

America had already armed its allies. This meant that each year 
its allies could absorb only a marginal increment of new weapons—assum- 
ing that peace prevailed. But if peace did not prevail, even if only ina 
part of the world, that would mean so much more impetus for American 
industry'to step up production, especially armaments production, which 
would bring in its wake economic growth and well-being for America. 

Out of this logic has been born in American military, industrial and 
governmental cireles, a powerful lobby relentlessly seeking economic 
growth for America by boosting the interests of the industrial-military 
^ complex. Bertrand Russell® has amply illustrated the interlocking nature 
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of these pressure groups and interests and the role of the American war 
industry. 

'The U S Defence Department is the world's largest organisation, 
owning million” of acres of land, including 32 million acres in the US 
. and over three million acres in foreign countries. The property it owns 
was valued in 1954 at 160 billion dollars. This value has by now cer- 
tainly more than doubled. The Pentagon building, in which it is housed, 
is larger than the Capitol, which contains the U S government. Four 
million people work for the Defence Department alone and a further four 
million are employed in the arms industries. If we assume that a spouse 
and a child or aged parent is dependent on each of the eight million thus 
. employed, we have a total of 24 million, or one out of every eight 
Americans, directly or indirect dependent r their subsistence on the 
arms industry, 

By 1962, 69 cents of every dollar were being spent on the arma- 
ments and related industries. In 1960, 15 corporations received 12.3 
billion dollars worth of contracts from the Pentagon. In these corpora- 
tions; over 1,400 retired army officers above the rank of major are 
employed, including 261 generals and flag rank officers. The largest 
company, General Dynamics, has 187 retired officers, 27 generals. and 
admirals and the former Secretary of the Army on its payroll. 

` : The current American arms expenditure exceeds the entire national 
income of all developing countries. "The American defence budget is 
nearly 85,000 million dollars per year. ^ It maintains over 3,000 bases and 
vast fleets throughout the world. z 

Why this is so becomes clear when we consider that American 
industry is heavily dependent on the import of strategic raw materials 
from Asian, African and Latin American countries. This is borne out by 
the following figures : American industry imports 67 per centof its bauxite 
consumption, 72 per cent of tungsten, 85 per cent of antimony, 85 per 
cent of mercury, 90 per cent of platinum, 92 per cent of cobalt, 95 per 
cent of manganese, 99 per cent of chromite, 100 per cent of tin, 100 per 
cent of rubber and 100 per cent of industrial diamonds." Abundant sup- 
plies of these strategic raw matérials, upon which the arms, especially the 
aero-space industry heavily depends, are mainly located in Indo-China, 
Indonesia and Thailand in South-East Asia. Furthermore, although 
America does have certain known reserves of oil, it imports its major 
consumption needs from abroad, as labour being cheaper in West Asia 
and in Latin America, it is more profitable to import its oil. requirements 
than to fully work its own wells. 

' Apart from this aspect, South-East Asia is Salusble as a dumping 
ground for American exports as well as for capital investments. Cheap 
labour makes the latter especially profitable. From 1950 to 1966, Ameri- 
can private foreign investments rose from 11:8: billion dollars to 54.6 
billión dollars, with an additional 32 billion dollars in other forms of 
private holding. The lowest average rate of profit for any single year 
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during this period was 11.5 per cent and the highest. was as high as 19 
per cent.? 

The vast network of American defence establishments throughout 
the world is thus meant to protect the rule of U S business interests over 
60 per cent of the world’s resources. That is, 60 per cent of the owner- 
ship of the world’s resources is protected, and thereby controlled, by six 
per cent of the world’s population. The CIA is the silent army that 
enforces this rule. The fiasco in the Bay of Pigs was one of its major 
failures. On the other hand, there have been a number of successes 
where it has tumbled governments unfriendly to the US, for example in 
the Dominican Republic in 1965. The budget of the CIA is 15 times 
larger than that of all the diplomatic activity of the U S. 

American policy thus serves a vast industrial-military complex 
which is primarily interested in advancing the cause of U S business 

~-interests throughout the world. This necessarily includes a perpetuation of 
the arms race. : When we consider the facts in this light, and the manner 
in which events have actually developed, without clouding the issue with 
so-called theories, a truer picture emérges of what ‘American national 
interests’ are. It is totally different from that which has been portrayed 
for years by American ideologists and certainly in no way resembles the 
syndrome, domino or equilibrium theories a la Pike. 

In the past there have been many rapacious empires built on an 
exploitative system, what Roosevelt euphemistically called commerce. 
But none has had the destructive power as is at the disposal of the United 
States today. Yet, the small Asian country of Vietnam has not only 
stood up against the ‘might’ of this colossus but has achieved surprising 
successes in defeating the enemy in most strategic areas. 


CHITTARANIAN ALVA 


1 Douglas Pike is a career Foreign Service officer with the United States Information 
Agency, currently assigned to Taipeh. He is familiar with the whole of South-East 
Asia and, apparently, his beat includes India, 

2 Dougal Pike, “Vietnam : The American point of view”, The Ilustrated Weekly f India, 
Bombay, June 11, 1972. 

3 «Vietnam : Dead-end of American Brinkmanship,” published by the Solidarity with 

_ Vietnam Committee, Mahim, Bombay, 16, 1970, p 49. 

* Far Eastern Review, XIX, August, 1923, pp 50-3, reprinted in Bertrand Russell's, 
War Crimes in Vietnam, p 13. 

"E Reprinted in Bertrand Russell, War Crimes in Vienam, p 25. 

6 Bertrand, Russell, War Crimes in Vietnam, Allen and Unwin, London, 1967, pp 94-100. 

7 HD Malaviya, “U.S. Economy and War", Forum, : the monthly Indian news- 
magazine, Bombay, July, 1972. 

8 Ibid, ` 
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RAJNI KOTHARI, POLITICS IN INDIA, Centre for the Study of 
Developing Societies, Orient Longmans Ltd, Delhi. pp 461 Paper- 
back Rs 16 


POLITICS in India studies the problem of power. According to Rajni 
Kothari a developed polity knows how to handle power whilst an under- 
developed polity does not. This is his criterion of modernisation. When 
this criterion is applied to India, Kothari suggests that to become moder- 
nised the Indian polity must develop a strong Centre and a power elite, 
if it is to remain apolitical. 

The author first sets out his theoretical framework, or what is called 
‘political sociology’ these days. The basis of this sociological approach 
is the theory of ‘systems analysis’, as against class participation, ‘an 
abstract model’ taken from cybernetics and then imposed on reality. 
The system can be visualised as an inverted triangle, the widest section, 
capabilities, being on top, followed by the inputs and outputs of the system, 
resting on ‘maintenance’ agencies. This structure rests on a question 
mark, and the social scientist is at liberty to fill in the fundamental 
assumptions of social life arbitrarily. Kothari’s answer to the problem is 
the power elite, who then make the system self-consistent. Once the 
power elite is taken as given, then an investigation of the institutional 
structure to maintain such an elite logically follows. 

To make his ‘system’ indigenous, Kothari gives a rather tran- 
scendental account of the ‘Hindu’ tradition in Indian politics and by 
implication hopes to modernise the golden age of India through his power 
elite. He must be given credit for producing aan ideological justification 
for the decaying Indian polity by working out a theory to replace the 
ad hoc approach that the Indian ruling class has followed for the past 
twentyfive years. Whatever the disagreements with his approach, he is 
one of the first to make a contribution in the rather barren field of politi- 
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cal theory in India. It is to be hoped that the consequences of such views 
(suppression of the right of the people to participate in the political 
process), may activise other theorists to formulate an alternative system. 

Kothari’s central idea is that the 20th Century is faced with the 
challenge of power; and has not been able to come to terms with such a 
challenge. The solution to the problem of the increasing scope of govern- 
ment and politics over the life of man (which is called the balance between 
the supports and demands of the system) lies in mastering the 'art and 
science' of politics (the law and order problem). Mastering this art is the 
biggest challenge to man’s ‘ingenuity’, and the role of the social scientist, 
the master craftsman in Kothari's 'system', is to become an engineer of 
consensus. ‘The recent elections in West Bengal gives one a fair idea of 
how the art and science of politics results in consensus through massive 
rigging, terror and other forms of repression. 

Here it might be useful to question the basic assumption that a 
political system can be studied from the top, in power terms (the scope 
and extent of institutions), when political power is so dependent on 
politica! economy. Marx was of the opinion that decisive events, in terms 
of political activity, take place at the level of economic and industrial 
organisation. This may appear paradoxical to some, being contrary to 
‘common sense’ experience, that economic relations are of greater conse- 
quence than governmental decisions, laws, the ideas of historians, philoso- 
phers, etc., However, there would be no need for science, if one were to 
accept only appearances without looking for their underlying causes. In 
this sense, scientific truth always appears to be a paradox when judged 
by the criterion of common sense and everyday knowledge. 

The attempt to study political sociology, political science and politi- 
cal economy as sub-system within a system, is to treat the superstructure 
as being independent of its base, an approach which is highly favoured 
by the American school of political scientists, who obviously have a 
lot to hide! These transcendental gurus call the integrated Marxist 
approach ‘reductionist’, thereby distorting the materialist conception of 
history. Marx's famous proposition in the 18th Brummaire of Louis 
Napolean, that the historian and the social scientist must distinguish 
between the ‘phrases and fancies’ of the parties involved in a political 
struggle and their group interests and objectives which are founded on 
the economic realities of society, is ignored. 

What Marx wants to make clear is that the political order is 
not autonomous and that the success of a political struggle cannot be 
decided in imaginary terms. The real determining factor is economic 
power, from which political power is derived, in the sense that economic 
power constitutes the necessary condition for establishing the political 
domination of one social group over all the others. If this condition is 

. absent, the class or party secking hegemony may win a battle but will lose 
the war. ' 

There has been an attempt to confuse a necessary condition with a 
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sufficient condition, to turn historical materialism into a reductionist 
‘grand theory’ as against the ‘middle-range’ theories which explain 
nothing. Since Max Weber's studies on power, although many analytical 
devices have been introduced to stratify power, we always have to revert 
to the simpler Marxist view whenever we want to know where the real 
power in society lies. This would suggest that the ‘improvements’ in 
our conceptual framework are not matched by their explanatory capacity. 
The superstructural approach to politics can, therefore, be summed up as 
‘Descriptive Metaphysics’. 

To return to Kothari’s next step. Once the institutional structure 
has been irrevocably seperated from the individual and set above him, 
the political elite is called in to bridge the gap between absolute power (a 
strong centre) and the individual’s rights. In the context of a theory, 
which sees the possibility of human freedom only in terms of rationalising 
the existing power structure, the model for political development rests on 
the equation between tradition and modernisation, an equation which 
creates a ‘volatile situation’. To control this volatile situation an insti- 
tutional structure is deliberately set up to give the system legitimacy and 
Stability. : i : . 

The implications of such a system are to be drawn on the basis of 
the nature of the political system within which one is operating, and the 
political system towards which one is working. The author sees only two’ 
options :.highly centralised and elitist or pluralistic and participant, the 
former being termed ‘totalitarian’ and the latter ‘open’. Here the basis 
of Kothari's conceptualisation must be questioned. What one is tempted 
to ask Kothari is : can a society be an open society when production is 
tied to the accumulation of capital from surplus value and the enjoyment 
of benefits and privileges by a few depénds'on exploiting others ? Can the 
author cláim to be scientific as long as he is unable to see that such is the 
basis of contemporary capitalist society ? Contrary to this pluralistic view 
is the Marxist concept of an open society which is to be brought about 
through an appreciation of the actual conditions of our material existence 
and the necessary conditions for changing them. 

Kothari's methodological approach, called the ‘comparative perspec- 
tive’, is really the rationalist-positivist creed, which claims to be ‘neutral’ 
and objective" Such an approach can only describe how a system operates, 
and then the how is taken to represent the why. This neutrality makes expla- 
nation impossible. Here the political system is seen as a ‘relational whole’ 
(a conglomeration of motivated individual units), which is interpreted in 
pseudo-ethical terms as the ‘common good’. From this conceptual basis, 
empirical generalisations are derived at different levels of analysis, to for- 
mulate a new set of universals with which to function. Kothari is quick 
to.notice the ‘phenomenological dilemmas’ which can turn empirical 
generalisations into analytical issues, resulting in a problem of explanation. 
For this reason Kothari chooses the functional school of comparative 
analysis, which concerns itself only with operative efficiency, and is there- 
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fore supposedly objective. What. this implies is that the system within 
which a model operates is never questioned; in. fact the attempt is to 
justify the premise of the.system by creating suitable models, This method 
is therefore purely descriptive." Since contradictions become obvious 
in the process of describing, the functionalist either ignores them or 
accepts them as given and irreconcilable. This is a test for his ingenuity. 
Whilst Kothari is quite correct in warning against the weaknesses of 

the ‘comparative myth’, he interprets these weaknesses in such a way that 
at the time of a political crisis, the choice should be made in favour 
of reform and not revolution: He rejects comparison because it is 
safer to be at the level of quantification; since a qualitative change 
demands an alternative. ' 

"The Indian model, that he then creates, reflects all the weaknesses 
‘of his théoretical and methodological approach. The Indian polity i$ 
‘open’ and unrestricted dué to a lack of a political tradition. Therefore 
economic and social change has to be brought in from the top (the 
phenomenological dilemma is therefore’ an antagonistic contradiction in 
disguise !). To overcome opposition, ‘self-interest’ is combined with ‘the 
common good’, to widen the base of the political elite, to enable them to 
more effectively ‘persuade’ the mdss’ of the péóple on questions of 
economic and social ‘priorities.’ This" is -seeni clearly: in the transition 
from the slogan of Garibi Hatao to the reality of Garib ko Hatao. 

Such policies are said to distinguish the Indian model from both 
_ capitalism and communism. ‘What we have instead is the "Developmental 
Model,’ which: equates political development with social change. Here 
one is left with a paradoxical situation, where on the one hand, political 
developmerit is a component of social change, and- on the other ‘hand, 
social change becomes, in éffect, only a residue of political development ! 
We find that neutrality also has its ideological task to perform—main- 
tenance of the status quo. i i 
JOE Kothari explains political development through terms like mobilisa- 
tion and power, the development of democracy, the rolé of thé nation- 
state, modernisation, stability and orderly change. But all these defini- 
tions are meaningless since they have no’ starting point and no goal. 
Politicàl development, a priori, becomes the pre-requisite of socio-econo- 
mic change. Such a developmental theory has a. purely.negative impact. 
We donot need a 400 page ‘book to tell us that democracy is being 
threatened in India. 

In actual terms, the author calls fór an end' to slogan-mongering 
and adhocism which:he terms ‘ideology’. In its place he wants effective 
neutrality, so that the irrationality of the- capitalist system, which he 
picturesquely calls the: challenge of simultaneous change’, can ‘be justi- 
fied. This means.a suppression of political opposition; to make one-party 
dictatorship éffective. Mass participation should only be a tactic to out- 
manoeuvre one's opponents, since equality is only a formal concept not to 
be actualised. . The system.can then be exploited; to the fullest, without 
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troubling to fit in social justice, which only hinders the extraction of 
economic surplus from the people to enrich the state. 

Kothari’s future perspective is a perfect example of the technocratic 
structure that the Indian ruling class is trying to build to further its way 
along the crisis-ridden path of capitalist development. His focus on the 
relation between institutions and the systems* performance, is not to 
measure the success or failure of the system, which, though important, 
does not conform to his unfolding dialectic (very reminiscent of Hegel). 
He has already come to the conclusion that the present is the highest 
stage of development. Therefore, the unfolding dialectics’ only purpose 
is to remove the responsibility of failure from the rulers to the ruled. 

One has to revert once again, to his Indian model. There has 
been a crystallisation of a dominant political centre, through the colonial 
impact and the emergence of an elite that sought to legitimise itself 
systematically (parliamentary democracy). Some of the ‘imaginative’ 
democratic techniques used by the centre have been the ruthless toppling 
of non-congress governments, particularly in Kerala and West Bengal; 
horse-trading in MP's and financial blackmail to bring states into line 
with central policies. 

On the other side of thc coin is the often misused term ‘federalism’, 
which supposedly recognises Indian diversity. The dominant centre, 
under this concept, grants autonomy to the regions, in the form of the 
‘establishment’ within which these groups must find a place. Such a 
distinction is made (p 421) between centralisation based on domination 
and the concept of centralism or hegemony. Social mobilisation, therefore, 
implies arriving at a consensus by respecting rival claims at electoral and 
other levels, within the limitations of ‘allowable dissent’. For the articula- 
tion of such a policy the political elite must initiate a shift from urban to 
rural centres to control the caste federations, co-operative societies and 
panchayats. 

The Indian political culture has been described by him as ‘non- 
aggregative! which is a timeless concept, as against the most scientific 
and cumulative, which apparently the new elite has achieved. Practice 
proves otherwise. The coalition-making process indulged in by the 
Congress has been issue-based and subject to the crisis situation facing the 
ruling party at the times. 

It follows from this that the elite does not derive its legitimacy 
from an amorphous ‘mass base’. By implication governments supported 
by the masses always lead to authoritarian rule. The masses are there- 
fore, only to be used as a reserve of the ruling class in strengthening its 
position vis-a-vis other contenders. 

For India, therefore, Kothari postulates an ‘increamental’ revolu- 
tion, an assimilative, quantitative concept, where time and patience are 
the key factors, as against the scientific concept of qualitative change 
which is dismissed as being ‘ideology-based.” The quantitative model 
is conservative and contradictory for it tries to assimilate the new into the 
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old structures. This can, at best, bring about marginal reforms but can 
in no way change the conditions of the ‘wretched of the earth’. 

Kothri’s approach to twentieth century. political development is 
extremely ahistorical. He isolates the Indian system as an’ eternal 
moment in the midst of a constantly changing national and international 
perspective. In this way he is able to successfully ignore one of the 
greatest lessons of history, the October Revolution in Russia in 1917, 
which conclusively proved the increasing role of masses in political pro- 
gress. This givesa wider base to the concept ofa political elite than 
visualised by any bourgeois pseudo-scientist. . 

World events since 1917 have also proved the validity of the Mar- 
xist approach to social sciences, based on the theory and practice of the 
class struggle. No bourgeois model has yet proved to be superior in its 
explanation of political events. Therefore we would be justified in claim- 
ing that whilst Kothari has given an empirical analysis of the irrationality 
of twentyfive years of uninterrupted bourgeois-landlord rule in India, he 
has not been able to analyse the direction from which revolutionary pres- 
sure will come in India. It will not, as he suggests, come from the role of 
the leadership and the institutional structure, but from the dumb millions, 
who have nothing to lose but their chains. Although the author re-, 
cognises that political protest in India today, particularly since 1969, is a 
danger to the system, he can only suggest inspired pacification techni- 
ques, since he is not willing to go into the underlying causes. His 
approach to the problem is diversionary instead of being fundamental, 


NINA CHOPRA 


PADMA Desar, IMPORT SUBSTITUTION IN THE INDIAN 
ECONOMY, 1951-63, Hindustan Publishing Corporation Delhi. 
pp 137 Rs 24 


EVER since the foreign exchange crisis of 1956-57, import substitution 
has been recognised as an imortant aspect of the industrialisation process 
by the Indian policy-makers. Padma Desai's present study provides a 
detailed statistical account of the import substitution programme as 
practised during 1951-63. 

The study opens with a discussion on the growth and structure 
of Indian industry. The growth of the industrial sector has appa- 
rently been impressive with its structure shifting towards heavy and 
basic industries, particularly metal, machinery and chemical. The rela- 
tive share of the consumer goods sector, in terms of gross value added, 
gross output at factor cost and gross output at market prices, declined 
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over the period 1951-63 while that of the investment goods sector 
rose sharply with the raw materials and intermediates maintaining à 
a stable proportion of 35-40%. The investment goods, raw materials and 
the intermediates fared better than the consumer goods sector in terms 
of average annual rate of growth. l 

In the subsequent analysis, the author proceeds to relate the 
observed changes in the growth and structure of the industrial . sector 
with the process of import substitution. Before presenting the actual 
statistecal measures, the author takes care to discuss the various 
theoretical and empirical problems for alternative measures of 
import substitution. It is shown that while the direction of change 
will remain the same, irrespective of the method used, the magnitude 
and hence the ranking of the different industries according to the ex- 
tent of import substitution can vary with different measures. The 
ranking is also sensitive to the method of aggregation used, and the 
aggregative results presented in chapter 6, illustrate this point rather 
tellingly. ! 

In chapters 3, 4 and 5 the process of import substitution is studied 
with respect to two broad catagories, namely, (i) consumer goods and (ii) 
raw materials, intermediates and investment goods. In all, 169 items 
have been covered in these chapters ; and the concept of import substi- 
tution used is the ratio of imports to total supplies, both measured in 
physical units. On the basis of the individual industry results of chapter 
3, 4and 5, the author concludes that import substitution was carried 
out to the maximum extent in the consumer goods sector. The ‘consumer 
goods’ category, as defined in these chapters does not include the tradi- 
tional items such as cotton and wollen textiles, vegetable oils, tobacco, 
tea, coffee etc. in which the process of import substitution was completed 
even before the period under consideration. . 

The above conclusion, therefore, applies to only non-traditional 
new consumption items. ‘As for raw materials, the overall dependence 
on imported materials and, components increased rapidly. This was 
quite expected in view of the growing demand for raw materials gene- 
rated as a consequence of indüstrialisation. Besides, there are some 
areas such as non-ferrous metals where import substitution could not 
be possible because of natural reasons. In the capital goods sector, 
the import substitution programme seems to have been mainly confined 
to minor machinery items without much ofan impact on the rest of the 
sector. 

These findings are in apparant contradiction to those presented in 
chapter 6 according to which for the entire decade 1951-61 the invest- 
ment goods sector seemed to have predominance. This is particularly 
so during the period 1957-63 when the emphasis shifted to heavy 
industries. -The apparent contradiction is resolved when it is noted 
that the analysis in chapter 6 takes into account the traditional industries 
in which import substitution was almost completed even before 1951, 
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whereas they were left out in chapter 3 to 5. Thus putting together the 
two sets of results, it is evident that import substitution in the new or 
non-traditional consumer goods industries was dramatic whereas the 
“overall consumer goods import substitution was outweighed by in- 
vestment goods import substitution” (p 105). 

The author’s findings are significant in that they lay bare certain 
basic characteristics of the Indian economy. While the author makes no 
attempt-to pronounce any policy judgement, she does make quite a few 
significant observations which have a direct bearing on the efficiency 
of the import substitution policy. 

For finding the success of any policy measures, it is necessary to 
examine it in the perspective- of the total policy framework in 
terms of the role it played in the attainment of the planned objectives. 
Even though the policy of import substitution became a practical im- 
perative after the. foreign exchange crisis of 1956-57 its role was in- 
herent in the Second Plan policy enunciation based on the Mahalonobis 
. model. The essential policy question at that time was to divert 

enough of the economy's scarce resources towards the production of 
investment goods to provide for a higher rate of growth in the future. 

. How far could the import substitutión programme contribute towards 
this policy goal ? There is sufficient indication in the present work that 
the answer to this question is far. from encouraging. Import substitution 
did, ina way, lead to a fast growth of certain industries, including 
the capital goods industries, but however, that does not tell the whole 

'story. The most glaring contradiction observable is in the consumer 

goods sector. Following the foreign exchange crises, imports of consumer , 
goods were drastically cut on the ground that these were inessential 
items, whereas no domestic control was exercised over the growth of 
these industries. 

With growing inequalities in income and wealth and preponderance 
of black money in the economy, there has been a steep rise in consum- 
ption standards of the chosen few. Growth of domestic demand coup- 
led with a market protected from foreign competition gave the Indian 
capitalists an excellent chance to reap high profits by producing luxury 
consumer goods without ever caring to increase productivity. More 
significantly, raw materials and other intermediate goods which were 
imported rather liberally with a view to help the growth of the priority 
sectors were very often competed away into the consumption: sector 
which offered quick profits with much less risks. In fact, the author suspects 
that “the net effect of such import substitution may be the allocation 
of greater foreign exchange towards supporting consumer (goods) than 
if the finished items were imported directly.” Thus the present policy 
not only resulted in misallocation of domestic resources but proved 
expensive even from the point of conserving foreign exchange. 

One suspects that this kind of policy by sheltering a high profit low 
productivity economy can only reduce its export potential thereby making 
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import substitution more of a necessity. It isa vicious circle in which 
there is little reason to believe that the present policies regarding protec- 
tion have been framed on the basis of a careful consideration of the 
domestic and foreign rates of transformation. Instead, there are reasons 
to believe that such policies are framed under pressure from the vested 
interests who in pursuance of the short-term exploitive gains, are only too 
keen to sacrifice the long-term interests of the economy. More than any- 
thing else, this shows the basic weakness of the so-called mixed economic 
system where the capitalist class is always able to mould the State policy 
instruments to serve their own interests and in the process frustrate the 
national objectives. No amount of planning can stem the tide of the 
powerful market forces rooted in the existing class structure of the economy 
and this will lead to a situation where public wealth will continue to be 
exploited to serve private ends. 


EKONOMIKUS 





CORRECTION 


In the third para on page 13 (September issue) the last 
sentence appearing in italic should be read as follows:: 


. Jt is the gulf between the ever-expanding capital in the hands of 
an ever-narrowing circle of monopolists on the one hand and the 
impoverishment of an. ever-widening circle of the common people that 
is relevant to the discussion of the capital-labour relations analysed 
by Marx., 
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` MÍK THAVARAT 


ZE ae Imbalances and Public [E in India 
e dw s (1860-1947) 


THOUGH the overall development potentialof any econo- 
my or its region is largely determined by the natural end- 
owments, .the pace and intensity of development would, to 
a. great extent,.depend on the balanced utilisation of re- 
sources through a coordinated development of overhead 
facilities and directly productive activities. Under the capi- 
talist path of development, especially in the developing 
countries, the Government is assigned the task of developing 
the economic infrastructure as a necessary prerequisite for 


stimulating private entrepreneurial activities towards coms, 


mercial and industrial growth. Though, in the initial stages 
the British Government in India was primarily concerned 


with its own strategic and commercial interests, public 
investment in India in the British period largely determined 


the locus and course of economic development until recently. 


The purpose of this paper, therefore, is to trace the direction. 


and regional distribution of public investment in the econo- 
, mic overheads and outline its broad impact on the various 
régions focusing particular attention on the Punjab which 
was the recipient of a balanced package of public investment 
in railways and irrigation apart from roads before indepen- 
dence. 
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A province-wise break up of public investment in economic overheads 
is somewhat difficult owing to the fact that railways, which is the major 
component of such investment, run through a number of provinces. 
Nevertheless, in the case of irrigation, roads and power, such a break 
up would enable us to observe the regional pattern and shifts in their 
distribution over the period under study. 


Pattern of Investment in Irrigation 

A province-wise break up of the grossinvestment in irrigation is 
given in TableI. As-can be seen from the Table, the gross amount 
invested in irrigation in theaperiod under study amounted to about Rs 
3.2 million. . Of this, nearly one third had gone to Punjab. Bombay and 
Sind together have claimed about 20 per cent. United Provinces-and 
Madras have got about 16 per cent and 17 per cent respectively. The rest ^^ 
have gone to Bengal, Bihar, C P and Berar, Burma and so on. Taking 
the entire period, Punjab and U P together have absorbed about half of; 
the gross public investment in irrigation undertaken in British India. 

U P and Punjab accounted for nearly a quarter each of Rs 558 
million of gross public investment in irrigation undertaken during 
1860-1898. The Lower Ganges and Agra Canals were the most important 
productive works in U P. But Punjab was the most fortunate, province 
to get a relatively larger dosage of canal irrigation facilities created during 
the nineteenth century. As the focal points of colonisation, the Lower 
Sohag and Para Canal projects from the Sutlej, the Sidhani Carial, the 
Lower Chenab Canal and its further extensions. conferred enormous 
benefits on the canal colonies and adjoining areas. 

The share of Punjab in irrigation facilities.shot up during 1898- 1919 ` 
accouting for as much as 47 per cent of the gross investment of nearly Rs 
670 million. Apart from the completion of the Lower Chenab extensions, 
Lower Jhelum, Upper Chenab and lower Bari Doab were the new systems 
developed during-this period.- In terms of its share in the total outlay 
and the area covered by irrigation facilities the first two decades may be 
regarded as the golden age of irrigation in Punjab. The upsurge of 
irrigation activities in Punjab continued even after the First World War, 
though in a subdued- manner. In absolute terms, the volume of invest- 
ment in irrigation continued to increase from period to period, though 
the relative share of Punjab was reduced to 30 per cent in the post-war 
period. The programme of canal colonies was slowly coming to an end 
after the First World War except for the Upper Jhelum Canal Colony 
(1916-21), the Lower Bari Doab. Canal Colony (1914-22), the Niliban 
Colony (1922-30) and the Haveli Project Colony which was completed 
around 1939. Besides, the Sutlej Valley Project, started in 1921-22, 
involved some investment. On the other hand, the Chenab Inundation 
Canal completed during the same period did not necessitate much invest: 
ment. iie 

Though U P was even with Punjab as far as irrigation investment 
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during the Nineteenth century was concerned, it received a serious set back 
both in absolute and relative terms in the following period. The Eastern 
Jamna and Ganges Canals were the two prominent works undertaken 
during this period. However, its share improved in the following period, 
though the ground lost could not be fully recovered. -Amongst other 
facilities, the Sarda Canal claimed a substantial part of the investment 
incurred in U P during this period. 

It is interesting to note that the share of Madras, which amounted to 
nearly one fifth of the gross investment in irrigation in the nineteenth 
century progressively declined, though in absolute terms it recorded 
larger amounts in the successive periods. "The Godavari Delta system, 
which was developed earlier under the initiative of Sir Arthur Cotton, was 
further expanded over the nineteenth century. Besides, the Periyar sys- 
tem and Rushikulya project were also undertaken as part of protective 
schemes during this.period. Work on the Godavari system continued in ' 
the subsequent period as well. Inaddition, the Krishna irrigation system ' 
was initiated in the pre-war period. The Mettur Dam and the Papanasam 
works were two major multipurpose schemes in Madras which were begun 
during the last period under consideration. 

Bombay and Sind, which did not figure prominently in the nine- 
teenth ‘century, increasingly assumed, importance- in the subsequent 
periods. This was particularly so after the First World War. The pro- 
jects that were undertaken in Bombay and in the Central Provinces were 
smaller in magnitude and largely ‘protective’ in character. The Nira 
Canal of Bombay was one such scheme undertaken in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The most outstanding productive work involving construction of the 
Lloyds Barrage (otherwise, known'as the Sukkur Barrage) along with 
its canals in the Sind was undertaken from 1921-22. This was responsi- 
ble for making the deserts of Sind smile and barren lands bloom. 


Regional Distribution of Roads 


As in the case of irrigation, public investment in roads and highways 
can also be shown province-wise. Such a distribution has, however, some 
limitations. Firstly, a province-wise distribution of the investment in 
roads and buildings is not available for all the years in the period. But, 
the PWD Re-organisation Committee Report of 1918 has given the 
province-wise break up for civil works for 1911-14. We have applied here 
the average of the ratios for these three years to the entire period upto. 
1919-20 since when the provincial break up is available for every year. 
Second, the same proportion is applied in the case of military works where 
there is every reason to assume that such works were more familiar in the 
North Western and North Eastern regions whose military importance was 
relatively greater. Third, the proportion between roads and buildings 
is assumed to be constant for military works throughout the period under 
study. Further, the territorial jurisdiction of the various provinces has 
changed from time to itime and conséquently suitable adjustments are 
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necessary to bring the data on a comparable basis.: For instance, Sind was 
carved outof the old Bombay Presidency in 1934-35. Orissa was created out 
of parts of the Madras Presidency and Bihar. Central Provinces and Berar 
werea later arrival. North West Frontier provinces was a post-war creation. 
Burma was separated from India since 1937-38. Bearing all these limita- 
tions in mind an attempt is made in the following Table to distribute the 
gross public investment in roads between the various provinces. 

As can be seen from Table II, there has been no undue skew in 
the distribution of gross public investment in roads over the period under 
study. Nevertheless, some degree of concentration is evident in the 
three presidencies which together have claimed more than 40 percent of 
such investment. This pattern has been particularly prominent before 
the First World War. The performances of Punjab and Burma have been 
pretty good. It must be borne in mind that the dominance of the 
presidencies was at the expense of certain backward provinces like UP, 
Bihar, Orissa and Berar. In Bombay, which has had the largest share 


: among all the-provinces, roads played an important role in the opening up 


of the hinterland around Bombay, facilitating the transport of raw cotton 
from the interior to the city of Bombay and the distribution of manufac- 
tured goods imported through the port or produced in the city. In 
Bombay, roads seem to have been, on the whole, supplementing the rail- 
ways. On the other hand, the development of roads in Burma appears 
to have been governed more by military and administrative objectives 
than by commercial considerations. 

It is interesting to note that no other province could keep its hare 
consistently large like Bombay. However, the increased share which 
Bombay could keep in the post-war period was mainly due to the Bombay 
Development Scheme launched by the Province with the aid of the 
Government of India. This scheme accounted for about one third of the 
gross investment in roads in this Province during the post-war period. In 
the case of Punjab, the new settlement in the Canal colonies and the 
increase in productivity in the irrigated areas necessitated the development 
of roads to facilitate the transport of surplus produce to the railway 


' centres and to the other parts of the country. s 


Development of Power 

The generation . of electricity through hydro-electric projects was 
non-existent before the First World War. Even in the inter-war period, 
only Madras and Punjab were showing some interest in the generation of 
hydro-power. NWFP entered the field in a small way only during the 
last decade of the period under study. Out of the gross invesment of 
about Rs 200 million nearly half was claimed by the Mandi Electricity 
Project which, to a large extent, compensated for the deficiency in coal in 
Punjab. In Madras,’ Hydro projects absorbed nearly Rs 96 million of 
the gross investment in power. The generating stations in Mettur and 
Pykara were the two main projects undertaken by the Province in this 
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period. Hardly two million rupees were invested in Malakand Hydro 
project in NWFP. 


Distribution of Investment in Irrigation, Power and Roads 


The overall distribution of the consolidated gross investment in 
irrigation, roads and power over the periods under study is given in 
Table III. Despite the distributions of data referred to earlier, some 
interesting conclusion emerge from the pattern of investment from 
the Table. First of all the, Punjab has accounted for the largest 
share (more than 22 per cent) of the gross investment in irrigation, 
roads and power put together. Its share has been particularly high 
during 1898-1919. This record is quite impressive in view of the 
fact that it was neither a presidency nor an industrialised province. 
Second, there is no uniformity in the relative shares of the three 
presidencies. The share of Madras has been relatively stable over 
the periods though it had lost some ground during the first two decades 
ofthe present century. But Bombay and Sind together have claimed 
a progressively increasing the share of the investment both in absolute and 
relative terms. On the other hand, Bengal has suffered a progressive dec- 
line in its relative share over the periods. Its performance has been 


-particularly low after the First World War. Though an industrialised 


province it did not rely as much as Bombay on roads as a subsidiary 
mode of transportation. Instead, its reliance has been more on railways 
and waterways. Besides, as a province getting a high rainfall and fed 
with perennial rivers and streams there was hardly any investment in 
irrigation. Her industries depended more on private generation of 
thermal-power than on hydro-power generation in the public sector. It 
is also interesting to note that in UP, one of the biggest provinces in 
British India, the share of investment has not been particularly 
impressive. Though Western UP received some attention as regards the 
creation of a network of irrigation facilities, its general backwardness and 
relative slowness in industrial development did not attract much invest- 
ment in roads as a means of transportation apart from the railways. 
Bihar, Orissa, Central Provinces and Berar and NWFP attracted some 
investment especially in roads and protective irrigation. But all of them 
put together did not amount to anything more than what had gone into 
a single province like Punjab. 

It should, however, be remembered that railways, which were the 
most important form of public investment, are excluded from the above 
analysis. Since the investment figures for the railways are available 
only on the basis of the different systems of railways operating, a province 
wise break up is not possible. Nevertheless, it would be interesting to study 
the broad distribution of investment as between the different systems and 
shifts in their relative shares. However, in doing this there is one major 
difficulty. Therg was multiplicity of agencies involved in the invest- 
ment in rdilways under various arrangements from time to time such as 
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the Old Guaranteed Companies, New Guaranteed Companies, Protective 
Lines, Branch Companies and so on, though eventually almost all'of them 
were taken over by the Government of India. Besides, there were some 
major and minor lines built up by the native states whose total capital- 
at-charge amounted to about Rs 273.3 million in 1946-47. Such invest- 
ments by the native states are excluded for want of data covering entire 
period under study. Moreover, since public investment, as defined in this 
study, does not cover transfer of assets from the private to the public 
sector (through acquisition), such purchases are not reflected in the data 
displayed in this paper. "They may, however, be important when we are 
concerned about the regional disporities in the share of economic infra- 
- Structure irrespective of whether such investments have taken place in 
the public or the private sector. 

It should also be borne in mind that since our study embraces along 
period (1860-1947) we have not traced public investment in railways in 
terms ofeach company, though the aggregate amount relating to all 
the companies in the public sector as a whole is very reliable. In the 
absence of company-wise data, gross public. investment in the railways 
` is'distributed between the various systems in proportion to their respec- 
tive shares in the total capital-at-charge at two points of time viz, 1918- 
19 for the period 1898-1919 and 1946-47 for the period 1919.1947. Since 
the capital-at-charge of each railway comprises of both investment out- 
lay and purchage price, the allocation of gross public investment on the 
basis of capitabat-charge would somewhat distort the real share of each 
system. ; 

The share of each system in gross public investment in railways 
over the period 1860-1947 is shown in the Table IV. Public investment in 
class II and class III railways; which amounted to Rs 260 million on the 
eve of independence, is also merged with the major systems. 

It will be seen from the Table IV that the gross public investments 
in railways amounted to a littie less than 10 billion rupees over the period 
1860-1947. Of this, the three principal systems, namely the East Indian, 
the North Western and the GIP railways together absorbed about Rs 
525.4 million or about 52.6 percent of the gross outlay. In order of 
magnitude, the East Indian Railway (including Oudh-Rohilkhand system 
which was amalgamated with it since 1925-26) claimed the largest share 
amounting to Rs 2057.8 million or 20.6 per cent of the total. The North 
Western and the GIP systems shared about Rs 1820.2 million and Rs 1373.4 
million or about 18.2 and 13.8 per cent respectively. The MSM and 
the South Indian Railways, the two principal systems in Southern India, 
together accounted for only Rs 1174.6 million or about 11.7 per cent of 
the total; Thus, investment in railways was largely meant to link-up the 
hinterland to the ports of Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi. In the North 
Western region, however; strategic needs and the development of the 
canal colonies in the Punjab led to considerable investment in railways. 

We could also see the shifts in the relative importance of the diffe- 
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rent systems between the two broad periods viz., 1860-1919 and 1919- 
1947. Amongst the three principal systems, the relative share of GIP re- 
mained more or less the sàme iri the two' periods. The East Indian Rail- 
way which ran across the coal-mining and industrial areas of Bihar and 
Bengal-was the largest single absorbant whose share increased from 19.4 
per cent during 1860-1919 to 21.6 per cent during 1919-1947. On the 
other hand; the North Western which was a close second upto the end 

vof thé First World War lost some ground in the subsequent period. The 
Afgan War and the fear of the ‘Russian invasion apart from the needs 
of colonisation ‘of the Punjab explain the importance of this. system. 
Bengal-Assam (a merger of the Assam Bengal and East Bengal sys- 
tems) were the other important systems, though both of them have had 
minor, set-backs after the First World War. The share of the Southern 
railways remain more or less unchanged between the two periods. The 
-ascendency of East Indian and Bengal-Nagpur systems on the one hand 
and the relative decline in the shares of North Western region on the 
other indicates a relative shift in emphasis from military to commercial. 
lines. It is true that none of the railways could be regarded as purely 
military lines, though, in the early stages strategic considerations were 
considerably more important than their commercial possibilities. To- 
wards the end of the nineteenth century, the Afgan wars, the Burmese 

. wars and above all the fear of Russian invasion, referred to earlier, neces- 
sitated large-scale investment on strategic lines. But even though’ the 
Afghan war continued during ‘the immediate post-war years, the require- 
ments of such security lines diminished toa considerable extent. Simi- 
larly, the comparative peace in the eastern frontier and in Burma resul- 
ted in a decline of investment in the lines which were primarily of mili- 
tary importance in that area. Further the increasing importance of 
Bengal-Nagpur system.was, accompanied by the exploitation of mineral 
resources, particularly. coal, in-the Central provinces and Berar and other 
adjoining areas. tue IO ' 


Regional Distribution "ef kN Investment in Economic Overheads 

. ,In order to analyse the regional distribution of the economic infra- 
structure facilities, the various provinces and the-different systems of rail- 
ways may roughly be classified under four regions viz., North Western, 
North Eastern, Central and Southern. Burma can be kept apart in view 
ofits. separation from British. India after 1936-37. .The provinces of 
. Punjab, NWFP, Sind and Baluchistan. may be regarded as comprising 
the Northern region.? UP, Bengal, Bihar and Assam constitute the North 
Eastern region. The Central region include the Central provinces, 
Berar and Bombay. The-old Madras Province. constitutes, the Southern 
region. Similarly, the North Western railway falls under the Northern 
region. The. East. Indian, Bengal-Assam and’ Bengal North Western 
systems are included in the North Eastern region. The GIP, BB and CI 
-and Bengal- es are BHO to ane Central region while the MSM and 
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South Indian railways could be regarded as part of the Southern region. 

"Table V shows that the gross public investment in economic 
overheads (such as irrigation, power, roads and railways) amounted to 
about Rs 17187 million during 1860-1947. Of this, more than Rs 9482 
million or more than 55 per cent was | concentrated i in North Western and 
North Eastern India. . 

The North Eastern region absorbed the largest proportion amounting 

to Rs 5207 million or 30.3 per cent of the gross public investment in eco- 
nomic overheads during the entire period under study. This concentra- 
tion was mainly due to investment in railways which accounted for about 
65 per cent of the total. The East Indian railway was the largest single 
claimant. 
The North Western regiori accounted for about 25 per cent of the 
gross public investment-in economic overheads. Of this, nearly 43 per 
cent was in railways. Investment in irrigation in the Punjab and Sind 
` claimed more than one third. -It should also be remembered that the 
share òf the North Western region in the gross public investment in irri- 
gation in India was as high as about 45 per cent, the canals in the Punjab 
and the Lloyd Barrage in the Sind being responsible for such a large 
share. : : 

The Central region ranked second as far as its share in the 
public investment?in the economic infrastructure facilities accounted 
for nearly 26-per cent of the gross total’ The predominant proportion 
of this (i.e. more than 90 per cent) was claimed by the means of transpor- 
tation, railways being the dominant constitutent. . The share of roads 
and railways:as 2 proportion of the gross investment in economic over- 
heads was higher than'in any other region. The opening up of the coal- 
mining areas and -cotton-producing tracts of the C P and Berar and 
Bombay explains why there was so much of concentration: of investment 
in transport and communication. Barring a few protective works there 
was hardly any large-scale irrigation scheme undertaken in this region. 

As regards the South, its share was hardly more than 14.5 per cent 
of the total. To the extent that it includes investment in Orissa before 
it was constituted as a Separate province, the share of the Southern region 
should be considered even lower than what is indicated by its percentage 
share as given in the Table. 

When analysed by periods, it: wand be evident that the period 
before 1920 is marked by relatively larger concentration of public invest- 
ment in-the economic overheads in the North Eastern and North Western 
regions which together absorbed about 62 per cent of the share of the 
gross outlay. On the other hand, the share of the South was even less 
than 12 per cent. The Central region claimed a little more than 21 per 
cent. - — ty : 

- However, since 1920, the share of the Northern region was reduced 
- to a little over half of the total while the share of the Central’ region in- 
creased to 29 per cent. The shift was also relatively: favourable to the 
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South which claimed about 16 per cent of the,gross public investment in 
economic overheads in this period. It must be noted that, though small, 
the composition of investment in. the South-was fairly balanced as between 
transportation and irrigation. Irrigation was largely restricted in the 
deltaic regions of Krishna, Godavari and Cauveri. Some hydro-power 
was also developed on the Cauveri during the inter-war period. 

It follows that the concentration of investment in economic over- 
heads in North Eastern and North Western India was greater before 1920 
than in the subsequent period. The shift in the direction of investments 
relatively in favour of the Central and Southern regions indicates not only 
the tendency towards a more even regional distribution of investment but 
also increasing emphasis laid on the provision of economic overhead for 
the development of areas which began to reveal great potentiality for 
commercial and industrial activity. E 


Impact of Public Investment on Agriculture Ls 


Over the period under study, there was, in the first plice, mor: than 
a quadrupling of the area irrigated by Government-owned irrigation faci- 
lities which rose to about 40 million acres in undivided India on the eve 
. of independence which was about 15 per cent of the net area shown. A 
major part of the Government canals was handed over to Pakistan after 
partition. In any case, the investment in irrigation that took place during 
the period was not large enough to influence significantly either the aggre- 
gate on the per capita agricultural output in the economy. -In fact, the 
rate of increase in agricultural output in India since the last decade of the 
nineteenth century appears to have been lower than the rate of growth 
population. Consequently there was a decline in per capita agricultural 
output.? 

Nevertheless, there was, over this period, a marked tendency towards 
commercialisation of agriculture. Whereas, the index of food production _ 
has registered a decline from 100 ( BasE : 1893-94 to 1895-96) to about 
93 during 1936-37 to 1945-46, the corresponding index for non-food out- 
put seems to have increased to 185 over the same period.* This tendency 
towards commercialisation is also reflected in the growth of exports which 
seems to have increased from Rs 1080 million during 1892-93 to 1996-97 
to about Rs 3420 million during 1924-25 to 1928.29.5 However, Indian 
exports declined sharply during the Great Depression from which it did 
not fully recover until the Second World War. Food and raw materials 
accounted for a substantial part of the export. 

The development of tea, coffee and rubber plantations is another 
indicator of the growing tendency towards specialisation of agricultural 
production meantifor export. Tea, which was by far the most important 
of all lhe plantation industries, increased its output «from about 0.2 
million pounds in 1850 to about 430 million pounds by 1937-38. It should . 
be noted that over 80 per cent of the area under plantations in 1929 was 
concentrated in Assam and Bengal and that their development owed much 
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to the ‘introduction of the Assam-Bengal and East Bengal railways 
(which were later merged into Bengal-Assam system) which facilitated the 
transport of food and other requirements to the tea gardens and the carry- 
ing of the tea to the ports like Calcutta and Chittagong ftom where they 


were exported to the European markets. 
^ 


Effects on. Industrial Development er 


Commercialisation of agriculture couse: in turn, the ax blat 
ment ofa number of processing as well as manufacturing industries. 
Thus the growth of the ginning' and: presssing mills of the Punjab, 
Central provinces and Madras, the flour and oil mills of the Punjab and 
UP, the rice mills of Burma, the tanneries and other industries of Kanpur 
Lucknow and Madras, are all attributable, to a great extent, to the com- 
marcialisation of agriculture and to: the development of railways and 
other means of transport and communication in other regions. 

Another group of-industries which received stimulus from the deve. 
lopment of transport and communications were mining industries of which 
coal, gold petroleum and manganese were the most important. 'Coal- 
mining was by far the most important mineral industry, though till the 
turn of the present century, gold extracted from the Kolar Gold ae 
alone exceeded the total productoin of coal in value." ' 

Ofall the mineral éxtracting industries it was also coal-mining 
which made the greatest- and most „uninterrupted progress due to the 
development of the means of transport:and communications.. Earlier, the 
prohibitive costs of transport had deprived the coal industry of its Indian 
markets. But the development of the railways gave an enormous impetus 
. to the industry not only by itself consuming nearly one third of the total 
production of coal in India, but'álso by enabling other Indian industries 
to give up foreign coal in favour ofthe indigenous coal. This was true 
also in the case of coal fields in the Central region where the exploitation 
of the newly discovered coal deposits would not have been possible except 
for the investment in railways in this region. While the transport faci- 
lities provided by the railway and the bulk purchase of coal made by 
them stimulated the opening up of thé coal fields: in. the ‘eastern and 
central regions, the development of railways was, in turn, stimulated by 
the increased internal supplies of cheap coal and by the profits from the 
increased traffic on account of the transport of coal to different places. 

The availability of industrial raw materials and power (coal and oil) 
encouraged the growth also of a few manufacturing industries of which 
cotton and jute were the most important. In the case of cotton mills 
number of spindles and looms increased from I.4 million and 13 thousand 
respectively in 1879-80 to about 9.4 million and 195 thousand res- 
pectively in 1937-38.’ Similarly, the number of spindles and looms in the 
jute mills increased from 0.7 million and 5 thousand respectively in 
1879-80 to 1.3 million and 67 thousand respectively in 1937-38. The 
growth of the jute industry along the river Hooghly could be attributed 
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roughly to the construction of the Assam-Bengal and East Bengal rail- 
ways which facilitated the collection of raw jute from the rural districts 
of East Bengal. Particularly, the East Bengal railways strengthened the 
competitive power of the jute industries in Calcutta against Dundee by 
reducing the cost of transport of its raw materials. In the same way, the 
GIP, and B B and CI systems gave a powerful impetus to the growth 
of the cotton mills in Bombay and Ahmedabad by carrying raw cotton 
from the cotton tracts of the Deccan and of the central India and by 
_ distributing the textile manufactures to the interior. At the same time, 
the increasing traffic arising from the development of cotton textile 
industry augmented the receipts and improved the profitability of these 
railways. . s 
Apart from cotton and jute, there sprang up also a few other manu- 
facturing industries like sugar, cement, paper, etc., which made some 
headway under the discriminating protection extended tothem. Little 
progress was, however, registered during this period in the establishment 
of capital goods industries. Except the Tata Iron and Steel Compony 
(which: started producing iron from 1911, and steel from 1913) and a few 
other smaller companies in Bengal and Mysore and some engineering 
workshops scattered over a number of important industrial centres, there 
was hardly any other capital goods industry developed in India during 
this period. Thus, while the commercialisation of the economy helped 
‘the growth: of some processing and manufacturing industries it did not 
léad to the third and the most important stage of industrial development, 
' namely, the manufacture of machinery and other capital equipment. 

In general, left to private initiative, industrial development in the 
earlier stages is usually concentrated in a few nodule points conforming to 
certain basic locational factors.) In India, however, the distribution of 
the industrial development that took place did not always reflect 
the locational advantages and disadvantages. This was- partly the result 
of the rates policies adopted by the Indian railways and partly due to the 
uneven regional distribution of the investments in-the basic overheads 
like railways and irrigation. : : 

The rates structure was so framed as to encourage long-lead against 
short-lead traffic (which discouraged, to some extent, the growth of 
industries at either the sources of raw materials or near the markets) and 
traffic from the interior to the ports and from ports to the interior as 
against traffic within the interior. 'This weakened the pull ofthe basic 
locational factors and resulted in a conglomerations of industries in a few 
centres like Bombay, Calcutta and Ahmedabad. In course of time, the 
competition between different railway systems, through their rates adjust- 
ments, did lead to the emergence of neW centres of trade and industries 
in the country such as Delhi, Agra, Kanpur and Nagpur. 'The break of 
journey from one system to another (particularly at the junctions) involv- 
ing additional loading and unloading charges rainforced this tendency of 
dispersing industries over the different transport points. The forces working 
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in the direction of dispersal of industries were, however, not strong enough 
to counteract the tendencies towards concentration. In consequencé, 
the industrial development promoted during this period was’ confined'to 


Mv 


limited areas Of.the country. : 00 "E E: 


Regional: Dispersal of Public Investments and its Effects - s 


The uneven dispersal of development during this period is. partly 
attributable to the uneven distribution of investment in railways and 
irrigation as between different regions. "This, in turn, was partly because 
.there was no overall planning of public investment during this period. 
The decision regarding investments in one line or in one region .wete 
taken more or less independent of decisions regarding investments in 
other lines and in other regions. This was particularly true in the’ initial 
stages of railway development when immediate commercial advantage 
and profitability were the two dominant considerations governing thé 
‘flow of investment into railways. Therefore, the cumulative process of 
development initiated by the introduction of railways in certain argas 
tended to perpetuate the initid] imbalance in .the distribution of invest- 
ment between the different regions even when these railways were taken 
over by the Government. 

Upto the First World War, the profits earned by the East Indian, 
G I P, and B B and C I systems were relatively larger than that of the 
other systems. "Though there was no arrangement for directly ploughing 
the profits back into the respective systems, they received priority in the 
-allocation of the investment by virtue of their profitability. : 

In the inter-war period, due to the decline in the external. demand 
for Indian wheat, the net earnings and consequently the profitability of 
the North Western system (which had received special attention from 
the beginning) tended to decline. Other systems (like MSM, SI, 
GIP and Bengal-Nagpur systems) enjoying relatively greter profits 
received greater attention as a result. But this shift in emphasis was not 
such as to neutralise the advantages arising from the distribution of the 
investment in the earlier stages. 

Thesame was true of investment in irrigation when the large 
revenues accruing to the state from projects already completed became 
responsible for attracting more and more investment into irrigation in 
the regions concerned. The position remained basically the same even 
after 1920 when irrigation became an entirely provincial subject. 

As seen earlier, the bulk of the public investment in railways was 
. concentrated in the North Eastern and North Western region while the 
larger part of the investment in irrigation was concentrated in the North 
West, especially Punjab. » . 

' ` The dominant share of the North Eastern region in the gross 
public investment in economic overheads over the period is almost 
‘exclusively on account of the railways. Since this area was also endowed 
with some of the economically exploitable mineral resources and other 
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industrial raw material besides having favourable geographic and clima- 
tic conditions for the development of tea gardens, ‘this area reached a 
relatively higher degree of industrialisation during the British period. 
It. must, however, be remembered that the industrialisation of the 
' Eastern region was the joint result-of public investment and foreign 
capital, the former providing the basic economic overheads facilities in 
this region and the latter providing the supplementary investments 
required to realise the external economies arising from public 
investment. To the extent that foreign capital and enterprise was 
dominant in the plantations, jute and mining industries in this region, 
the benefit arising from public investment in railways were partly reaped 
by foreigners. 

In the case of North Western region also, particularly in the Punjab, 
whatever development has taken place is largely attributable to public 
investment in irrigation, railways and roads. Till the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, the major part of the Punjab was barren and was. 
deyoid of any noticeable economic development. But subsequently, this 
region has received a relatively larger dose of public investment. Since 
there is no evidence of any large-scale involvement of foreign capital in 
Punjab, almost the entire development could be traced to public 
‘investment and the supplementary private investments from within. 


The Case of Punjab 


Inclusive of investment in North Western railways, Punjab appears 

to have absorbed about Rs 2.7 billion or about 14 per cent of the, gross 
investment outlay in economic overheads during the period under study. 
In terms of per capita share Punjab appears to have claimed nearly as 
much as twice that of the corresponding average ratio for British India. 
As seen earlier‘its share in investment in irrigation was even greater. 
This, however, resulted in a more than proportionate increase in the 
area irrigated. 
For instance, the canal ERE area in the Punjab increased from 
9.5 million acres in 1890-91 to about 12.5 million acres in 1937-38, a 
five fold increase over 50 years. This raised the ratio of canal-irrigated to 
the total cropped area from about 12 per cent to nearly 45 per cent over 
these years. 

The reclamation of highly odeur virgin soil in the canal 
colonies of the Punjab brought about a tremendous increase in the direct 
and indirect returns from agriculture accruing to the state as well as to 
private individuals. While the net private return, (by way of in- 
creased land revenue accruing to the state) varied from 6 to 10 
per cent of the total capital-at-charge® in the case of productive 
irrigation works in the whole of British India, the ‘corresponding 
revenue arising from the productive irrigation works in the Punjab. const- 
ituted about 10 to 20 per cent of the total capital-at-charge. When, after 
1920-21, irrigation became a wholly provincial, subject, it became an 
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important source of revenue constituting about 40 per cens of the current 
public revenue of the Government of Punjab’. As a result, the output of 
both food and commercial crops in the Punjab had a better showing than 
that of the all-India average. 'Agricultural output per head was supposed 
to have increased by about 36 per cent from 1886-87 to 1908.09.31^ This 
trend continued through the twenties as well, the increase being far more 
pronounced in the case of non-food crops. "Whereas the gross output of 
wheat in British India increased by about 50 per cent over the period 
under study, the corresponding increase in the Punjab was more than 
66 per cent over the period 1898-1937. As for productivity per acre, 
we find an increase of about 20 per cent in the Punjab over the period, 
while that of British India remained more or less stationary throughout 
the period. In the case of raw cotton, the gross output in British India 
increased by about 2.5 times over the period while the corresponding 
increase in the Punjab was as:much as seven times over the initial level. In 
the same way, the output of raw cotton per acre increased by more than 
2.5 times, while the corresponding increase in the case of British India is 
relatively unimpressive (less than 30 per cent). The relative increase in 
the output of raw cotton is indicative of the growing tendency towards 
commercialisation of agriculture in the Punjab. 

Commercialisation of agriculture, in turn, stimulated the growth 
of trade between the Punjab and other regionsin India. There was an 
impressive increase in the export of raw cotton, grains and pulses and 
oil seeds from the Punjab to other regions by rail and road especially 
before the First World War. For instance, export of raw cotton 
increased from 0.4 million cwts. to 4.8 million cwts. over the period 
1898-1938. 

The growth of trade had a two-fold effect on the growth of finan- 
cial institutions in the Punjab. On the one hand, it created the need for 
joint-stock banks capable of meeting the short-term financial requirements 
of business firms. On the other, the large profits accuring from trade 
and agriculture facilitated the establishment of such banks in the leading 
commercial centres in and around the canal colonies of the Punjab. 
There were hardly more than a three registered joint-stock banks before 
1898. But the number increased to 18 by 1929. The paid-up capital 
of these banks doubled over the decade 1919-29. Besides, there were four 
thousand moneylenders who were assessed for income-tax in the Punjab 
in 1928-29 having a total capital of Rs 130 million and who concentrated 
in the important business centres)? However, the growth of banking 
was very much impeded by the Great Depression. f 

The growth of trade was also having a favourable effect on the 
railways. The North Western railway received great stimulus due to 
the increase in goods traffic accompanying the growth of trade. The gross 
receipts of the railway increased from about Rs 32 million in 1900-01 to 
about Rs 87 million in 1913-14. Though the decline in the export of 
wheat and the development of Sind lessened the rate of growth of the 
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volume of traffic in the later twenties and during the thirties, the gross 
traffic receipts increased to about Rs 160 million in 1937-38.1? 

The prosperity of agriculture induced by the means of transport and 
irrigation works enhanced the value of land in the Punjab. On the 
"average the price per acre increased from about Rs 46 in 1898-99 to 
about Rs 255 in 1938-39 ; the average priceof cultivated land increased 
from Rs 83 per acre to nearly Rs 451 per acre over the same period.*4 

As for the growth of industries in Punjab, the development is 
not quite impressive. The number of industries as well as the number 
of persons employed in them approximately trebled over the period , 
1908-1938. Almost all these industries belonged to the processing cate- 
gory engaged in the processing of'food and raw material and facilitating 
exports. The cotton ginning and pressing industry alone accounted for 
more than 50 per cent of the total number of factories and nearly 25 
per cent of the persons employed in them in 1919. The corresponding 
percentages for 1937 were nearly 45 and 35 respectively. Though the 
dislocation in the export trade in the inter-war period and the discrimi- 
nating protection offered to the cotton textile industry encouraged the 
establishment of a few spinning and weaving industries, the growth could 
not be said to have been spectacular. "The other industries which regis- 
tered notable progress were the woollen, engineering, rice, sugar and oil 
mills. i ; 

It would be worthwhile attempting an estimate of the probable 
amount of capital invested in industries in the Punjab during the. period 
under study. But data is available only from the first decade of the 
present century. ` 

Allowing for the roughness of the estimate, it would appear that 

following from and accompanying the public investment in economic 
overheads in the Punjab, there was a net addition of about Rs 180 million 
to, the stock of capital in organised industries in the private sector over the 
80 year period covered in Table VI. . This, however, is by no means spec- 
tacular especially, if we remember that, in 1938-39, the capital employed 
in the major industries in the Punjab constituted only about 3.5 per. cent 
of the corresponding amount for the whole of India (including that of 
the native states), In relation to its share in the total population, it is 


TABLE VI . 
bs» À (Rs in Millions) 





1908 1913-14 1919-20 1991-32 1937-38 





Paid-up capital of the 
Joint-stock: Companies.|5 NA '19 33 40 46 
Estimated amount of capital ` l 

employed in the organised : 
industries.1® 52 50 120 150 230 
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clear, therefore, that the industrial development in the Punjab was quite 
unimpressive. . aes 

“This, however, is attributable to its deficiency in mineral resources, 
(particularly in coal) and partly to the unfavourable railway rates and 
fiscal policies which were designed to encourage the export of food and 
raw materials from the region. Even the change in the fiscal policy in the 
inter-war period did not do much for the development of industries in 
Punjab. 


Conclusion 


; It is evident from the above study that public investment in the 
economic overheads has been a powerful factor in bringing about certain 
far-reaching changes in the Indian economy over the period under study. 
Apart from being complementary to one another, the bulk ofpublic invest- 
ment was complementary to the investment in the private sector. Ina 
way, all the sectors of the economy were inter-dependent eachstimulating 
the growth of theother. But, since the magnitude of the public invest- 
ment involved was not very large as a proportion of the national income 
and also was fluctuating over the period, the overall impact on the eco- 
nomy was not very impressive. While the introduction of the means of 
transport and communication hastened’ the process of commercialisation, 
it could not take the economy very much beyond the rudimentary stages of 
industrialisation. The fiscal policy pursued by the Government also im- 
peded the growth of industries in India, while the rates policy followed 
by the railways encouraged concentration of industries near the ports 
without reference to other basic locational advantages. 

The lopsidedness of the industrial development was further accentu- 
ated by the uneven distribution of public investment over the different 
regions. The unimpressive industrial development in the South could 
partly be explained by the diffusion of even the relatively small amount 
of public investment over a vast area. The North Eastern region, which 
received a relatively large share of the investment in railways reached 
a greater degree of industrialisation as compared to the other regions. This 
development, however, was the joint product of public investment (which 
provided the basic overhead facilities) and foreign capital (which provided 
the supplementary investments necessary to realise the external economies 
provided by public investment). Insofar as foreign capital was domi- 
nant in the plantations, jute and coal mining industries of this region 
and the profits from these were exported abroad, the benefits arising. from 
public invesment accrued, to a large extent, to foreign nationals. 

In the case of Punjab, where there was a concentration of invest- 
ment in irrigation as well as in the means of transport and communication 
we noticed considérable progress in agriculture and in the growth of 
trade from the last quarter of the nineteenth century, but since the re- 
source endowments and the fiscal and railway rates policies played a 
predominant role in determining the pattern of economic development, 
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the growth of industries was somewhat insignificant as compared ‘to the 
prosperity in agriculture and trade. Nevertheless, it remains true that 
the public investment in Pun pb made the deserts rejoice and the barren 
lands smile. i : 


vet. 


Asa background we should remember that these basically military lines shared as 
much as 86.6 per cent of the stock of railway capital (public) in India in 1897-98. 
Sind was contituted as a separate province only from 1934-35. Till then the provin- 
cial budget for Bombay included.that of Sind. But since the bulk of the investment 
in irrigation after the 20s was concentrated in Sind, such tagging would distort the 
. picture of regional distribution. To avoid this, the amount of investment attributable 
‘ to Sind is separated for the whole period on the basis of investments involved in 
the different projects in Sind and tics is added to the North Western region to which 
the province belongs. - 
George Blynn, The Agricultural Crops of India 1893-95 to 194546 : A statistical study of 
Output and Trends, (unpublished M.S, South Asia Regional Studies Department, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1951) s p 117-121. 
Ibid., 
Durga Prasad, Some Aspects of India’s Foreign Trade. 
D H Buchanan, The Development of Capitalist Enterprise in India, p 56. 
- D R Gadgil, Industrial Evolution of India in Recent Times, p 80. 
Net return is measured as the excess .of gross receipts over gross expenses before . 
deducting the interest payments on irrigation capital (i.e., total capital-at-charge), 
.? Total capital-at-charge is roughly equivalent to the value- of the accumulated stock 
` of irrigation assets, geo 
49 The Board of Economic Inquiry, Punjab, Publication No 52. 
3 James Wilson, “Recent Economic Development in the- Punjab," submitted before the 
Royal Economic Society on February 9, 1910. . 
12 Report of the Provincial Banking Inquiry Committee, Punjab, Statement 6. 
18 Statistical Abstracts of British India (relates only to the Commercial lines). 
74 'The Board of Economic Inquiry, Punjab, Publication No 52. 
15 Joint-stock Companies in British India and in the Indian states of Mysore, Baroda, 
`! Gwalior, Indore and Travancore. : 
16 This estimate is based on the estimate of capital employed per unit of labour in speci- 
fied Indian industries : 1938-39 made by Divetia and Trivedi in Industrial Capital in 
India 1938-39, Table VII, Col (6). The same ratio is applied for Punjab for the 
entire period, For those industries not specified in the above study, we have assumed 
that the capital employed per unit of laboür was about Rs 2000. 
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PRAKASH KARAT 


The Role of the English-educated in Indian Politics 


JAWAHARLAL’ Nehru made . his ‘Tryst with Destiny’ 
speech to the Constituent Assembly of independent India to 
mark the transfer of power, in English. Since then, English 
has persisted in Indian public affairs in varying degrees of use 
and importance. Like the parliamentary system, India has 
found English indispensable for the running of its political 
system. But this legacy of British rule, unlike ‘parliament’, 
: was expected to be a short-term feature and to fade away as 
India set about consolidating its political and economic 
affairs. However, the plan has gone astray. Like most of the 
British inheritance, English played a crucial role in the socio- 
political changes and innovations during colonial rule and 
India's political leaders are finding the task of displacing Eng- 
lish fraught with serious consequences to important sections 
and classes of Indian society. - l - 


Our task in this paper is not to make a comprehensive assess- 
ment of the position of English in all sectors of Indian life, 
but to ascertain the role English occupies in politics, the 
function it serves for certain social groups and finally, to study 
the impact of political developments on the role of English 
in India. What emerges is that political developments have 
forced changes in attitudes to English and its functions, and 
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this in turn stems from changes in the economic, social and nationality 
patterns within the country. ; 

English as a linguistic medium in education was instrumental in the 
creation of the new Indian middle classes and the intelligentsia. Colonial- 
ism through English, created a supply of clerks and persons for intellectual 
functions. But English as a colonial language was mainly confined to 
administration and an educational set-up suitable for providing adminis- 
trative personnel. It did not become the natural means of communication 
between the urban centres and the vast rural hinterland. English was, 
therefore, confined mostly to urban groups who were trained to undertake 
subordinate administration and allied tasks. "This, in fact, contributed to 
the tardy growth of an infrastructure for a bourgeois political movement. 
The middle class as a creation of new economic forms of: production was 
slow in forming and often failed to be the dominant force in that social 
group. The press and political associations were stifled by the channelising 
of energies to the enervating babu-tasks.1 The rapid acceptance of English 
among the proto-middle class arose from two motive forces. There were,on 
the one hand, traditional upper caste groups like the Bengali Kayasthas, the 
Tamil Brahmins and the Marathi Chitpavans who changed their old 
literate occupations and began mastering English to serve their new mas- 
ters. These elements outnumbered the sections of the middle class which 
could be classified as elements of the commercial and business groups. 
New forms of commerce,administration and legal institutions—all dictated 
the necessity of a westernised native class. This was provided for mainly 
by pre-existing social groups who made the necessary adjustments in their 
scholarly pursuits. Sanskrit and Persian, themselves languages divorced 
from the people, gave way easily to English. 

The importance of the introduction of English education and its 
relation to certain social groups, has been obscured by the focus on 
Macaulay’s Minutes on Education and the debates within the East India 
Company on the utility of English education in India. This focus tends 
to emphasise the British initiative in introducing English, without paying 
sufficient attention to the eagerness of upper caste Hindus to be educated 
in that language. As Macaulay accurately noted, “This is proved by the 
fact that we are forced to pay our Arabic and Sanskrit students while 
those who learn English are willing to pay us."? Those ‘willing to pay’ 
naturally came from upper caste middle-income groups aspiring for 
better economic status. This flow of students for English has gone on 
increasing up to the present day, as the twentieth century witnessed 
heightened caste competition among petty-bourgeois groups, education 
being the key to the loaves and fishes of office. 

The nature of the social groups which acquired English education 
also explains much about the initial outlook of the nationalist movement 
and the legacies it has bequeathed for independent India. The political 
associations formed by the English-educated, like the Indian National 
Congress, manifested common features in their demands to the British. 
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Demands for higher government service (specifically entry to the Indian 
. Civil Service), rights of leaders to a place in “the legislative councils etc., 
were the political aims of such groups. There was hardly any concern for 
the plight of the peasantry and issues like adult franchise? "While it may 
be conceded that, given the importance of representative institutions in 
the British political system, the demands were shaped accordingly, yet the 
nature of the grievances and demands put forward by the English educat- 
ed middle class indicate its narrow elitist preoccupations. This should not 
be surprising if we analyse the class background and social attitudes of 
the early advocates of English. 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy, known as the ‘Father of Modern India’ for 
his enlightened attitude on matters of social reform, defended the British 
indigo planters. Indigo planters were the most vicious and cruel exploi- 
ters of all British planters and their behaviour aroused great indignation 
not only among Indians but also among some of the British civil servants, 
Whén there was a demand for an inquiry into their conduct, Ram 
Mohan Roy wrote : “As to the indigo planters, I beg to observe that I 
have travelled through several districts in Bengal and Bihar and I found 
the natives residing in the -neighbourhood of indigo plantations better 
clothed and better conditioned than those who lived at a distance from 
such a station... There may be some partial injury done by indigo planters, 
but on the whole, they have performed more good to the generality of the 
natives of this country than any other class of Europeans...” Dwarakanath 
Tagore, another ‘enlightened’ supporter of English wrote : “I found that 
the cultivation of indigo and the residence of Europeans have consider- 
ably benefited the community at large, the zamindars becoming wealthy 
and prosperous, the ryots materially improved in their condition." Today 
the argument for English is presented in another form, but with the same 
content: “The English language was never imposed or forced upon the 
people of India. It was the Indians themselves who realised the value of 
English in the present age for themselves, and almost everywhere the 
desire to learn English came from the intellectual leaders of the people. 
Of course, the question of respectable jobs in "government and in private 
service, and of independent lucrative and honourablelives in the profes- 
sions, was there as an important incentive...But with the Indian pioneers 
of English education, the liberalising influence of English studies wasa” 
goal in itself.''$ f ; 

. The legacy of English in free India still retains in essence most of the 
distinguishing features of the colonial rule. As far as English is concern- 
ed, itis an obstacle to the intellectual decolonisation, which should 
accompany physical decolonisation, The economic and social structures 
have necessitated the enthroning of the regional languages in their terri- 
torial spheres. But this process has been hindered directly or indirectly 
by the dominating presence of English, which has also greatly hampered 
the growth of creative political thought and practice in India. 

The impact of politics on the position of English in post-colonial 
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India should be understood in the general framework of trends in politi- 
cal developments. The importance of state politics has been increasing. 
Causes for this lie in the nationalily variations in levels of development, 
education, and the growth and consolidation.of nationality identity, cul- 
ture and language. All these factors impinge on the political implications 
of English vis a vis the Indian languages. A general analysis of the 
statistical data on the number of English-knowing persons in India should 
throw some light on problems of this nature. 

The term ‘English-educated’ in this paper is used to refer to those 
persons who have an adequate command of English acquired by study of 
English at least up to the higher secondary level (and above). It also in- 
cludes the numerically smaller, but more influential group of persons who 
have had their education solely through the medium of English from 
school to university. An estimate of the English-educated by the above 
standard is less than two per cent of the total population of India. The 
estimate made by the Official Language Commission from the 1951 Cen- 
sus figures placed those literate in English at 3.8 million.* As this figure 
included only those with the educational standard of matriculation 
(higher secondary) and above, the figures were less than those who actu- 
ally claimed to know English in the 1951 Census: Similarly, in the 1961 
Census, 10.5 million (i.e. 2.84 per cent of the total-:population) claimed to 
know English. Kumaramanglam points out that going by the educa. 
tional qualification, the number of English speakers would be less. He 
was able to produce figures for two states, Tamilnadu and' Gujarat, to 
prove this. We have computed the number of persons, in the whole of 
India and by states, who have had higher secondary education and above. 
From these figures it is possible to state that the percentage of English- 
knowing persons in India in proportion to the total population still re- 
mains under two per cent (1.87 per cent). The total number of English- 
educated is in the region of 8.2 million. As for the states, the figures and 
percentage are given in the following table. - 

It is this 8 million who man the country's administration, the pro- 
fessions and services both in the public and private sectors. The nationality 
variations in the numbers of such people is one of the major reasons for 
the acrimony over the future of English. All the Hindi states—Rajasthan, 
Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, and Uttar Pradesh have lower percentage than 
the non-Hindi states like West Bengal, Punjab, Kerala, Tamilnadu and 
Maharashtra. The quarrel over English, therefore, has regional conno- 
tations which are the product of history and colonial educational patterns. 
The introduction of English was uneven with the coastal areas benefiting 
most, and this conversely heightened regional differenees. The rimland 
and heartland of Indian education which the Rudolphs have delineated, 
have their origins in the introduction of English education into India.® 
The rimland areas, where educational opportunties-are advanced, coincide 
with the non-Hindi states; these are the coastal states which first came 
under western influence, The heartland is predominantly the Hindi belt, ` 
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NuMBER OF ENGLISH LITERATES IN INDIA JUDGED BY 








. '" EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATION 
Total ` Matriculation. Percentage 
Population > and above : 

AllIndia . 438,936,918 8,210,582 - 1.87 

States 

1 Andhra Pradesh 35,983,447 ` 565,966 f 1.57 

2 Assam 11,872,772 . 141,948 1.19 

3 Bihar 46,455,610 ' 579,111 1.24 
* Gujarat ..,, 20,633,350 303,550 1.47 

5 Jammu & 3,560,976 53,532 1.50 

` Kashmir | : : 

6 Kerala . ` 16,903,715 502,051 |J 2.97 

7 Madhya Pradesh 32,372,408 '  .948,909 1.06 

8 Tamilnadu 33,686,958 ' 780,894 2.31 

9 Maharashtra 39,553,718 934,497 2.36 
10 Mysore - . 23,586,772 449,163 1.90 
11 Orissa 17,548,846 114,305 0.65 
12 Punjab i 20,306,822 -626,572 3.08 . 

(including Haryana) , . D 

13 Rajasthan . 20,155,602 - 230,343 1.14 
14 Uttar Pradesh” 73,746,401 1,192,881 1.61 
15 West Bengal ” 34,926,279 : 996,158 2.85 


(all Union territories have been excluded) 





Sources : Computed from Census of India, 1961, Vol 1, 
Part II c ©, Social and Cultural Tables, 


It is this unfortunate: division of past history which makes the battle 
against English assume the form of a crusade by the Hindi states for their 
own language, a move of which the non-Hindi states are very suspicious. 

The controversy over English is reflected in the question of the 
medium of instruction in higher education. The introduction of regional 
language media in universities is welcomed by all sections of Indian pub- 
lic opinion, except a tiny anglicised minority. However, this acceptance 
is tinged with fears and reservations on the part of the English-educated. 
Regional languages by displacing English create a vacuum which Hindi 
hopes to fill. Therefore, opponents of Hindi are faced with the unpleasant 
dilemma of either opposing any change in the status quo, which means 
preventing the spread-of the regional language, or accepting the regional 
media and thus signing the death warrant of the dominance of English. 

In reality, the claims ofthe regional languages can no longer be 
ignored or stemmed. The initiative in this matter has been taken by the 
"Hindi states. As'as illustration, in Bihar, the-dominant university medium 
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is already Hindi for most under-graduate courses, with English continuing 
only at the post-graduate level. This means that Bihar has over 100,000 
students at university level -who will graduate in the medium of Hindi.? 
What this portends for the future is increasing pressure to Hindi-ise 
the State administration and official work completely (this has already 
happened in Bihar). A similar pattern prevails regarding the Hindi medium 
in varying degrees in all the Hindi states. Meanwhile in the non-Hindi 
states, especially in the South, the switch from English to the local langu- 
ages has been hardly perceptible. As the Rudolphs point out, in the 
South, 91 per cent of the colleges were still using the English medium only, 
in 1967.19 There are variations in the non-Hindi states also. A survey 
of the three colleges in Ahmedabad offering an English medium showed that 
Gujarati students attending arts and science colleges preferred the Gujarati 
medium." Factors like this have led to a clash of interests over the ques- 
tion of the official role of English in the Indian Union. Its consequences 
are evident in the acceptance, in principle, of allowing all the fourteen 
national languages as media of examinations of the Union Public Service 
Commission (Hindi is already an alternative for certain papers).!? 

The switch to the regional language in the South is hindered by 
the fear of the middle classes, of losing their existing lead in English edu- 
cation. And while there is a genuine desire for, say, Tamil medium in 
Tamilnadu, it is mixed up with the equally strong motivation for retain- 
ing English which provides the Tamil middle class with their traditional 
avenues of employment. However, this situation is bound to be altered 
by political action. The moves initiated by the state governments in the 
Southern states for the speedy implementation of the use of the regional 
language. in administration will slowly result in the re-orientation of edu- 
cation away.from English. 

' Tn contrast to the concentration of Indian population in the rural 
areas, we find that the English literates are concentrated in the urban i 
areas, covering almost three-fourths of the total. With the increasing 
trend towards the ‘ruralisation’ of politics, it is only natural that the rural 
politicians, who are generally less conversant with English, should press 
for a change in the linguistic balance.? Similarly, if we can broadly 
accept that English education has benefited the upper and middle classes 
more in the past, then it means that growing numbers of workers and 
peasants coming into politics are less acquainted with English. Therefore, 
the democratisation of politics in India will necessarily be accompanied 
by demands for the reduction of English dominance in administration and 
education. However, as we noted elsewhere, the complex problems asso- 
ciated with the official language, have politically made the prospect of a 
prolonged bilingualism at the Centre feasible. This state of affairs will 
continue until the displacement of English at the state level by effective 
political action to introduce the mothertongue as the dominant language 
of the State. 

An asséssment of the political importance of the English educated 
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and westernised elements in Indian politics must be made. In this con- 
text, it would not be very helpful or accurate to approach the English 
speakers as an elite group. English does provide a person with the requi- 
site qualifications for important jobs in governnient and other sectors of 
` high status employment. English i$ only one of the factors to make the 
grade. There are other, more important factors like class background 
and inherited privileges of a certain type of education and so on. It 
would be more useful to first estimate the role of English in the spheres of 
civil society in India. Firstly, English is an indispensable qualification for 
recruitment to certain types of public activity and employment. Secondly, 
alongside other status and class requisites, English provides a measure of 
common standards as well as a test for success in these spheres. English is 
not only important at the higher levels of public activity, but also down 
the line in government, bureaucracy and professional life, it ‘has 
degrees of indispensability. , Therefore, it would be misleading to base 
an elite group purely on the knowledge of English. It is only one of the 
. essential, but not the single, attribute of certain sections and sub-stratum 
of the ruling class in India. 

English serves as a test for recruitment to the Civil Service ee 
cratic stratum), the high-income jobs (the professional and executive 
strata) and to the officer corps of the armed forces (military stratum).™ 
How are these three groups connected with the ruling class? The ruling 
class by its economic composition, comprises a mixture of feudal, ‘semi- 
feudal and precapitalist economic classes and the industrial big bour- 
geoisie dominated by monopolists.!? This alliance has been necessitated 
by the peculiar conditions of Indian historical and economic development. 
Colonialism, caste, the slow growth of industrial and commercial middle 
classes, have all resulted in the existence of certain semi-feudal features 
in the economy. Because of the underdevelopment of the bourgeoisie, it 
had to rely a great deal on the inherited colonial framework of bureau- 
cracy to create the conditions necessary for the growth of capitalism. This’ 
meant that the private entrepreneurs welcomed state capitalism, and its 
introduction served to lay the foundations for a heavy industrial base—a 

.base on which private enterprise could build.1® This is where the 
bureaucracy plays the significant role of serving and representing the 
‘ruling class. The armed forces in India (as the instruments of final < 
coercion) are greatly relied upon. Even though the army -has not had 
to undertake any major domestic operations (except in Kashmir and 
Nagaland), itis frequently employed to restore: ‘law and order’. The 
police, on the other hand, has had the thankless job of -quelling political, 
social and economic unrest, which erupts in India from time to time. Both 
the army and the police are manned by the English-educated. And the 
coercive power of the ruling class is a vital necessity for the maintenance of 
‘law and order’ sufficient for maintaining the political system. 
y Theabove analysis indicates the -crucial position occupied by the 
English-educated in the functions of ‘officers’ of the ruling class. It 
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corresponds to Gramsci's formulation of the role of intellectuals vis a vis | 
the exercise of the twin functions of running subordinate government and 
social hegemony based .on spontaneous ‘consent’, and coercion. when this 
‘consent’ breaks down.!7, , . : 
The excessive reliance on the bureaucracy by the ruling class in 
the economic ‘sphere and its dependence on foreign capital is a fact 
that we have to keep in mind when we assess the position of English 
in India. The ruling class is increasingly collaborating with. foreign 
private capital’® and, as such, it is prone to depend on English. 
The reasons for this are : (1) the bureaucracy that operates in 
India is a colonial legacy. For such a civil service to actas an agent'of 
the ruling. class, the privileges acquired through English by the civil 
service, have to be acquiesced to by the ruling class; (2) the military 
is an important sub-group of the ruling class!®, which makes it necessary 
to tolerate the anglicised officer group. The business executive elite is . 
also drawn from the English-educated. Therefore, the integrated struc- 
ture of the ruling class finds English indispensable. ni 
This tolerance of English exists despite sections of the ruling class 
being in favour of Indian languages. The pro-Hindi Marwari. business 
interests and indigenous business groups like the Gujarati banias and the 
Tamil Chettiars have ‘strong’ cultural. and linguistic identities, but the 
exigencies of the situation ‘described above make it essential that they 
cgexist with the prospect of the continuance of English. The anachronis- 
tic aspects of the role of English, on the other hand, is evidenced by- the 
existence of exclusive public: schools .and the Oxbridge badge of status. 
These sources still provide a channel of recruitment into the civil service, 
military and management groups. The excessive dependence on English 
leads to a continuation of the I C S mystique. Senior civil servants are 
also constantly recruited to industrial and business directorships, though 
new management cadres are being produced by the Indian Institutes of 
Management ‘at Ahmedabad and Calcutta. Higher specialised educa- 
tional institutions like these naturally use English and the financial and 
technical aid also comes from Anglo-American sources. lee 
The English language serves another important function. It enables 
the recruitment of individual members from other classes (generally the 
middle class) for the bureaucratic and intellectual functions, which isa 
prime necessity for the smooth running of the political system." The 
universities have to be staffed, the huge government departments need 
clerks and the ever expanding armed forces need officers. Also, ‘the impact 
of state capitalism has led to a significant advance in industrialisation re- 
quiring the flow of technical and scientific personnel. In this process 
English plays a fundamental role. The distinction between the officers 
and jawans (privates), the IAS and the rest of the clerical staff, is 
strengthened by a superior knowledge of English. .The parliamentary 
apparatus operated. by the ruling class.pecessitates co-operation with the 
Mosca-type new middle class, and this function is served through English 
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` education. “English has a vital function in what might be called the 
assimilation. process of intellectuals. As Gramsci has pointed out, peasants, 
even if they, constitute the largest mass of the population and economy, 
do not ‘possess an intellectual group which is organically linked to them. 
Instead, they might provide other social groups with intellectuals and 
generally traditional intellectuals’ y might have sprung up from peasant 
origin.?9 : 
Ina country like Indih with givénty! et cent of the population 
living on agriculture, this has important implications. The ruling stratum 
has to be. provided: with the,means to recruit intellectuals for specific 
functions and also’ for the linkages necessary in.any modern economy. 
The process of education, socialisation and recruitment is facilitated by 
English education. Otherwise, without English, the ruling class would 
find itself in the untenable position of operating within an extremely 
narrow base of urban intelligentsia, which would endanger the existing 
political system. This process is not, however, appicabig to politicians so 
rigidly, as we shall explain later. ` 
The actual process of assimilation has always been very complicated 
in India. M N Srinivas has pointed out that along with ‘sanskritisation’ 
of the lower castes there has been the ‘westernisation’ of the upper castes. 
Westernisation through English education first affected the upper. castes 
and they were greatly influenced by it. . But by the nature of the openness 
.of education, lower castes have also taken advantage of its benefits. 
English education is, therefore, not subject to any particular caste-con- 
: notations. The important fact in regard to English is that, if the only 
';way to advancement is through sanskritisation, .then caste would still 
have been functioning as a closed system ; but there is incréasing evidence 
that.sanskritisation was just a prelude (impractical at times) for castes 
aspiring to better economic status. They soon used direct political means or 
individual advancement through better education and migration to urban 
areas. The option for this was no .doubt heightened. by the availability 
ofan ‘English-educated status’, which cuts across caste and linguistic 
barriers, provided one did conform to the social and cultural habits of the 
English-educated. The criteria for English education is class and the 
ability to pay.?! 

The.role of English in the ideological and intellectual functions of 
the ruling class continues, though» it is rapidly being supplemented by 
Indian languages. The mass media, like the government-run All India 
Radio and the publicity organs, are still dependent on English to a great 
extent. The English language press is practically controlled by the indu- 
strial monopoly concerns. ‘The Birla group controls the Hindustan Times, 
the Searchlight, the Evening News of. India, (all dailies) and the Eastern 
Economist (weekly). The Dalmia-Jain groups control the Times of India, 
the Illustrated Weekly of India and other Indian language publications. 
- The Goenka bussiness group based in Madras owns the Indian Express 
which is,the daily with the highest circulation in India. The Tatas have 
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a controlling share in the Statesman, India’s prestigious English daily. 
Such business interests also ‘control directly or indirectly, numerous 
English periodicals specialising in various fields like films, sports, fashions 
etc. Ina country with low literacy and with the English press being the 
biggest, the scope and control by ‘big business is magnified. English has 
served as a mark of an intellectual in India, since intellectual work is 
often done through that language. Politically this has repercussions. The 
intellectuals themselves experience a strong feeling of alienation from the. 
people because of the linguistic barrier and the resulting gap in social and 
cultural habits. This feeling of alienation and rootlessness cannot be 
explained in terms of caste barriers alone which have, through centuries, 
tended to isolate Indian from Indian.?? This heightened intellectual and 
cultural alienation can be attributed to English. While the caste system 
has certainly been a cause of this division in modern India, the equally 
discouraging fact is that middle class intellectuals often want to consciously 
break out of their isolation and -detachment, but they are incapable of 
doing so. "Their position as intellectuals and their values and attitudes 
stem from a false premise divorced from Indian realities. "Therefore, 
attempts to get over the handicap of alienation from the people are self- 
defeating as they are formulated within the circle of thought, action 
and belief instilled in the intellectual. A circle, which to survive, has to 
remain isolated and above the ground. 

The Indian failure to destroy caste by political means does not arise 
from an Indian ‘ambivalence’ to caste. The intentions are genuine, that 
has to be admitted, but they will never be transformed into action. 

. Destruction of caste requires not the rationale of western liberalism or 
the ‘language’ of Burke and Mill, but a motivation derived from indigen- 
ous circumtances. Since Indian political behaviour is still dependent on 
a western medium for inspiration, practical action on matters like caste 
will always be found failing to achieve the goal. This is not, however, 
to preclude the possibility that political action can undermine caste. What 
is emphasised is that the Indian intellectual effort in its present state can 
provide little initiative. 

We have so far disregarded the amida of the political system and 
presented a rather simplified picture. This has been done deliberately, 
so that mitigating factors, new patterns and other: potentialities and im- 
plications of English in India can be discussed and fitted into the analysis 
we have presented above. 

There is a tendency among certain scholars to view the intelligentsia 
and the political elements in the Third World countries as forming a class 
of their own. In other words ‘these intelligentsia are a ruling class par 
excellence as they are not the spokesmen for entrenched social forces.’23 
This belief in the independent position of certain groups is, no doubt, 
easy to support, due to the added factor of such ‘elite groups’ possessing 
knowledge of a western language. In the case of India, it is English. 
In his writings Shils has put forward this view frequently, “It is only the 
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personality and skill of the Indian elite which compensates for the fact 
that India is not yet a political society.” Yet again, “Only a political 
elite which is wedded to democratic ideals can stir up and guide the 
population—if it is to be stirred up at all—to disciplined political judge- 
ment and initiative."?* The belief in the impartiality and independent 
dedication of a ‘modernising’ elite can be erroneous. 

Despite the slow formation .of. indigenous capitalism, a process of 
class formation has been taking place in India, reflecting the development 
of the Indian bourgeoisie. Both Beteille and Bottomore have noted the 
tardy growth of an industrial elite and the importance of the middle- 
classes, not necessarily tied to the bourgeoisie. In his work, The 
Indian Middle Class, Misra has also emphasised the origins of these groups 
as spiringing from the administrative and educational pattern under 
British rule. While all this is undisputable and must be given due 
importance, we should not overlook the fact. that the intelligentsia and 
the middle classes were allied with the industrial bourgeoisie in the fight 
for independence. The support of financial houses for the Congress, the 
attraction of Gandhi for the landed and industrial interests, have to be 
taken into account to understand the link between the educated middle class and 
the ruling class.?5 If there are no business elites exerting influence through 
their organisations in India, like in the West, this does not mean that a 
strong tie does not exist. As Bottomore points out, the two unques- 
tionably important ‘elite’ groups are the political leaders and the high 
government officials. These two groups are, as our above analysis indi- 
cates, closely linked to the ruling class. The tie-up has been especially 
strong in India, as the bourgeois class has had to establish itself in the 
political arena. The process of maturing in the political field is evident. 
This coming of age is having repercussions on the other sub-groups. This _ 
is seen in linguistic policy shifts and changes in the attitudes to English in 
public affairs. 

Coming back to Shil’s quotation given above, it must be doped: that 
the concept of a ‘political elite’ is not appropriate.?" This term obscures 
the class composition of those active in politics and ascribes to them an 
independence outside the class structure. One of the major factors 
in Indian politics has been the widening of the social base of recruitment 
for political activity. Those who enter such politics normally serve the class~ 
interests of the ruling classes or components like the petty-bourgeoisie. 
They are drawn from diverse strata and classes. The limited studies 
of political recruitment and analysis of members of legislative bodies 
show that political:personnel are increasingly drawn from rural areas; 
they are less westernised and represent multiple interests. The relevance 
of English in this distinction concerns that drawn by Betielle, who notes 
the difference in social background and education (in English) of the 
political ‘elite’? on the one hand, and the bureaucratic and professional 
groups on the other. As he states, “In effect the political elite is far more 
heterogeneous in its social composition than appears to be the case with 
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‘bureaucratic: or even intellectual elites.”; Jf we refrain from the term 
‘elite’ with its ideological connotations this observation is valid in the 
sense that the political stratum of the ruling classessis much more widely 
drawn than the professional and bureaucratic stratum. . Just as» we noted 
that English is one factor which heightens national divisions, similarly 

. we see a significant division between bureaucratic and other professional 
groups marked by 'superior' English education on the one hand, and the 
more heterogeneous indigenous political elements- on. the other.2 ‘The 
liberal nationalist, urbanised politician is only a minor figure on the political 
scene. . Any analysis of Central policies considering members of the Union 
Cabinet as widely representative of the political stratum of the ruling 
classes in Indian society, will provide some interesting insights. It shows, 
that the so-called ‘elitist? elements are used in politics by this political 
stratum to serve their interests, whereas the political stratum itself shows 
a consistent mixture of styles : the combination of English education and 
all-India stature with roots in nationalities and. penpe in regiona! 
languages. i ` dE prita d 

An analysis of the Union ministers of Cabinet yank (since 1955) by 
educational background and career details provides some understanding 
into the role of English and the mixture of styles : deriving from this at 
the national level of politics. . It indicates the shifts and adjustments 
since independence of leaders having varying degrees.of education and 
exposure to English and western-style education. > t 

Altogether there have been fortynine meber of the Union 
Cabinet from 1955 to 1967. Some of them-still continue in the present. 
Cabinet headed by Indira Gandhi. We have bégun from 1955, as Cabinet. 
ministers before this period came overwhelmingly.from the ‘old nationalist 
group’, which is a category that has slowly waned by the 1960's, with a 
few exceptions. Our task is made easier by the fact that since the Cong- 
ress has ruled at the Centre without a break since independence, it 
reflects many changes within the political arena, as, the one-party domi- 
nance of the Congress up to 1967 sheltered a spectrum: of political and 
social groups. All Cabinet members were divided into the two broad 
categories of professionals ‘and politicians. The: professionals are those 
recruited into the cabinet: for their ability and skill in some specific pro- 
fessional sphere of activity like law, economics, education, etc. Out of 

' the fortynine, nearly 16 per cent can be identified as professionals. They 

have high educational qualifications (all are foreign qualified) and have 

distinguished records in their professional careers, for example V K R V 

Rao, a well-known economist and M C Chagla, a distinguished jurist. 

The complement of professionals are highly competent in English 
and much more westernised in outloók and training than the politicians. 
The term westernised, here, implies a type of social outlook, attitudes and 
status acquired through a distinct type of education. This complement, 
of professionals have had a representation in the Cabinet, which has been 
relatively constant, except that it has declined in proportion to the expan- 
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sion of the Cabinet. They are not stable elements as far as survival is | 


. concerned. They are taken in for expertise, but they are vulnerable to 


a high rate of change-over ‘in Cabinet reshuffles. So far they have been 
almost exclusively concentrated i in’. the Education -ànd Finance portfolios 
(later they have been shifted to other portfolios i in reshuffles, eg., Chagla 
and Triguna Sen). They: have ‘never been a significant'section of the 
Cabinet as far as political influence is concerned; and it. is interesting to 
note that many of them have resigned over time, on disagreements over ' 


‘policy matters, or they have been eased out asa consequence. This 
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seems to have-occurred ‘more frequently among the professionals than the 
politicians (eg.,:Deshmukh, Chagla and Kabir). Another common 
feature of the professionals is their foreign education, an important mark 
of professional status and capability. This group :indicates the position 
of the western-educated or English-educated professional and -high-income 
groups in India. : They serve as a sub-stratum of the ruling class." They 
work in ari advisory capacity rather than as policy or political innovators. 


- Politically they have only a subsidiary role. 


The political membership of the Cabinet which comprises the rest 
'of' the list’ has its«share of nationalist-Congressmen, who distinguished 
themselves inthe indépendence struggle? Men like Pant, Azad, K G 
Reddy and Katju were in significant proportions in the earlier Cabinets. 
Nationalist status was a* more important: criteria than effectiveness at the 
state level. Since'1960 this element has been receding and is. increasingly 
being replaced . by state politicians who have-made their mark like 
Chavan, Subramaniam, Sanjiva Reddy and, SK Patil?? In all, they 
number more than, half the Cabinet representation so far. Education- 
ally: they are. all. university! graduates; which implies familiarity 


: with English. But this attribute is subsidiary and does not impinge on 


their political activity. ‘However; the important point which emerges is 
that all Cabinet politicians at the ‘Central level so far have had: a high 


` Jevel of education of the western model and this common element is 


underpinned by their.political effectiveness at the state level which requi- 
res an intimate knowledge and familiarity iios the regional language and- 
cultural milieu.?: ‘a AS : 

Those who survive: ‘with . foreign education ani Oxbridge qualifica- 
tions show that their political prominence is mainly because of: their abi: 


-lity to operate on the- strength’ of an -Indian-oriented..background and 


qualities. ` Ram « Subhag Singh, having joined: the Indian National 
Congress, studiéd at Kashi Vidyapith, a non-westernised Indian-oriented 
institution and then. proceeded to ‘get his; doctorate in journalism at 
Massouri: Similarly, Fakhruddin AlisAhmed,:a Cambridge graduate and 
barrister, has a: good:nationalist .recordywhich contributes to his political 
success, © 3 oiu n 09. 0 ot Desk i 

Finally, the: type oft educational background donaat among 
Cabinet ministers : since independence is the Indián University product, 
It i$ significant -that- the ‘Central. Cabinetchas found this educational 
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standard as a minimum feature, when state cabinets are more and more 
open to politicians who have not attended university. This might be 
due to the nature of the Central portfolios which require higher expert 
knowledge, but even more the necessity of having men with an out-look 
above state politics and the ability to cut oneself off from parochial ties. 
This might be provided by a certain amount of English education. 

It is clear that most of the Cabinct ministers have been bilingual, 
speaking their mothertongue and English. This is paralleled by a mixture 
of education which combines professional expertise and solid roots in 
Indian society. It is reasonable to suggest that MPs are ofa type similar 
to this dominant’ political stratum, though in a lesser proportion than the 
Cabinet, as the Cabinet has always been drawn from all sections of the 
dominating Congress majority in Parliament. This points to the fact that 
the English-educated (as distinct from the western-educated) are not very 
much cut off from the centres of power, provided they are willing to 
enter the political arena. But ifthey do so, it is increasingly evident 
that direct recruitment to all-India politics is all but impossible, except 
in the case of professionals. The start has to be made at the state level. 
This is becoming increasingly difficult for the English-educated university 
graduate, with the rise of nationality-oriented politics and its increasing 
democratisation.?? Therefore, it can safely be predicted that the chances 
of the English-educated participating in active politics is bleak at the 
Central level and bleaker at the State level, unless ‘they are prepared to 
shed many of the trappings with which English as a linguistic medium 
burdens them. 

At the Central level at least, there seems to have been a synthesis, 
similar to Singer's observations on Geylon.?3 But the situation is not exac- 
tly analogous because of the existence of fourteen other nationality 
centres, where the synthesis has to be between the local language and cul- 
ture and western influence (through English) How these nationality 
constellations are to adjust to the Centre is a major problem. The trend in 
Indian politics reveals the necessity for such an adjustment and it is pos- 
sible only through the political field. If this succeeds, it should be possible 
in the bureaucracy and other public services. 

The increasing diversification of the political elements in Indian 
society points to the untenability of the proposition that modernity is indis- 
pensable for the elites. ‘“To be modern, elites of new states think they 
must not fear change.”’** As far as those who have a vested interest in 
English are concerned, their privileged status is threatened by the politi- 
cal developments in the country, and contrary to the above statement, 
they are the defenders of the status quo. What they fear most is change, 
change which will inevitably lead to a decline in their importance. It is 
their commitment to and familiarity with English that produces this 
attitude. 

The view that an English-educated minority is essential for ‘moder- 
nising’ India is held not only by numerous western scholars, but also by 
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many educated Indians. We shall consider some of their arguments and 
discuss them at length, as it is of great importance to the future role of 
English in India. Many educated’ Indians rightly discard the concept 
that a nation must have a national language and a rigid interconnection 
between language and nation. On the basis of this contention, they pro- 
ceed to point out that the political argument that English enables an 
English-educated minority in India to concentrate power in its hands, is 
hollow. Even if English is removed, the concentration of power will con- 
tinue, only it will then be in the hands of a minority ‘a little less modern 
and less enlightened than at present.?5 The above argument raises several 
questions. One, it implies the acceptance of elitist politics in developing 
countries as inevitable. Second, this'is looked upon asa necessary evil 
and therefore it is better'for an enlightened ‘elite’ to do the job. 

The realities of Indian politics prove that this Pareto-type doctrine 
is untrue. The ‘elitist? base of Indian politics has been rapidly eroded in 
the course of the last four general elections. This has: been reflected in 
the linguistic scene with the demand for the-removal of English. It is pre- 
cisely the threat to ‘elitist’ politics that is deplored. Admittedly language- 
monopoly is not the avenue to power-monopoly. Yet, English in India 
serves to strengthen the domination of the ruling class by its exclusive 
nature of selection. Power cannot be divorced from economic domination 
in India; English serves as a link between the bureaucrat, the brass-hat 
and the industrial directors. It used to serve as a link with the politician 
also, but this is no longer true and the politician’s actions are affecting 
the link-up given above. The political solution to the problem is to 
tackle it on various fronts. One step is to deprive groups possessing a 
linguistic-monopoly of this advantage: an advantage which is instru- 
mental in the domination of the super-structural features of Indian society 
(the cultural, intellectual and educational fields.) Ifwe agree that lan- 
guage is not a direct source of power, then the fear of Hindi-speakers 
dominating Indian politics after the displacement of English is also remov- 
ed. The fear of Hindi-wallah’s domination is very real in the minds of 
the English-educated. But do the Hindi states, through sheer numbers, 
enjoy political domination in India? The course of Indian politics in the 
1960's have proved. this fear groundless. In the selection of the two Prime 
Ministers after Nehru, the crucial balance lay with the non-Hindi states. 
Similarly, non-Hindi politicians and states have shown themselves adept 
at manipulating the intricate power balance at the Centre on important 
policy matters. The language question is itself a good example of the 
non-Hindi states blocking any arbitrary imposition of Hindi. North- 
South, Hindi-non-Hindi political blocs are not representative of Indian 
politics. As far as the demand for English is concerned, it represents not a 
defensive oppressed minority, but an aggressive elite trying to retain its 
privileges. 

Another Indian writer candidly states: “Not only individuals but 
entire social classes may suffer an eclipse, after a brilliant record, in litera- 
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"ture, science, philosophy and other branches of culture, if a Hindi-oriented 

education is subsituted for an English-oriented one.”38 The fact seems to 
have been overlooked that actual education will be in the mother tongue— 
Bengali, Tamil, etc. Hindi and English can only be taught as subjects to 
master the language. ‘Social classes’ can still be open to the inspiration 
of Exíglish or any other language, without making it the medium of think- 
ing and instruction. There is, however; more to the point to put forward 
that “If democracy is on the whole a success in India unlike other Asian 
countries, it is largely because she is saturated with English political ideas, 
thanks to five generations of an English-oriented education. ” Civil control 
over the military, parliamentary contro] over the executive...are lessons 
learnt by the English people through centuries of struggle. These lessons 
can be ours if we take the trouble to learn them through their language... 
The English language is inseparable from this legacy. When civil liberties, 
fundamental rights, rule ‘of law, adult franchise, direct elections, parlia- 
mentary democracy and the controls which go with them have become so 
deeply rooted in our soil and our souls, when there is no fear of a setback, 
when a modern scientific humanism has become so firmly ingrained in our 
national being that there is no fear of a reversion, when we have acquired 
the intellectual requisites but also the ethical foundations of a free society, 
it will be time to part with English...’’87 

We have quoted the argument at length because along with the con- 
cern for Indian unity after the displacement of English, the stand of the 
English-educated intellectuals is: eloquently expressed in the paragraph 
above. The essence of the statement reveals why the English-educated 
do not participate or cannot involve themselves in politics. The attitude 
in the whole argument is anti-political. It exhibits a deep distrust and 
pessimism about the politician's effort at operating a political democracy 
in India. If democracy has been successful, it is attributed to the political 
and civic consciousness of those who know English. . 

Actually, politicians at the state level who are the sinews of the 
political system, are increasingly mono-lingual, knowing their mother- 
tongue only. Yet they have shown an impressive capacity to work within 
the framework of electoral <politics, In the linguistic sense itis not 
evident. why Indian languages cannot serve the purpose of political educa- 
tion. In fact, nearly all political activity is conducted in the regional 
language. 'The last criticism is the disturbing assumption that certain 
concepts growing out of the British historical' experience should be so 
arbitrarily and unquestioningly assumed to'be ‘good’ for India. To adopt 
such institutions, the ‘intellectual: requisites’ should be acquired, a 
capacity possessed in India-only by the English-educated. Implicit in this 
statement is the derogation of politicians (of whichever political ideology) 
who do not fit the mould. r 

. Historically there is hardly any example of a. people developed 
intellectually who have an underdeveloped language: India is no excep- 
tion to this,9? Political leaders from Gandhi-ites to Communists have 
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advocated the removal of English. The English bloc consists mainly of 
sections of the middle class and big business. In actual politics, the 


. politicians who adhere to this creed are few. Rajaji is a notable example 


and so are a few other Swatantra personalities. Frank Anthony, leader 
of the Anglo-Indian community valiantly battles to retain English in its 
position of dominance. However, his stand is basically impractical as he 
is an opponent of giving Indian languages in the states the position ofa 
state language. His bias against the regional languages is revealed by 
his opposition to their being labelled national languages, as he fears that 
this will lead to secessionist ideas.*i > 

Paralleling the political flexibility on the hinne question, the 
decades after Indian independence have witnessed breaches in the linguis- 
tic elitism in education; a breach which affects other public activities also. 


- It'had`been noted earlier that English provided a useful channel of 
‘“récruitment into the upper echelons of authority and the manpower 


s required ‘to run a mammoth State enterprise. But the production of 
© English graduates is far outstripping the requirements. The tremendous 


: expansion of schools and universities is rapidly creating masses of edu- 


~ cated unemployed. Traditionally, the Government has been the largest 


ernployer of such graduates, and the urban , white-collar occupations are - 


: insufficient to meet the demand.?? Moreover, the influx of students is 
. effectively challenging the monopoly of public school, ‘old established’ 


college education, which was necessary for a good career. The more 


.vernacular, regional-minded students who get into the IAS differ 


from the old anglicised types, as Beteile has noted. The problems of 


. unemployment were sought to be solved by the opportunity to expand 


the army. after the border skirmishes with China and Pakistan. The 
Indian Army has nearly doubled its strength between 1962 and 1967. 


«:The state of emergency and short-term commissions : might have eased the 


RM 


situation a bit, but it also meant that the officer corps became more 


heterogeneous. The supply of officers had significant ‘proportions ofthe 
“rural classes, with strong family and traditional influences. 


Very significant to our study is also the growth of regional intellectu- 


, al centres based on regional languages. A careful study of its implications is 


: beyond the scope of this paper, but it must be pointed out that the vitality 


of Hindi,Bengali, Marathi,Tamil, Malayalam has created virile intellectual 
and cultural centres in their respective states. -The gap between creative 
work done in English and the regional languages will become intolerable. 

But the Indian languages face an uphill task since the pattern has been 
inspiration from western ideas conveyed through English, filtering down 
to the regional media. This strait-jacket is stifling and contributes to the 
intellectual tension and conflict in Indian society. What has been indi- 
cated so far in the above analysis reveals the growing incapacity of English 
to cope with the needs of Indian society. The long-term difficult task of 
adjusting to a different pattern of linguistic communication and medium, 


, can. be solved only through political dynamism, as the political sphere is 
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the most sensitive to the changing needs of a society in transition. 

One of the reasons for the continuance of English despite the growing 
pressures, is well illustrated at the lowest level of officialdom—the Pan. 
chayat Samiti. D P Pattnayak relates an incident at a Panchayat Samiti 
(District Council) in Orissa. He moved a resolution in the Samiti con- — 
cerned, demanding that their day to day work be conducted in the 
regional-language and that the state government be requested to send 
communications in Oriya instead of English. The resolution was defeated 
even though only two of the executive members knew English. The 
Samiti’s behaviour can be attributed to a number of motives. 
English serves as the distinguishing factor for those with executive autho- 
rity, no matter how low the level is, and acts as a convenient shield 
against effective participation of the mass of the people in the governmental 
process. For the rest of the members of the Samiti, the two English-educa- 
ted executives formed the only positive reference point, ‘therefore they 
expressed their choice in favour of the benefit of conformity, by identifying 
themselves with the leadership.’ This safeguards the retention of their 
privileges. As Pattnayak puts it, ^with the declaration of the various 
state governments to adopt regional languages for government work, it 
will be interesting to study the adjustment in inter-personal relationships 
within small power groups at various levels." What happened at the 
Samiti level is an indication of the pressures and postures adopted at the 
higher levels of State and Central government and administration. 

The practical realities of the domination of English in the public life 
of India, places it in a position where it has to be ardently courted -as the 
source of bread and butter. It is interesting to note that the Shiv Sena, a 
product of the socio-economic frustrations of the urban lower-middle class. 
in Bombay, lists as one of its main demands that English must be'the 
medium of instruction at all stages of education. “Total neglect shown. 
in this respect by the educational authorities has undermined the capacity 
of the past two generations to meet thè demands of the age.’44 It isa 
curious demand, but enlightening when we consider the fact that the 
Shiva Sena draws its political support from the unemployed and long- 
suffering white-collar workers. Despite the militant Marathi chauvinism 
and xenophobia of the Shiv Sena, the practical questions of employment 
and educational advance force it to enter the rat-race for English educa- 
tion. The paradoxical feature is not peculiar to the Shiv Sena but is 
universal in all sections of Indian society. It is the realistic estimation of 
the economic power behind English which leads an Indian politician to 
champion Tamil or Hindi publicly, but make sure his children are sent to 
the best English-medium convent school.‘ 

- Macaulay had no doubt that a western language would civilise 
India, just as ‘the languages of Western Europe civilised Russia'- and ‘I 
cannot doubt that they will do for the Hindoo what they have done for 
the T'artar.4* The Soviet Union could not have been Macaulay’s con- 
ception of a ‘civilised’ Russia, but, as for India, he did anticipate Marx 
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in assessing the potentialities of British colonial rule. However, the 
assesment differed. Marx also recognised the potential of British rule, 
but his perception was not clouded by Whiggish arrogance or reliance on. 
isolated phenomena like the English language in India. He predicted 
that British rule would destroy the traditional stagnant economy and 
that the advent of the railway would usher in the machine age in India 
and set her on the path to progress.. It is by acknowledging this basic 
fact that we can fit in the subsidiary role of English in helping to contri- 
bute some of the necessary trappings for the ‘regenerating’ mission. With- 
out doubt English has played an extremely important role in determining 
the behaviour of certain vital sections of Indian society in politics, and 
has shaped to a great extent their endeavour to create a political system 
in India. ‘ The dialectic of English in India has to be recognised and 
understood. The positive effects of English and the scholarship it engen- 
dered, injected fresh blood’ into the movement for the revival of the Indian 
languages to meet the tasks of modern Society. Bengali i in the nineteenth 
century is a good example of this interaction." The Lord's Prayer and 
the Gospel also contributed to the modernisation of the vernaculars. The 
. creative influence of English in -shaping Indian nationalism within the 
structure of an Indian political unity, made English assume vital tasks. 
These tasks led to stages of political and social development, which other- 
wise might have had to wait for a period of favourable economic growth 
and political integration. 
The dialectic has worked itself out to its logical conclusion. In 
. politics, as Marx predicated, the oppressors themselves provided the 
` instruments by which the oppressed could liberate themselves. English 
as such an instrument has now been partially engulfed by the resulting 
synthesis. The synthesis that is emerging in politics is an indication that 
creative processes in India will now lead to the gradual displacement of 
English frora the centres of power. English will, however, remain, “But 
there is a vital distinction between using a foreign language, as a second 
language, for specific purposes and for certain categories of persons, and 
its use as the principal or exclusive medium of education or for the con- 
duct of the day to day business of the country.'*4? 


1 For historical analysis of the growth of the middle class and English education, see 
BB Misra, The Indian Middle Class, London, 1961; See also Bruce McCully, English 
Education and the Origins of Indian Nationalism, Gloucester, Massachusetts, 1966 ; Anil 
Seal, The Emergence of Indian Nationalism, Cambridge; 1966; A R Desai, Social Back- 
ground of Indian Nationalism, Bombay, 1945. 

* From Macaulay’s Minute of 1835, which is quoted in full in G O Trevelyan's. The 
Competition Wallah, pp 410—424. See S N Chib, Language, Universities and Nationalism 
in India, London, 1936, for attempts by Indians to ‘out-Macaulay Macaulay’. Also, 
as he points out, it is important to note that the introduction of English was 
not intended to replace the vernaculars, but Sanskrit and Persian. : 

?, See Macaulay, of. cit., p 231, for remarks by Romesh Chander Dutt. 

. * See L Natarajan, Peasant Uprisings in India, Bombay,.1958 for the quotes on Roy and 
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Tagore, This little book is an attempt to analyse the socio-economic forces behind 
peasant revolts. Dwarakanath Tagore was himself an indigo plantation owner. 

S K Chatterji, Official Language Commission Report—minority report submitted by him, 
p, 293, Government of India, Press, New Delhi, 1957. 
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, Oficial Language Commission Report, p 34, 


See Mohan Kumaramangalam, India’s Language Crisis, Madras, 1965, p 80, 

L Rudolph and S Rudolph;**Regional Pattern of Education; Rimland'and Heart- 
land in Indian Education," Economic and Political Weekly, 28th June, 1969. 

The five universities in Bihar—Patna, Ranchi, Magadh, Bhagalpur and Bihar "Univer- 
sities all have Hindi medium in undergraduate courses for B A and B Sc. The total 
number of students enrolled in all of them in 1966-67 was roughly 112,060. This, 
however, includes a few private colleges which ‘might offer English medium. The 
information has been taken from -Times of India Directory, 1968, - ^"... + 

Rudolphs, of. cit., p 1048. $ 

See Michael Buroway, The Language Problem and University Education in India, (unpub- 
lished dissertation) , Cambridge University, 1968, p 27. , 

The 14 language formula emerged from a Working Committee “resolution of the 
Congress Party in June, 1965. But it has not been given any effective implementation. 
For the trend towards the rise of rural interests in politics and their ‘representation 
in legislative bodies, see Stanley Kochanek. The Congress Party in India, Princeton, 
1968; D B Forester, “State Legislators in Madras,”’, Journal of Commonwealth Political 
Studies ; Morris Jones, Parliament in India, and the Government and Politics of India, 
"London, 1967. BEC 

The bracketed descriptions would be used in an elite-concept analysis. 

The term ‘semi-feudal’ is used here specifically to describe precapitalist social groups, 
like big landlords in India whose relations with the tenants or as a rentier class is 
distinct from capitalist agriculture. S A Shah in “A Statistical Estimate of the 
class structure of Contemporary India”, Science and Society, Summer, 1964, states : 
“The real power in rural India rests with perhaps a tenth: of the rich pan allied 


* with the small group of landlords and rent receivers.’ 
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It is significant that the first draft plan to be worked out for free India was prepared 
by businessmen connected with the giant Tata enterprises, known as the Bombay 
Plan. It was published in 1944. 

See A Gramsci, The Modern Prince and other writings, section entitled “The Formation 
of Intellectuals. London, 1967, 

See Michael Kidron, Foreign Investments in India, London. As far as private foreign 
investment is concerned, Britain is still the largest investor. ` : 

In 1965, the army was called in to aid civil authority on three occasions, in 1966 on 
nine occasions and in ‘1967 on sixteen occasions, See Mohan Ram, Hindi against 


` India, Delhi, 1968, p 131. 
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A Gramsci, of. cit., p 118. . 

See Andre Beteille, Elites, Status Groups and Caste in Modern India; Philip Mason (ed), 
India and Ceylon : Unity and Diversity, Oxford, 1967. 

Shils blames the caste system primarily for the barriers between Indian upper caste 
intellectuals and within the intelligentsia also. See ‘The Intellectual Between Tradi- 
tion and Modernity, Mouton and Co., The Hague, 1965, p 70. - 

Tom Kemp, “Leaders and Classes in the Indian National Congress”, Science and 
Society, Winter, 1964, p 2. This article attempts to establish the links between Cong- 
ress leadership and business and landlord interests during the natioialist period, : 
E Shils, Political Development in the New States. t 

See Philip Mason (ed), of. cit., for contributions by Beteille and patna: the latter 

is entitled **Cohesion and Division among the Indian elites," 

See Barrington Moore, Social Origins of Democracy and Dictatorship, also Kemp, op. cit. 
The term, ‘political elite, was coined in sociology by Pareto and Mosca to counter the 
Marxist classification of ruling class, 
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For quote see Beteille, op. cit., p 240. 
There isa small group of members who combines both professional and political 
' status, Men like Krishnamachari, Manubhai Shah, Hathi etc. made a late entry 


-into politics, before which they , were successful in other careers. However, it is 


relevant to include them in the politician category, as they were recruited to the 
Cabinet on that basis, 

The Nationalist casualties were mainly because of old age and death. 

There are notable exceptions to the above formulation eg. Satyanarayan Sinha 
and Mahavir Tayagi. 

It should be emphasised on the other hand that even at the state level, the regional 
parties who have formed cabinets also recruit university products, but the difference - 
is that, such persons have also an excellent command of the regional language, and 
numerous local contacts. Such people would also come under our earlier classification 
of rural/semi-rural, rich peasant and less westernised background. Therefore even 
though they possess educational qualifications entitling them to be termed English- 
educated they generally do not possess the social and cultural requisites of the English- 
educated, 

Marshall Singer, The Emerging Elite in Ceylon, Massachusetts, 1964, Singer’s main theme 
is the coexistence of Sinhalese and Western styles among the emerging political groups. 
In language, for example, they use both Sinhalese and English for political writings, 
newspapers etc. This is parallelled in army, civil service and other arenas. Singer 
also points out the connection between Sinhalese nationalism and the middle classes. 
The similarity with India cannot be overrated, Rise of rural groups, predominantly 
middle class with the accompaniment of Sinhalese language nationalism and the 
repercussions in Civil Service, Politics and Armed Forces is analogous to India. 

E Shils, op. cit., p 7. 

See Prabhakar Padhye, “The Language Problem of India," The Radical Humanist, 
April, 1965. The whole issue is devoted to the Language Question. Padhye's atticle 
is the source for the discussions in the paragraph above. 

Sce Ananda Sarkar Ray, “Time to Part," The Radical Humanist, April, 1965. For 
‘similar arguments also see C Rajagopalachari, The Question of English, Madras, 1962, 
Ray, p. 166. This is a relatively rational and sensible appeal compared to the views 
of some other English advocates. For example, a sample from a letter to the Hindu— 
‘I generally think poorly of a foreigner who cannot speak English, no matter how 


_clever he is in his own language. So will others think of us when we keep babbling in 


Hindi, in world assemblies? This is quoted in Ludo Rocher: South Indian ‘Letters 
to the Editor’ and the Indian language problem, Bruxelles, 1963, 

See Mohit sen, **Role of the Mother Tongue," Seminar 76. 

Both the All India Manufacturers Organisation and the All India Exporters Associa- 
tion opposed linguistic reorganisation of the States—a step essential for the displace- 
ment of English. See Windmiller, Linguistic Regionalism in India," Pacific Affairs, 
December 1954, p 312. or 

See Erdman, The Swatantra Party and Indian Conservatism, Cambridge, 1967, p 142 for 
views of Pasricha, Ruthnaswamy and other Swatantra leaders. 

See The Review, (Delhi) August-September 1967, edited 68 Frank Antony. - 

In 1951, there were 3,900,000 civil servants. See Battelheim, op. cit., p 103. At 
present the figures are in the region of 5 million. However, there are 77 universities 


: compared to 20 in 1948. And the total enrolment of students in higher education is 
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2 million in 1967, with the-numbers increasing by 10 per cent every year. Figures 
given by D C Kothari, Chairman, UGC in The Times, October 13, 1969. Un- 
employed (educated) 1955 : 216,000; 1961: 600,000; 1962: 700,000. These figures 
are given in Rosen, Democracy and Economic Change, Berkeley, 1966, 

D P Pattnayak, “English in India: “A Reassessment”, Mankind May, 1967, Delhi. 
‘The reasons given for the Samiti's behaviour by Pattnayak are paraphrased above. 
One important explanation for the attitude of village administrative units must be 
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traced to the traditional deference to anything that emanates from the ‘Sarkar’ above. 
Sharder and Joshi’s “Zilla Parishad Elections and the District Political Elite" in Asian 
Survey, March 1963 showed that in Satara District Maharashtra, linguistic ability was 
a significant criterion for candidates. While only one of the rebel Congresmen 
reported ability in either English or Hindi, but of 19 Congressmen who responded—13 


' Hindi and 6 knew English. The official Congress candidates were, more successful. 
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P 149 

Shiv Sena, official statement by *Kapilacharva', Bombay 1968, P 47. 

Opening new English-medium kindergarten and primary schools is a flourishing 
‘business’ in Indian cities. 

See “The Minute" in Trevelyan, op. cit., pp 416-417. 

The contribution of English and British scholarship has been equally significant in 
other Indian languages, eg. in Tamil, Bishop Caldwell's 4 Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian or South Indian Family of Languages, 1856, is one of the authoritative sources on 
which Tamil linguistic and cultural revivalism is founded, political expression of tliis 
is found in the Dravidian movement. See Dr R S Asher, ‘‘The contribution of scholars 
of British origin to Tamil scholarship and the study of Tamil in Britain", Tamil Studies 
Abroad. Kuala Lumpur, 1968. Eb 
Official Language Commission Report. 
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Impact of Early Colonisation on Economy of 
South India 


THE transformation of ‘medieval’ into colonial economy has 
not been studied with adequate seriousness by Indian his- 
torians. Academic studies relating to the theme are generally 
haphazard and fragmentary. They areon the whole most 
inadequate in terms of historical analysis. It is essential now 
to build a method which will analyse the specific impact 
of colonisation in different parts of the Indian sub-continent. 
It is the aim ofthis paper to make some preliminary obser- 
vations on a method of studying this vital subject and 
. to attempt to clarify some related issues at dispute among 
historians. 


The first part of the paper will attempt to throw some 
light on the outstanding relevance of Marx’s method and 
remarks on ‘the Asiatic mode of production, remarks of an 
explorative character, to any study of precapitalist society in 
India. It will, in particular, try to use the insights that Marx 
provides to indicate an approach to the scientific study of 
the state of South India on the eve of colonisation. The 
second part will deal with the impact of early colonisation 
on the economy of South India and will attempt to outline a 
method to study this impact in its many facets and in its 
intensification. It will, in particular, be concerned with the 
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question of studying how an aggressive colonialism affected the mode 
of surplus-appropriation and capital formation in this part of India. 
The third and concluding part will deal ina more general way with 
the ‘regenerative’ and ‘destructive’ role of colonialism, with special 
reference to its role in South India. It will also attempt to present a few 
hypotheses about the role and character of colonialism and its relationship 
with the political economy of backwardness. 


I i 
Problems of Method : Importance of a Theoretical Approach 


The writer of this paper firmly believes that of all approaches to the 
study of the development of societies, Marxism alone has the theoretical- 
conceptual outlook and the method to grapple with the problem of hist- 
orical transition. It is the essence of this method to show how, as man in 
the course of his development moves away from his early relation with 
nature, the labour-property relation weakens and takes the form of a 
“separation of free labour from the objective conditions of its realisation— 
from the means and material of labour.’”’? It goes without saying that this 
method alone can identify any meaningful theory of colonisation. 

Contrary to the contention of some historians, nowhere is the theore- 
tical-conceptual value of this method more clearly seen than in the study 
of Asiatic societies. Anyone attempting to study the impact of early 
colonisation on a particular society must first of all analyse the forces 
and relations of production, the internal development, of that society in 
pre-colonial days. It is particularly with reference to India that the 
originality and brilliance of Marx’s theory comes to the fore. Let us note 
the salient characteristics of this theory and how they apply to the study 
of conditions in South India. 

Studying historical development, Marx distinguished a number of 
socio-economic formations and a certain succession. His observations on 
the Asiatic mode were based on information that was by no means as 
reliable as the wide reading on which he based his analysis of the rise of 
feudalism in the West. But as Hobsbawm points out, this does not mean 
that Marx's and Engels’s knowledge was "insufficient for the elaboration 
their theories of pre-capitalist societies."? The mere accumulating of 
volimes and articles does not advance basic historical understanding. 
In fact, Marx's thinking as represented by Pre-capitalist Economic Formations 
was based on varied historical studies;3 

What is the core of Marx's concentrated and highly original thinking 
on the Asiatic mode ? Speaking at a general level, three or four ‘alter- 
native routes’ out of the primitive communal system are possible : the 
oriental, the ancient, the Germanic and a Slavic form, Each is characterised 
by: a form of the social division of labour within it. 

Hobsbawm correctly points out that it is inadequate to discuss this 
oriental system in the light of Marx's and Engel’s earlier letters and on 
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his articles on India (1853). .The,notes, Pre-capitalist Economic Formations, 
throw great light on the core of this system. The fundamental character- 
istic of the Asiatic mode, Marx held, was “the self-sustaining unity of 
manufacture and agriculture” within. the village community, which thus 
contained “all the conditions for reproduction.and surplus production 
.within itself.” Marx’s remarks on the theoretical absence of property . 
in this system should not be interpreted too literally to rule out all pro- 
perty relations andthe existence of classes. There is a large sector of 

“communal property.” The smaller ` “communities existed as part of a 
larger society and a part of the surplus. they produced went towards *'the 
cost of the (larger community), i.e., for war, religious worship, etc:, “and 
for economically essential opportunities like irrigation and the mainten- 
ance of minimum comniunication. But the point was that “the despotic 
government (was) suspended above the small communities."* Because of 
` the ‘closed’ nature of the common units, the town did not occupy a 
central or even an important, place in the economy. Whatever the 
variations, the essential function ofthe town in’ this system was some 
external trade and the facilitation of the exchange of revenue (surplus 
product) between the, leader and the overlords. . ; 

The appropriation of the surplus produce contained the germs of 
“seignorial dominium in its original sense" and feudalism may, in fact did, 
develop out of it. But the crux ;of the difference between the Asiatic 
mode and the European formations is' the “historically crucial one of 
systems which resist and those which favour historical evolution... 
‘We note that it (the Asiatic mode,) does not exclude further evolution, but 

only as a luxury, asit: were ; only in so far asit can develop on the sur- 
plus given by or extorted from the, basic self. sustaining economic units 
of the tribe or village." "S It was this relatively *unchanging! character of 
the Asiatic mode (based on the self-sustaining village community) that 
Marx referred to so eloquently. It is crucial to an understanding of 
this theoretical-conceptual work. Any attempt to read into this analysis a 
puzzling ‘exemption’ from’ the laws of development that Marx discov- 
ered is to,miss-the whole point, of the complex and highly dialectical 
method of Marx and Engels and to lapse into a mechanical understanding. 

When Marx wrote that “in broad outline we can designate the Asiatic, 
the ancient, the feudal and the modern bourgeois modes of production” 
he was offering. a theoretical-conceptual analysis conducted at a very high 
level of intellectual generalisation. This is invaluable, because Marx here 
is concerned with establishing the general process of all historical change. 
At this level of historical discussion, Marx was not essentially grappling 
with ‘chronological succession or with the details of the evolution of one 
formation from .another. Most emphatically, Marx was not offering a 
cut-and-dry formula for the study of .human societies the world over, 
*Primitive-Slave-Feudal-Capitalist, which can be mechanically applied to 
all historical conditions, Indeed, it is insulting to the path-finding quality 
of Marx as a scientist to think that, he was capable of taking sucha 
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mechanical, unscientific view of historical development. , 

What are the characteristics of the Asiatic mode? Why could ‘labour’ 
and ‘capital’ not arise out of this mode? In Pre-capitalist Economic For- 
mations, Marx underlines the conjunction of at least three essential pre- - 
requisites for the development of capitalism from feudalism.* The first is 
a rural social structure that allows the peasantry to be ‘set free’ at a: cer- 
tain point. The second is the development of urban craft which leads to 
specialised, independent, non-agricultural commodity production in the 
form of the crafts. The third is the accumulation of monetary wealth 
resulting from trade and usury. All these prerequisites are indispensa- 
ble for the transition to capitalism. l l 

The first prerequisite means ''the potentially soluble rural struc- 
ture.” There is no question of capitalism developing without “the 
involvement of the entire countryside in the production not of use, , but 
of exchange-values.”? It is not necessary here to go into the details 
of what makes the rural structure soluble. It is enough to note that a 
combination of effects of the development of an exchange-economy is 
required. ‘In part this process of separation (of labour from the objective 
conditions of production—food, raw materials, instruments) took place ` 
without (monetary wealth).''8 

Marx takes into account capital first appearing sporadically or locally 
by the side of the old modes of production, but subsequently breaking it up 
every where. In the old system, deliveries in kind and labour services 
predominate over services remunerated by money. What is dissolved are 
relations of production in which use-value predominates. The process ‘of 
dissolution is rendered possible only by “a certain degree of development 
of the material (and therefore also of the mental) productive forces.’ 
The concept and relation of ‘capital’ implies ‘‘non-property in‘ land”, the 
absence of a state in which the working individual regards the land as his 
own and labours as its proprietor. This historic situation is dissolved by 
history, by the more complete property-relationship involved in the 
relation of the worker to capital. 

For capitalism to develop, we presuppose historical processes which 
transform a mass of individuals into potentially free labourers who meet 
all objective conditions of production as alien property, as non-property, 
but at the same time as something which can be exchanged as values. The 
processs of dissolution does not presuppose the disappearance of the previous 
sources of income. On the contrary, it means only that their use has been 
altered. “The process which has in one way or another separated a 
mass of individuals from its previous affirmative relations to the objective 
conditions of labour, which negated these relations and thereby transformed 
these individuals into free labourers, is also the same process which has 
liberated these objective conditions of labour potentially from their previous 
ties to the individuals which are now separated from them.’ ‘The 
objective conditions of labour, comprising land, raw material, means of 
subsistence, instruments of labour, money and so on, are still present- but 
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ina different form, as a free fund, one in which the old political and other 
relations are obliterated, and which now confront those separated, 
propertyless individuals merely.in the form of values. 

The crucial point for us is: Is there any evidence of this "historic 
process taking place in the southern part of India before the British came? 
Does historical study lead us to the conclusion that a combination of the 
effects of growth of an exchange-economy was present in pre-colonial South 
India, or that the historical process was transforming a mass of individual 
peasants into free labourers who could now confront the objective conditions 
of production as alien property, as théir non-property, or that the objective 

` conditions of labour are ‘present as a free fund which now confronts the sepa- 
rated, propertyless individuals in the form of values? To answer these 
questions concerning the dissolution of the old structure, it is essential to 
find out if there existed a certain degree of development of the material 
(and therefore also of the mental) productive forces. Without scientifically 
examining the data on all these points, all assertions that India had 
reached an advanced stage of development when capitalism would have 
developed rapidly had the British not appcared, is meaningless and 
belongs to the realm of unhistorical wishful thinking. The second part 
of the paper will take up this problem in relation to South India. 

The second prerequisite for the development of capitalism is the 
`. development of urban craft. Marx gives much importance to the element 
of craft skill, pride and organisation.12 Medieval craft becomes important 
in the historical process by developing labour itself as a form of craft skill, 
labour becoming not merely “the source of property but...property 
itself."13 Special skills, technical training and the instruments for them 
` must be.developed. There must also exist side by side the conditions of 
extensive maritime and overland trade. Urban craft skill cannot by 
itself produce the labour market. The other conditions can create the 
labour market only if we can “presuppose the existence of urban craft acti- 
vity, which rests not on capital and wage-labour, but on the organisation 
of labour in.gilds etc." Under these circumstances, urban labour creates 
the means of production for which the gilds become “‘as great an embar- 
rassment’’ as the old relation of landed property. 

* The third prerequisite is the accumulation of monetary wealth. 
Marx is emphatic in pointing out that this accumulation takes place 
basically not from the sheer exchange of equivalents (though this element — 
is also present in an insignificant way) but from usury (especially usury 
on landed property) and mobile wealth accumulated from mercantile 
profits. f'As to the formation of monetary wealth itself, before its trans- 
formation into capital: this belongs to the pre-history of the bourgeois 
economy."! Usury, trade, the cities and government finance arising 
from them, play the chief part in the accumulation ; hoarding by peasants 
and so on play a part, but to a smaller extent. "The mere existence of 
monetary wealth, even its attainment of a sort of supremacy,‘is not suffi- 
cient for the development of capitalism. Otherwise, “ancient Rome, 
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Byzantium etc., would have concluded, or rather, would have entered 
upon a new history.” 

The point here is that the original formation of capital develops only 
when the historic process of the dissolution of the old mode of production 
allows value, existing in the form of monetary wealth, to buy the objec- 
tive conditions of labour and to exchange the labour of the new 
free workers for money. The crucial component is the historic process of 
dissolution. Money is iui a powerful agent of dissolution which “‘inter- 
venes in the process" and contributes to the creation of “‘plucked : 
labourers." Money accelerates the separation of labour from its objec- 
tive conditions. But monetary wealth, considered in isolation, is unpro- 
ductive of historical change. 

To assert that a particular society had reached the stage when 
capitalism would develop, it would have been necessary for the productive 
forces to have grown to such an extent that capital and its processes could 
conquer all production and everywhere bring about and accentuate the 
separation between labour and property, between labour and the objective 
conditions of labour. 

_ Our attempt in the next part of the paper is to see if there is any 
historical evidence to show that these preconditions for the development 
of capitalism were present in the southern part of India before the impact 
of colonisation, and to pose some problems that must be met if the trans- 
formation of ‘medieval’ into.colonial economy is to be studied scientifi- 
cally. 


a 


The Impact of Early Colonisation 


On the eve of colonisation, several parts of what now comprises 
India seem to have entered a stage when feudal relations of production 
were evident. Certainly, they did not comprise a feudalism of the 
western type, but very conservative structures with varied forms. His- 
torical discussion becomes futile unless the specific conditions and socio- 
economic relations prevailing in the different parts are studied in depth. 

It has been suggested (eg., by Irfan Habib in Agrarian System of 
Moghul India) that the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
saw a strengthening of feudal holdings with an increase in the division of 
labour. It is held that during this périod, the social division of labour 
led to the emergence of commodity-money relations, and that the expa- 
-sion of the domestic and foreign market for handicraft, the development 
of commodity-money relationsand the growing social division of labour 
brought about some important changes in different parts of the sub-conti- 
nent, including the Southern part. What was the nature of these changes 
and where did they lead ? Were they leading towards a development of 
capitalism ? 

It has been suggested generally by Soviet historians, notably AI 


ers ELF 
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_ Chicherov,?® that individual merchants and banking houses played a key 
role in trade and moneylending and hence in economic development in 
the different parts of India during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. It has also been asserted that the penetration of ‘merchant capital’ 
into small-scale production was pronounced in the ‘early seventeenth 
century (eg., among the weavers of Golconda). Chicherov, indeed, draws 
pointed attention to 1676, when. a group of local merchants in Madras told 
representatives of the East India Company that'they “had raised the 
wages of their weavers to get a better quality of cloth.. He also men- 
tions inscriptions which describe the joint resistance put up by caste unions 
of community artisans and farmers, against various representatives of the 
exploiting class.!? - 

Chicherov’s deduction from the representation made in Madras in 
1976 is : “In this case, we probably have to do with weavers who were so 
highly dependent on advance payment by the merchants and under such 
strict production control by the merchants’ servants that they, apparently, 
ultimately lose all their indeperidence as small commodity producers sell- 
ing their cloth for a definite price, turning into wage-workers, who, fora 
definite wage, worked for their employers, while formally still retaining 
the name of artisans." And more significantly, he adds: “In the new 
conditions, merchant capitalists bought the labour-power which still owned 
its production instruments but no longer the raw material.” Other evi- 
dence marshalled to suggest an embryonic stage of capitalism includes the 
organisation of the shipyards and the production’ Organisation of the Gol- 
conda diamond mines in the secorid half of the seventeenth century.1? 

While attempting no pronouncements on the stage of the economy 
in different parts of the South during this period, the writer of this paper 
finds that the conclusion that the Soviet economic historians writing 
recently?? draw from the evidence available about the system of produc- 
tion seem unconvincing and exaggerated, “a 

For instance, Chicherov in discussing the level of development of 
urban craft in pre- -colonial India seems to be straining his interesting evi- 
dence unduly to fit it into a ‘model’ of embryonic capitalism. Scientific his- 
torical study (outlined in the first section) clearly suggests that the pre- 
condition for the development of ‘capitalism from feudalism is the compre- 
hensive weakening of the labour-property relation and the separation of 
free labour from the objective conditions of its realisation—from the means 
of labour and the material of labour. But Chicherov strains the’ evidence 

- to see almost every form of the specialised craft relation as a mere shell 
which disguises a form of ‘wage labour’. Thus; in the remark quoted 
above, the ‘merchant- capitalists’ in Madras are represented as buying 
‘labour power’ which while ‘formally relating thé name of artisans’ and 
owning, the instruments of production has entered’ into an embryonic 
capitalist relationship because it is supplied with the raw material. This strange 
reasoning proceeds much further, because much is made of the fact that 
the local merchants told the representatives of the Best India Company 
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that they had raised the wages of their weavers. To derive from the 
mere use of the word wages the existence of capitalist relations is to sub- 
stitute a kind of ‘formalism’ for concrete historical study. It is sufficient 
to point out that the manner in which the representation is recorded in 
the East India Company records, or even the actual terms used by the 
local merchants, are not an automatic guide to the analysis of economic 
relations. The merchants in dealing with representatives coming from a 
country where the term ‘wages’ in the capitalist sense was familiar, might 
have quite naturally borrowed the terminology of the foreigner (especially 
when they were forced to communicate in English.)?+ ' 

The material Chicherov in particular has access to, and is analysing, 
is exceedingly abundant and interesting. One of the tasks of historical 
research on South India is to examine this material in detail and critically 
to advance our understanding of the specific nature of the socio-economic 
formations prevalent at that period. But without a rigorous theoretical 
approach, any ‘use’ of this material amounts to groping in the dark and 
to building history on unsubstantiated or grandiose assertions. 


Agrarian Relations: 


A major problem of historical research on South India which has 
not been taken up serioushy so far is the search for the ‘owner of the soil’ 
‘before the British conquest. No attempt to determine this will be conv- 
incing unless the specific relations prevailing in different parts, among the 
different peoples of the region, are studied in detail. 

The scientific method of Kosambi, in particular his access to varied 
new sourses, has taken historical research a significant step forward.- The 
contributions of Soviet historians like I M. Reusner, V P Pavlov, A I 
Levkovsky and others are useful, though one might not agree with all 
their conlusions. While writers like KS Shelvankar have contributed 
insights, Irfan Habib’s Agrarian System of Moghul India remains the only 
conceptual work of its kind. It is unfortunate that (so far as this writer is 
aware) it has not served as the forerunner of similar major conceptual stu- 
dies of agrarian relations in specific regions, taking into account the regio- 
nal variations. 

Lesser contributions to this knowledge are not lacking, in the form 
of articles, papers and sometimes even books. They throw some light on 
agrarian relations in specific areas, though they are by no means conclu- 
sive. 

- A study of two South Indian villages of the ninth and tenth centu- 
ries by a Japanese historian, Noboru Karashima,? throws qualitatively 
new light on agrarian relations in the early Chola period. Karashima 
takes up an examination of land tenure and ‘social stratification’ of the 
community in Isamangalam and Allur, two villages in the same locality 
on the southern side of the Kaveri River near Tiruchirappalli. The source 
material for this study are stone inscriptions which record land donations 
to the temples or tax remissions on the land, 
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Isamangalam is a brahmadeva village, one dominated by Brahmins 
who played an important role in the local administration of the country. 
Allur provides the case of a non-Brahmadeva village. The non-brahmadeva 
villages constituted the majority of villages of the period, and a study of 
these is “indispensable for the elucidation of the historical development 
of South Indian village community. ”?3 

Karashima’s examination of the ownership of land in Isamangalam 
showed that **the connection between land and an individual person is 
evidently strong...and most of the land.in the village was probably divid- 
ed and held by the individual persons who were presumably members of 
the sabhai." The sabhai was in all probability composed of Brahmins who 
possessed a certain landholding. It was an administrative organisation 
which wielded considerable influence in the country. An examination of 
the ownership of the pieces of land in Allur mentioned in the inscriptions 
“clearly indicates that the connection between land and individual per- 
sons was very weak in Allur." Only astrologers, dancers, a musician and 
a secretary of the assembly (ur), persons who rendered some special ser- 
vices to the villagers, held land individually as remuneration. 

The inscriptions made it clear that the State claimed a share of the 
products of the land in Isamangalam and that the products were divided 
into the State's share, the landholders’ share and the cultivators’ share. 
Some of the plots are mentioned as land ‘‘protected from the dues” and a 
few as “free of dues". Inthe latter cases. the dues were remitted by 
Kodumbalur chiefs (not by the sabhai), who exercised strong power in 
Tiruchirappalli in the early Phol period and who represented the State 
to the villagers. . 

. The inscriptions also lios that the State had a claim inthe products 
of the land in Allur. A phrase occurs in one inscription: ‘ure ulutu- 
kontu,” that is, the “ur itself (should) cultivate." There is alsoa refe- 
rence to a donation of reclaimed land to the temple, land which was to 
be cultivated by temple servants. From this, it may be inferred that there 
must have been a small group of labourers who were not members of the 
ur. In short, the land in Allur was held by the members of the ur in com- 
mon and was cultivated by them. But the Jand belonging to the temple, 
astrologers, dancers and so on seem to have been cultivated by persons 
other than ur members. The products of the land held in common were 
divided in two parts, the State’s share and the share of the landholding 
cultivators. The products from the land held by the temple, astrologers 

, and so on were probably divided into three parts, the State's share, the 
share of landholders and the share of cultivators. 

Karashima's little study shows that in Allur the elements of private 
property hardly existed, though a very small proportion of the land was 
held by individual persons for their services-to the community. Though 
the existence of a few agricultural labourers (who were not landholders) 
showed that a certain stratification was taking place, stratification was a 
faint element in the village community. In Isamangalam, on the other 
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hand, while some land was held in common by the sabhai, most of the 


land was held individually by persons who were members of sabhai and ^ 
had their land cultivated by others. There was a very definite stratifica- 


tion into landholders and cultivators in this village. 
What is to be underlined is that these two villages in the same ie locality 
and the same period had different social structures: Though Karashima points 


` out that the conclusions from his study of two villages should not be gene- ` 
ralised too hastily and must'be considered only às a preliminary approach : 


to the question of characterising the village communities, the study does 
bring out the extremely cónservativé and stable nature of the village com- 
munity. If villages couid exist side by side with such different social struc- 
tures and such different relations of production, this only underlines a con- 
dition where the unity of handicraft and agriculture made the village self- 
sustaining and tremendously resistant to change. One hopes this very inter- 
esting approach of Karashima is taken up by other historians so that our 
knowledge of the entire socio-economic formation characteristic of the 
period can be advanced significantly. 

There are a few other . interesting papers, Kathleen ` -Gough’s 
rejoinder to S A Shah make the' interesting point that in pre-British 
India, Thanjavur had a Joint village system and'a governmental bureau- 
cracy which corresponded more closely to Marx’s description of Asiatic 
Society than to his criteria for feudalism, ‘although Tanjore too: depar- 
ted from both the ‘Asiatic’ and ‘the ‘feudal’ models : ‘in having a fige 
number of agricultural slaves.?* à 

The point is that any attempt to study the stage: ‘of socio-economic 
development in Southern India without clarifying the internal organisa- 
tion ofthe rural structure is irrelevant. ` It follows that any attempt to’ 

argue à stage of embryonic capitalism in pre-British South India would be 


even more futile unless the problemi of solubility of the rural’ structure is: 


faced squarely. A glaring defect in the works of the Soviet historians 
mentioned earlier is the failure to do precisely this. : 
Irfan Habib notes that there is little evidence to suggest iat the 


general prevalence of peasant cultivation was in any important respect ' 


modified during the period seventh to twelfth centuries. During this 
period, there was a marked tendency for officials and ‘aristocrats to be 
dispersed in the country and to ‘live off the land’. The practice of 
assigning the revenues of a particular territory by the King to chiefs or 
officers was widespread. There is much ‘epigraphic evidehce in support 
of this view, including the evidence of the collection of revenue by the 
Kodumbalur chiefs cited above. This obviously meant the sub-division 
and parcelling out of kingdoms.*® Habib is also inclined to think that the 
potentates of this period were’ “obtaining particular lands under here- 
ditary rights," grants which were hereditary and unconditional. There 
was also “a stream of grants, By rulers as well as their ‘feudatories’ to 
Brahmanas."?7 E 


The period of the Sultanate (1206- 1526) brought new EP R into. 
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being, though this maci seems to have been hardly felt in most parts of 
the South. In the North, the iqta system, developing from the thirteenth 
century, meant in its later stage that the assignee directly appropriated the 
bulk of the peasants’ surplus: for themselves. . However, the individual 
members of the ruling class had no legal claim whatever to any particular | 
land or locality. Their claims in practice were far less effective when 
the Sultans were able to maintain immense: political and economic cer- 
tralisation than when Firuz Tughlaq was forced to recognise the senti- 
ment in.favour of permanent and semi-hereditary rights of assignment.?? 
Habib thinks that the greater drain of a substantial part of the rural 
produce to the towns in the form of revenues of the igta-holders created 
large town populations and that town crafts also grew during the period.?? 
There also seems to have occurred stratification among the peasantry. 

Very: little serious work has been done about the state of the 
economy in most parts of the South.of this period. In particular, agra- 
rian relations in the southern part of the sub-continent remain a great 
unexplored area of historical research, 

-The establishment of the Moghul Empire consolidated the tendency 
in the North to appropriate from the peasantry the bulk of the revenue. 
Habib i is inclined to believe that ‘landed property’ inthe Empire did 
` not consist of any right to a particular parcel of land. But since the bulk 

of the peasant’s produce was being claimed in the name of the King, it 
was natural for European travellers (Bernier and others) to declare- that 
the land belonged to the King, while the Emperor was certainly not the 
owner in Jaw, his inordinaté exaction of ‘the land revenue meant in 
practice that he enjoyed a major aspect of the fruits of proprietorship. 
The Moghul jagir was much closer to a pure - revenue-assignment than 
_ the iqta had ever been, and the jagirdars held assignments which covered 
a very large portion of the Empire. “Habib shows how the various strata 
of the subjugated rural aristocracy and other exploiting elements in the 
villages tended to develop into zamindars;! Habib notes that the gamin- 
dari right was ‘‘found in one form or another in every locality, or pargana 
of the. Empire" but that all lands in all villages were not subject to 
zamindari. Yfthis-was the ‘case with the parts within the Empire, it is 
unlikely that in the large areas of the South outside the Empire, there was 
any firm or legal right of ownership in the hands of feudatories or the 
State. SEE. 
Habib observes that‘ “it seems certain that, at least in‘ Northern 
India, communal ownership or cultivation of land was extremely rare."9? 
To what extent communal ownership or cultivation of land existed in the 
southern part of the sub-continent during the Moghul period is one of 
the mejor problems of historical research. What. is -certain is that even 
in the/South, the pressure of the revenue demand. and the impoverish- 
ment of the weaker sections among the peasantry must have increased 
the contradiction among the peasantry, though it is quite possible that this 
` process was far less rapid and far less accentuated than-in the northern 
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part of the sub-continent. 

The question as to who ‘owned the land’ thus had extremely varied 
meanings in the study of socio-economic formations in different parts of 
the Indian sub-continent. Atany rate, the question has very little to 
do with the kind of ownership prevailing under feudalism in the West.33 
Whatever the regional variations, in one crucial respect there was noth- 
ing comparable to the concept of dominium and the sovereign’s unlimited 
power over the agricultural land of the kingdom.?* The King did wield 
great influence and patronage and might on occasions despoil some 
individuals of their land. But his authority "was ‘generally in the form 
of a specific and limited claim on the land, the revenue-collecting power. 
The chiefs and other exploiting elements could not improve their con- 
dition, as in western feudalism, by fighting the King for the clarification 
and settlement of their mutual relationship, but only by taking up arms 
against him to destroy his power, and if they were powerful enough, to 
create a new State “in no way dissimilar to that from which its ruler had 
torn himself apart."35 The intermediaries of different grades, different 
powers, different environments, castes and languages could not, in this 
system, organise coherent resistance to the overlord and impose checks on 

him. 
l “At the basic level of society, the village owing to the combination 
of domestic craft and agriculture, seems to have been able to preserve 
its relative stagnation and offer the strongest resistance to ‘disruptive’ 
influences.** This failure to outgrow itself, reinforced by the strong ele- 
ments of caste organisation,®” was a tremendous weight on the productive 
system. 

Even before the formal establishment of British rule, the ossified 
social system of South India was beginning to be undermined by the 
aggression of the new traders. The village communities seemed for the 
first time to be penetrated at the core. Imports from England and exports 
by the Company strengthened commodity-money relations. The new 
economic forces pauperised the rural artisans and cut the bond between 
agriculture and handicraft in the village. 

By the beginning of the eighteenth century Britain was clearly the lead- 
ing capitalist power, with the growing power of the "industrial revolution! 
behind it. It quickly confronted the Nawab of the Carnatic in the role 
of the overweening creditor. Faced with an untenable financial position, 
the Nawab delivered to his creditors (the Company's servants) the reve- 
nue of his territories. Thus the cultivators of the Carnatic passed from 
the rule of the Nawab’s agents to the rule of the British trader and 
moneylender. “The crops that grew in the fields were subject to the 
inalienable claims of British creditors. The collections which were made 
by the Nawab's servants, often under coercion and the use of the whip, 
were handed over to the British servants of the Company in order to be 
remitted to Europe. The whole of the Carnatic resembled an egg-shell 
with its contents taken out... the tillers tilled and the labourers toiled 
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in order that all the values of the produce might be annually exported to 
Europe.”38 ‘ 

By the mid-eighteenth century, the economic drain from India 
began ina big way. There was a direct plunder of villages and towns. 
This is not an unusual phenomenon, because, as Marx points out, “mer- 
' chant capital, when it holds a position of dominance, stands everywhere 
for a system of robbery.”3? The major share of the agricultural surplus 
was appropriated by the East India Company and its agents. "This 
policy impoverished every section of the society except ‘native’ money- 
lenders and the gomastas. 

By the end of the eighteenth century, the demand of the indus- 
trial bourgeoisie in Britain was that India must be made a market for 
industrial goods and a source of raw material for British industry. 
The colonial administration introduced a new kind of reform, intenc 
ded to adapt the precapitalist institutions to the service of colonialism. 
The Act of Permanent Settlement and subsequent agrarjan legislation 
reflected this demand of the industrial bourgeoisie. 

Far from protecting peasant proprietorship, the development of the 
ryotwary system of revenue administration in the South vested the feuda- 
lised upper strata with the rights of ownership and impoverished a vast 
army of peasants who received no rights whatever. Some categories of 
tenants subjected to extortionate rent and revenue demand were created 
for the first time. The extortionate revenue demands also led to rural 
indebtedness and distress sale of land, which benifited the feudalised upper 
strata. The Company favoured this system especially because it streng- 
thened the grip over the cultivators, with few intermediary restrictions. 

The consequences of this agrarian policy have been eloquently 
castigated by R C Dutt.4° Professing to limit their demand to each 
field, the British assessed the ryot at discretion at an unattainable mexi- 
mum. They bound the ryoí forcibly to the plough and took from him 
all that could be obtained. This is the observation not only of nationa- 
list economic historians but of some British writers also. Thus, one of 
: the Company's servants, Francis Brown, noted (the Select Committee's 
Report) that the Madras cultivator “obtains no profit whatever beyond 
his food after paying his arrears,”* 

Dr Francis Buchanan, in his economic enquiry in 1800, notes that 
"every evil in Malabar is ascribed to that (land tax) as its source"; that 
Mr Coward, the Collector in the region, *thinks the land tax so high 
that it impeded agriculture"; and that “these people say that when the 
rice is cheap, the whole rent is not equal to the land tax.” In 1813, 
Thomas Munroe, giving evidence before a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, said, “With respect of permanency there is no diff- 
erence between the two systems; but the ryotwari leaves the Govern- 
ment an increasing revenue arising from the waste in proportion to 
its cultivators." 

Under the Original Settlement in 1802, the net produce of each 
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sort of soil was the basis of assessment. The revenue demand was. fixed 
at 50 per cent of the net produce. By applying the same rate to large 
and small holders without reference to their capacity to pay, by ‘leaving 
to the revenue officials the unlimited power to increase thc revenue 
demand at each recurring settlement, this system resulted ina state of 
oppression and economic distress unparalleled in the rest of India.42 The 
widespread use of torture in Madras Presidency for the prompt realisation 
of the assessed revenue indicates the intensity of the oppression. Bucha- 
nan notes that by 1800, the jagir of Madras which had been in the pos- 
session of the East India Company for half a century,.was “not in a 
flourshing condition. Frequent wars, a heavy land tax and the diversion 
of the revenue from possible local improvements to the purchase of the 
Company's investments left the country poor and the population sparse." 
J The ruin of handicraft was another major consequence of coloni- 
sation. This was partly achieved by the Company’s servants fighting 
for a monopoly of one or two commodities and for a distinction between’ 
their trade and the trade of the country merchants in all commodities. 
*History, perhaps, does not record another instance of foreign merchants 
asserting such far-reaching claims by the force of arms, in order to divert 
into their hands the entire trade of a great and populous country.’ 
Wilson notes that it was reported in 1813 that the cotton and silk goods 
of India upto that period could be sold in the British market at a price 
from 50 to 60 per cent lower than those fabricated in England. The 
British goods had to be protected by duties of 70 to 80 per cent of the 
Indian goods or by positive prohibition. Wilson even adds, with exag- 
geration, that if these prohibitory duties had not been imposed, “the 
mills of Paisley and Manchestar would have been stopped in their out- 
set.” 

Between 1792 and 1838, the Indian administration yielded a rapidly 
increasing surplus, It is not possible to arrive at even a rough estimate 
of this on the basis of the available evidence. Instead of being the 
basis of capital formation in India, it went as a continuous tribute to 
England to pay dividends to the Company’s share-holders. Since the 
dividend was arbitrarily fixed and since the flow of wealth from India was 
not ‘enough’ to pay the dividend, there was a growing debt. Known as 
the public debt of India, this was another method devised by colonia- 
lism to add to the-burdens of the people. : 

The impact of British colonial policy (notably agrarian and revenue 
policy and the restriction on the Indian trade) on the economy and capi- 
tal formation in South India must be studied in detail. Dissolving the 
self-sustaining rural structure, undermining the bond between agricul- 
ture and handicraft, strengthening commodity-money relations, ruining 
the specialised handicraft of the country by an elaborate system of 
levies and by direct attacks, colonialism dragged every part of the Indian 
sub-continent into the capitalist system. But from this, one should not con- 
clude that it transformed everything into a mass of .capitalist relations ; 
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along with capitalist relations of production highly distorted and 
stunted by the colonial oppressor existed a very vast reserve of pre- 
capitalist relations. The separation of labour from property was being 
achieved, an increasing surplus was being mobilised from agriculture, a 
vigorous trade policy was being pursued at huge profit. But these did 
not lead to any rapid capital formation in India or to the development 
of normal capitalist relations. The surplus plunder and loot from India 
greatly enhanced primitive accumulation in the West and contributed 
greatly to the colonisation process and tothe development of a political 
economy of backwardness.* 


HI 


Transformation from Medieval to Colonial Economy 


On the eve of colonisation, the socio-economic formation in the 
southern part of the sub-continent exhibited many specific features and 
variations. Though feudal relationships were growing, the essential 
characteristic of the formation ‘seems to have been the self-sustaining unity 
of handicraft and agriculture in the village community, which made it 
tremendously resistant to change before the advent of colonialism. The 
superior forces of rising external capitalism easily overwhelmed these rela- 
tively ossified economic relations in India. 

This writer disagrees with the view that there was “not much ofa 
gap’*4* between initial conditions in pre-British India and the pre-indus- 
trial state of the developed countries. Without this ‘gap’, there could have 
been no colonisation, unless one is inclined to attribute this to some his- 
torical combinatioris of ‘accidents’ or ‘episodes’ or to subjective factors 
like ‘disunity’ among the Indian feudatories. One is also then bound to 
answer the quéstion why the industrial revolution did not take place, in 
India before it did'in Britain. In other words, whatever the superficial 
‘aspects of ‘superiority’ of the socio-economic formation in South India, 
there must have been a great ‘gap’ between pre-colonial South India and 
pre-industrial Britain and other western societies. The explanation for 
this ‘gap’ must be found in (what must be considered) the absence of 
the preconditions for the development of capitalism in India. Historical 
study must first of all identify the elements that account for this absence. 

` A crucial factor seems to be that the productive forces were not as 
highly developed in India as in the West and that the relations of prod- 
nction here were not conducive to the rapid growth of productive for- 
ces." Irfan Habib deals with this question in his study of the agrarian 
system of Moghul India and makes an extremely important comment : 
“The Moghul nobles did invent part of their wealth in usury and com- 
merce and did usetheir administrative authority to corner trade, but 
they ‘did not pay any attention to the improvement of the tools and 
organisation of production, in which sphere not even one invention or 
innovation, indigeneous or adapted from Europe, is recorded.49 The 
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level of development of the productive- forces in pre-colonial India and 
its interaction with the productive relations must be studied in much 
greater depth than it has been done today, before one can begin to answer 
questions às to why the preconditions of capitalism did not develop in 
pre-colonial India. This is one of the major tasks of historical research. 

From the beginning, the process of colonisation was marked by 
extreme uneven development, not only between the colonising powers and 
the colonies, but within the colonies. The development of the City of 
Madras is a striking consequence of this historical process. Madras, an 
insignificant hamlet, began in the seventeenth century as a colonial 
outpost and a trading settlement used for exporting the raw material and 
wealth plundered over a vast colonial hinterland. With the construction 
of the Fort St George, Madras gathered a crowd of traders, painters and 
dyers and within eighteen months of its founding became the chief head- 
quarters of the East India Company on the Coromandel Coast. Thus, 
the town developed rapidly not because productive forces were released 
within the economy. It was imposed by an aggressive colonialism on a 
stagnant economy to further its parasitical interests. Making deep in- 
roads into the rural economy and establishing the supremacy of commo- 
dity-money relations everywhere, the town played a historical new role in 
the economy.*® In the seventeenth century, the Fort exercised very 
little direct control beyond its walls except for a ‘blacktown’. But around 
the Fort, in an uneven cluster, in loops and strips and ugly formations, 
came up villages and small towns under the authority of the Company : 
Tondiarpet, Pursawakkam and Egmore acquired in 1663, Vyasarpadi, 
Nungambakkam, Tiruvottiyur and Ennore in 1708, and Vepery, Peram- 
bur and Pudupakkam in 1742. Thus gradually, this creature of colonia- 
lism, this strange ‘conurbation’ bloated a vivid reminder of the distorted 
and uneven development that colonialism imposes on any backward 
country. 

Early colonialism savagely distorted the whole economic develop- 
ment of South India. But before it became a ‘fetter? on all economic, 
social, political and cultural progress, it served as a momentous agent 
of historical change by undermining the change-resistant and self- 
sustaining character of the economic formation in South India. This was 
its ‘regenerative’ character about which Marx wrote with such scientific 
objectivity. l 

The ossified socio-economic formation in differnt parts of India were 
easily overwhelmed by rising capitalism. In this regard, the political 
economy of the southern part of the sub-continent seems to have 
lent itself more rapidly and more wholly to early colonisation than 
the other parts. Agrarian relations in the South, notably after they 
became clarified under ryotwari, enabled the unrestricted appropri- 
ation of the surplus from the people without the intervention 
of too many troublesome intermediary interests. In other words, 
the socio-economic formation in this part of the sub-continent seems to 
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have adapted itself more easily to a relation of subjection to colonialism. 
What were the preconditions that made for this easier subjection ? This, 
too, is a major problem of historical research. 

Whether India, or at least some part of it, could have developed 
an independent advanced capitalist formation if the British had not 
‘intervened’ is a futile exercise having no relation to historical develop- 
ment. The task of the historian is not to indulge in such abstract and 
meaningless questions at the level of speculation. At any rate, it is 
wholly alien to the method of Marxian analysis. The essential point is 
the historical process and its direction. In a world so unevenly developed 
so far as forces and relations of production are concerned, it was ‘inevi- 
table’ that the stronger forces and relations of production would seek 
to dominate and overwhelm the areas with relatively. backward socio- 
economic formations and'to draw sustenance ‘from their backwardness. 
How this very process would give rise to and encounter the forces that 
would resist and overthrow colonialism is a whole world of study beyond 
the scope of this paper. 


! Karl Marx, Pre-capitalist Economie Formations with an introduction by Eric J Hobsbawm, 
Iüternational Publishers, New York, p 67. 

3 Ibid., p 20. 

* Ibid., pp 19-27, 2 

* “The small communities may vegetate independently side by side...the despotic 
government , . . is poised above the lesser communities," Ibid., pp 70-71. 

5 Ibid., p 94. i 

9 Ibid., pp 99, 104-120. 

7 Pbid.,p 117. 

8 Ibid., p 113. 

° Ibid.. p 105. 

10 Ibid., p 99. 

4" Ibid., p 106. 

12 Ibid., pp 108-109, 

1? Ibid., p 104. 

M Ibid., p 113, . \ 

15 Ibid., pp 109-110, 

M AT Chicherov, India : Economic Development in the 16th-r8th Centuries, Outline History of 
Crafts and Trae, Central Department of Oriental Literature, Moscow, 1971, 

17 Ibid., pp 168-169. 

1 The evidence cited by Chicherov is most valuable. For example, an inscription dating 
back to 1429 from the South Arcot district in Tamilnadu mentions members of the 
valangai (right hand) and the idangai (left hand) meeting together i inthe courtyard of 
the local temple and coming to the decision that *'since the officers of the king and. . . 
the Brahmans took the raja-haram (taxes), none of the valangai and idangai people 
should give them shelter and that (none) born iti the country should write accounts 
for them or agree to their proposals, Ifany one proved traitor to the country (by 
acting against this settlement) he should be stabbed.” An inscription of the same 
period from the Thanjavur district mentions the valangai and idangai people not paying 
taxes on their grain harvest because they considered these táxes “unjust”, Around 
1623, the Nayak or lord of Madurai issued a special decree prohibiting the five sub- 
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groups of the kammalas, a caste group of artisans, from maintaining contacts among 
themselves. Chicherov cites evidence to show that the artisans used their caste 
organisation to struggle for their rights even against the British. In the 1680's this 
conflict was aggravated (see pp 93-94, Ibid) and'in January 1686, the whole popula- 
tion of the ‘Black Town’ went on ‘strike’, The British Governor of Fort St George 
had to send British soldiers to close and guard the gates and to quell the ‘disturbance’. 
Military might forced the people to capitulate and agree to pay taxes. The British 
set up a ‘corporation’ of 30 people, including the headmen of the castes and represen- 
tatives of local merchants and artisans, under the Governor of Madras, 

Ibid., pp 194-199, 

The works of Chicherov and AI Levkovsky are the best known among these. 
Chicherov mentions a number of researchers, LB Alaev, KZ Ashrafyan, Y V 
Gankovsky, L R Gordon-Polonskaya and others, whose works are not available to 
this writer, as substantiating the view that embryonic capitalist relations existed in 


' India on the threshold of the nineteenth century. 
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Thé source where this expression is found is mentioned in Chicherov’s book, The 
Diaries of Streynsham Master, 1675--1680, and other Contemporary Papers relating thereto 
Vol 2, London, 1911, p 147. Chicherov’s access to a variety of sources is 
a valuable feature of his work. These sources are official papers of Indian States, 
chronicles, memoirs and literature in the Indian languages; epigraphy and archaco- 
logy, and travellers’ observations, official and private papers and documents con- 
cerning the East India Company's activities, Chicherov also cites a very impressive 
list of secondary sources. One only wishes he had used his source-material more 
critically, oh 

Noboru Karashima’s paper, “Allur and Isamangalam : Two South Indian Villages of 
the Chola Time,” was presented at the First International Conference of Tamil 
Studies, Kuala Lumpur, 1966, It was made available to the present writer by 
Karashima. ` f 

Ibid. : : . , 

Kathleen Gough seems to assume that Marx lays down a ‘model’ of Asiatic mode of 
production with rigid characteristics. "This is a mistaken assumption as the writer bas - 
tried to show in the first part of the paper. Gough’s reference to ‘agricultural slaves’ 
(not serfs, she maintains) is not clear. j 

Irfan Habib, ‘Distribution of landed property in'pre-British India,” Enguiry, Winter, 
1965, p 38. 

Ibid., p 42. ! 

Ibid., p 44. 

Ibid., p 50. 

Ibid., p 50. 

Ibid., p 51. 

Irfan Habib discribes the zamindari in essence as a right superior to that of the peasants 
and originating in the main independently of the imperial-power, See the author's 
book, The Agrarian System of Moghul India, Asia Publishing House, London, 1963, 
pp 136-189, ` 

Infan Habib, Enquiry, Winter 1965, p 72. Fora more detailed discussion, see ‘The 
Peasant and the Land ; And the Village Community” in The Agrarian system of Moghul 
India: “...there was a general recognition of the peasant’s title to permanent ‘and 
hereditary occupancy of the land he tilled.” (p 114). > 

See D D Kosambi, Introduction to the Study of Indian History, pp 326-328, 

See K S Shelvankar, The Problem of India, pp 96-102, 139-143. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

A major.weakness of historical research is the failure to study the role of caste in 
consonance with a class analysis of socio-economic formations. The studies of caste 
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' by MN Srinivas and others throw up some information but basically do not contri- , 
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bute to our understanding of the role of caste in these formations. : 
RC Dutt, The Economic History of India Under Early British Rule, 1901. p 67. 
Karl Marx, Capital, Vol 8, p 325. 

R C Dutt, op. cit., p 102. 

Ibid.,p 97, 


This is the opinion of RC Dutt, He remarks that the ryotwari was a system of 
“human cattle-farm.?*. ` ped PL 


Ibid., p 20. > 

Mill’s History of British India, H H Wilson's ieaiaia, Book I. 

Here we like to make clear that this statement has nothing to do with Andre Gunder 
Frank’s understanding of the ‘development of the underdevelopment of Capitalism.’ 
For his view, See Capitalism and underdevelopment in Latin America, Penguin Books, 1971. 
This expression is used by Bipan Chandra, “Colonialism and Modernisation,” 
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: Presidential Address ‘Section ILI, Indian History Congre, Thirty-Second Session, 
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December 1970, p 84^: : 

See Bhowani Sen, Evolution of Agrarian Relations in India, People’s Publishing 
House, for the statement : “On the eve of British conquest, the productive forces in 
Indian society were much more developed than in conteniporary Britain, There is 
ample historical testimony in support-of this- contention. Money. economy and 
‘merchant capital had also grown in India to a great extent." (p 56). Assertions like 


: this belong to the genre of chauvinism in historical writing. An attempt to, impose 
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a mechanical pattern,of socio-economic development (which is seen as even more 
applicable to India than to any other part of the: world) without concrete Aistorical 
study is characteristic of this part of the Indian historical tradition. It was a similar 
attempt by Dange to import a ‘model’ system of slavery that was denounced and 
labelled a string of atrocious untruths by the great scientist, D D Kosambi. ~, - 

Irfan Habib, Enquiry, Winter 1965, p 66. . ae 

The relationship between, town and country in pre-colonial times-is discussed briefly 
by Irfan Habib in Agrarian System of Moghul India, pp 75- 81. Habib’s remark: “The 


` towns had riot only to be fed by the countryside but to be supplied also with raw 


"matefials for their manufactures, ` It may be noted, however, that-since there is: no 
évidence that the villages depended in any way upon urban industry, the,-raw mate- 
rials brought into the, towns were probably ‘confined only to those..required for 
‘the luxury trades pr for the ultimate use of the urban population." (p 77). 
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: [This paper was. „presented at the seminar on.the - “Transformation of the Medieval 


Indian Economy into Colonial Economy"; March 10-12, 1972, , Aligarh Muslim Uni- 
versity, Aligarh] 
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NOTES 
Inflationary Rise in Prices 


“THE recent spurt in prices ‘of foodgrains and other articles of common 
consumption has caused serious concern throughout the country. Taking 
1961-62 as the base year the index for all commodities in July this year, 
according to the Reserve Bank of India, was 14.2 per cent higher than the 
corresponding index in July last year. Food articles registered the sharpest 
rise by about 23 points during the months February to July, followed by 
agricultural commodities showing a rise of 15 points. Industrial raw 
materials, machinery and transport equipment and manufactures usually 
keep up anticipatory rise in prices ; but compared to the price indices of 
these articles a year or two ago the recent trend seems to be extremely 
disturbing. ] 

_ The present situation is particularly significant as the spurt, especi- 
all in foodgrains, has occurred ata time when the Government says 
that it is in possession of a buffer stock of about 9.5 million tonnes of food- , 
grains and the shortfall in food production was not so glaringly disastrous. 
-In a situation like this, with four consecutive good harvests, the Fourth 
Plan buffer stock target fulfilled and the'public distribution agencies in 
foodgrains established, the: Government cannot shy away from its res- 
ponsibility by looking for alibi. Further, considering the fact that even 
in the worst famine conditions in the past the Government had not 
imported more thari ten million tonnes of foodgrains, the present chaos 
on the price front sets the stage for serious rethinking about certain basic 
policy matters regarding the management of the economy as a whole. 

It is unfortunatet hat right from the beginning the Government 
tried to underestimate the seriousness of the present inflationary rise in 
prices. Their reasoning and approach, as in other cases, have been 
mostly ad hec in nature, harping upon the worn-out themes on seasonal 
factors such as flood, drought and so forth. The effort to characterise 
the present inflationary spiral as seasonal is resorting to the worst forms 
of “bureaucratic cliche". Attempts to justify the rising prices in India by 
quoting similar developments in western capitalist countries exhibit a 
grossly ignorant and callous attitude towards the basic problems facing the 
common people. 

That the rise is not seasonal will be apparent from the fact that the 
seasonal price rise usually noted is only by a few points, whereas this 
year the prices have moved up rapidly and significantly, the more so in 
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the case of foodgrains. The price rise actually was preceded by a good 
rabi harvest. And strangely enough, price rise in India is described as 
a part of the global inflation. The trend in the world prices will clearly 
show that the magnitude of the rise in India is phenomenal and the world 
situation cannot explain it. According to the statistics provided by the 
International Labour Organisation, the price rise in India during the last 
decade was 90 per cent whereas it was 18.6 per cent in Kenya, 29.5 percent 
in Sri Lanka, 19.1 per cent in Thailand and 17.1 per cent in Iran, 
while in Canada, USA and Australia the rise was about, 33 per cent. 

The late onset of the monsoon, a long dry spell in July and August 
and a downward revision of the estimated food production for 1971-72, 
according to one quarter of opinoin, might have affected the market 
sentiment and encouraged farmers and speculators to hold back supplies. 
But it must be asserted here that the weather isa poor scapegoat and 
prices were rising much before anything was known about the prospects 


of monsoon in the coming season. . 


A glance at the functioning of the economy will prove beyond 
doubt that there are deeper causes for the basic imbalances. Deepening 
economic crisis, decline in industrial growth rates, imbalances created by 
the so-called green revolution which has helped the landlords and the 
rich peasants, mounting burdens of an iniquitous tax policy, deficit financ- 
ing, growth of monopolies, highhanded operations of hoarders and 
“speculators, inefficiency of the public distribution system and the powerful 
black money economy operating alongside the open economy are aspects 
which we must take into aécount in diagnosing the staggering price 


problem. 
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During the last decade the total supplies as measured by the growth 
TABLE 1 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 








Prices Two years 
ago 
A All commodities i 181.2 
1 Food articles 206.2 


2 Industrial raw materials 198.8 
^9 Machinery & Transport 


Equipment 146.1 
4 Manufacturers 152.0 
5 Agricultural 
commodities ' 206.1 
Consumer price 
index, 183 


(Industrial workes 
All India, 1961-62—100) 


One years 


ago 
188.0 


209.8 
195.8 


158.1 
165.1 


201.6 


184 


\ 


Base, 1961—62==100 








1972 

May June July 
193.2 197.9 202.4 
219.1 227.9 236.1 
173.8 182.1 188.9 
165.9 166.0 166.7 
173.2 173.7 173.8 
198.2 2045 214.4 
196 — — 





Source: Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, August, 1971 
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of real output increased: by 3.5 per cent while demand, indicated by money 
supply; ‘expanded by over ten per cent during the same period. : 
The overall deficit of the Central and State governments together 


` was dbout R5 429'crores in 1970-71, and it increased to ‘Rs 631 crores in 


4 


cent for most d the commodities of essential cónsumption. 


1971-72. "The net bank credit'to the government sector’ increased by 
‘Rs 511 crores during 1970-71 and by Rs 1182 crores in» 1971-72. The 
figures for the current year are likely to be considerably high "and the 


- Union Finance Minister Y B.Chavan has acie) given puru of 


v. 


such a possibility. 
Deficit financing’ which has a strong influence on prices has been 
used by the Government as a method óf #esource mobilisation, .à' method 
which transfers the earnings of the working people to the’ owners of. pro- 
'perty. "The rise in money income, ifany, cannot keep pace with rising | 
prices, and as a result, the real income of the working people falls. "The 
Finance Minister admitted in the Lok Sabha in' August this year that the 
purchasing power of the Rupee is 42.4 per cent of what it was in 1949. 
But, in fact, the decline in purchasing value of the Rupee has been’ more 
alarming. According to the -Directorate of Statistics, Government :of 
Tamilnadu; the erosion of money value has been between 60 and'80 per 
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"Price indices as in 4 | '* Base year-1939=100 
Discription — -:1949 1956 1966. 1972 Résidualpur- ` Per cent 
of article : (June) chasing power of erosion 
i ; . Do ': expressed as that has 
, 1 per cent of occurred 
ve 00000 e o1 E82 .?. 1949 value 

Cereals 235 472 763 ^ 1232 19.0 "^ 810 
Pulses 512 494 ' 993 ' 1537 33.3 66.7 
‘Sugar & Jaggery 416 318 628 . 1238 - 33.3 ....:66.7 
Vegetable.Oils © 713. 615 1809. 1811 382  . -61.8 
Kerosene . 170 182 ^ 311. 4535. | -- 37.5 . 62.5 
Textiles 325 425 564 ° 898 7.:::362.  . 68.8 
"Metals , ^ 286 398 673  .1590 18.0, | 82.0 
-Building Materials .191 550 762 .:1160 16.5 - 83.5 

- Source Directorate of Statistics, Government of Tamilnadu,  :. c 13 
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'The urban middle class, together with the indica oien and 
poor peasants in the countryside, have been among thé worst hit,- ‘Accord-_ 
ing to a study by the Research Bureau of Thé Ecoriómió :Timés, (Bombay 
July 31, 1971) a family of four with an “annual income of Rs 6000 
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(monthly salary Rs 500) realised a net income (after tax deduction) of 
Rs 5898 in 1961-62: the real income.of the same family (adjusted for 
inflation) stood at Rs 5,662 at the time. Assuming that the pay rise was 
in the region of 50° per cent over the decade, the annual income in 
1970- 7 ‘stands at Rs 9,000 ; the net income works out at Rs 8/549 and 
thereal income at Rs 5,044. For other income groups similar erosion in 
real income took place in the last decade. : 
The government's tax policy of imposing increasing burdens on the 
common man through indirect taxes levied on articles of essential con- 
sumption, has also been responsible for the inflationary push. The yield 
from taxes on commodities and services (mainly customs and excise duties) 
increased from Rs 713 crores in 1961-62 to Rs. 3,012 crores in 1971-72: 
the budget estimate for'1972-73 is Rs 3,273 crores. 

The dominant feature of the tax.policy followed by the Government 

‘of India-has been the increasing reliance on direct taxes. Indirect taxes 
as a percentage of total tax revenue increased from 50 per cent in 1950-51 
.to 86.8 per, cent in 1971-72-(Budget, estimate), whereas the share of direct 
taxes declived from 49.9 per cent to 13.4 percent during the same 

period. 

Indirect taxes fall quite heavily on ada of common consumption 

such as sugar, tea, soap, cotton fabrics, kerosene and matches, the details 
of which are summed up in the table below. 


, COMMODITY-WISE DISCRIPTION OF UNION EXCISE DUTIES | 
, (Rupees: ‘in Lakhs) i 


1964-65 . ` 1971-72 1972-73 
‘Sugar 5105 «. 13345 14170 
Tobacco - 8968 à . 22923 . 24768 
Kerosene -3967 13450 14200 
Cotton Fabrics -- 4874 5562 5730 
Paper . . 1794 2623 2820 


Cement ^. 2731 4961 5460 


Source : Government of India, Budget 1972-73 Explanatory Malvade 

The expansion of credit and money supply for meeting the expand- 
ing defence expenditure and loan servicing charges as well-as the growing 
expenditure on administration, police and other non-productive accounts 
has created serious imbalances in the economy, exerting a constant pressure 
on prices. During the period 1965-66 to 1971-72-non-development expendi- 
ture of the Governmenit of India iricreased. from Rs 2184 crores to Rs 3550. 
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crores, a substantial proportion of which constituted unproductive ‘and 
wasteful expenditure. Expenditure on police (including CRP) alone 
increased from Rs 187 crores in 1965-66 to Rs 361 crores in 1971-72. 

^ The avowed objective of tax policy and deficit financing in a capi- 
talist economy is to mobilise additional resources for capitalist develop- 
by providing the propertied class with incentives to save, and invest- 
ment and impose restraints on consumption of the ordinary people. 
Theories are so formulated as to project the wrong idea that taxes on the 
‘poor make them work harder whereas those affecting wealth and income 
of the propertied class impair the ability to save and dry up the sources of 
capital, generally damaging the ‘investment climate’. l 

The so-called development expenditure has also helped in enrich- 
ing thecapitalist class. Duringthe two decades of planning, the resources of 
the country have been used by the State primarily for fostering the growth , 
ofprivate industry. Notonly has the industry been effectively insulated from 
foreign competition, but an elaborate infrastructure in the form of trans- 
port and communication network, power generation and distribution has 
been errected. Basic industrial raw materials and heavy machinery have 
been made available through public sector enterprises. 

The public financial institutions have come to play an increasing 
role in feeding private industry with financial resources continually 
and on a massive scale. Pampered and boosted in this manner, private 
industry enjoyed continuous growth till 1966. Thereafter, the limitations 
to the expansion of the domestic market inevitably set in, since industrial 
expansion was geared to a market confined to the rich classes of the 
country. Since 1966, therefore, the problem of idle capacity in the 
-industrial output got aggravetad, creating shortages and pressures of 
demand, raising further the price level of essential. commodities of indus- 
trial manufacture. The situation has deteriorated owing to the speculative 
hoarding and black market sales of essential commodities. Price rises are 
inevitably followed by, demands from the organised sector to keep up 
their real incomes, Examined in relation to the 1939 level, the real 
income of the industrial workers has in fact registered a decline. 

Itis clear that the unduly large increase in money supply through 
the expansion of bank credit and deficit financing in the last few years has 
been accompanied by a persistent shortfall in the expansion of, output 
especially in the industrial sector, diversion of real resources and supplies ` 
to the stepped up war effort and an increase in the power of the rich 
farmers and speculative hoarders over the economy. Consequently, the 
excess demand over supply has been tremendous, creating. undue pressure 
on the general price level, especially those of essential commodities which 
affect adversely the cost of living of the common man. 

The major thrust in the agricultural sector has been the technologi- 
cal innovations, namely irrigated cultivation, improved and hybrid varie- 
ties of seeds, chemical fertilisers and mechanisation with an obvious basis 
on capital intensification. Capital has been liberally made available to 
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the ‘credit worthy’ cultivators through the public sector financial agen- 


cies. The beneficiaries of the so-called green revolution have.naturally, 


been the rich landowners, while the possible benefit of expanded produc- 


tion in terms of lower prices is denied to the consumers due to the operas , - - 


tion of unhealthy trade practices ofzxmiddle-men, hoaders and speculators. 

The crop pattern? has been distorted as a result ofan irrational 
relative price structure as can be seen from the expansion of the area 
under wheat to the detriment of the production of pulses, millets and. . 
other foodrains. In Punjab, for example, an increase of over 6 lakh ` 


hectares under wheat was accompanied by a decline of 4 lakh hectares, . E 


under gram; in Haryana four more Jakh hectares under wheat. was. 
cropped at the expense of 2.5.Jakh "hectares of gram. In UP, the figures 
were 19 lakh hectares under wheat againsta decline of 5 lakh hectares 
of gram. 

Though the expansion in wheat: production is ahead of „demand, . 
serious shortages are felt in other foodgrains. Growth rates in availability 
and demand of foodgrains indicate serious imbalances., - i 





Peers 


Percent growth in i Percent growth’ in 





‘availability ‘demand (estimated) - 
1952-53 to 1968-69 - 1952-53 to 1968-69. , 
(Rie - 216 777 "o 254. 
Wheat di 5.79 NR 3.00 
Coarse cereals “cg L4l . 7 l 2.40 





The widening gap between availabity and demand in foodgrains has 


hit hardest the entire landless, poor peasants and small farmers (owning - 


less than 5 acres) who meet three’ quarters of their cereal requirements 
from markets. These sections constitute roughly more than 50 per cent 
of the total population. - 2 T i 
The build-up and storage of stocks are costly operations. Advances 
.against ` foodgrains procurement last year amounted to Rs 400 crore. 
The problem in wheat is a problem of imbalance. Between 1964-65 and 
1970-71, the production increased at a compound rate of 14 per cent. 
Considering the compound growth rate of population in this period 
around 2 per cent per annum with a per capita real expenditure growth 
of 3 per cent and the income elasticity of demand for wheat being unity, 
the requirements of wheat have increased only about 5 per cent. This 
excess supply over demand should normally have resulted in a fall in 
wheat prices. But the fact that the price of this grain has gone up is an 
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indication of how dominant and powerfull are the interersts who control 
the marketed surplus. The increase in the staying power could only be 
explained in terms of liberal credit and vicious- role played by black 
money facilitating large-scale hoarding leading to the artificial scarcities. 

The whole tragedy in relation to sugar production and distribution 
is all due to anarchic planning. It isa matter of controversy that after 
three years of sugar boom the Government was unable to see what was 
coming. In the fat years of sugar overproduction, the’Government subsi- 
dised the sugar barons to the full. In the lean years with substantial 
shortages, they helped the millowners to fleece the consumers through 
exorbitant open market prices. An outstanding example of this is the 
recent policy announcement of Government granting tax rebates ofthe 
order of Rs 20-40 per quintal to enable the monopolists to “exploit the 
situation to the maximum possible extent. 

The Government is proposing to widen the scope of the public dis- 
tribution programme with the ostensible purpose of restraining the infla- 
tionary pressure and also ensuring some measure of protection'to the 
vulnerable sections of the population. The public distribution machinery 
channelised about 10.1 million tonnes foodgrains in 1965 and 14.1 million 
tonnes in 1969. The amount steadily declined thereafter and it was 8.9 
million tonnes in 1970. The relatively easy supply position resulted in 
excess stocks with the FCI ; to get rid of these, the Corporation entered . 
into open market operations. Making hay while the sun shine, the 
traders went into a buying spree and built up their own stocks. The open 
sales were a flop as far as their effect on prices was concerned, as the 
traders, after cornering as much as they could, held back from selling. 
When the availability of foodgrains was not a problem, the public distri- 
bution system failed to influence.prices; in the sprialling price situation, 
the Government, ironically, comes out to curb it through the very same 
distribution strategy. 

Of course, the Government assures supply of foodgrains ‘at reason- 
able prices’ through ‘the fair price shops. The abuses of the fair price 
shops are too well-known. In scarcity conditions the particular food- 
grain in demand goes under and leaks out. The rural poor, in any 
case, can buy only a very limited quantity at a time and that rules out 
the stock position in fair price shops affording them any advantage. The 
supply ofthe very foodgrains needed by the rural poor is not being 
arranged by the fair price shops as the stocks are mostly of wheat. In the 
case of sugar, the Government proposes to use the fair price shops for 
70 per centof the sugar produced. One can imagine what is going to 
happen when the rest of 30 per cent is allowed to flow into the open 
market. 

The government has announced its intention to import 50,000 tonnes 
of pulses, which amount to about 4.5 per cent of the total production. 
The production of pulses does not show an increase over 1955-56 level 
which means that the total availability is steadily declining. The amount 
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of pulses available per capita has declined from 56.7 per cent grams per 
day in 1950 to about 50.1 grams per day in 1970. The shortfall is likely 
to be more during the current year. The prices of pulses have soared up 
five times since 1955-56 (while they have a little more than doubled in 
the case of cereals) . 

It is maintained that deficit financing up to a point required to 
meet the increased monetary requirements due to expanded production 
is non-inflationary. However, in view of the need to finance crash rabi pro- 
grammes and to provide relief to drought and flood-affected areas, borrow- 
ing to the tune of Rs 108 crores will be resorted to. The relief operations 
have just begun and the needs of the situation might lead to further 
deficit financing. : 

The Government further gives assurances that the agricultural pro- 
duction will be stepped up, the industrial production is picking up, that 
efforts would be made to curb non-essential expenditure and that, to 
keep tight the credit machinery with a view to checking speculative acti- 
vities, they will make efforts to raise additional resources and try to 
counter tax evasion. These are pious assurances given inca crisis-ridden 
situation and they will not be finding implementation as long as the 
State apparatus is working for the interests of the propertied classes. The 
root of the present malady—the phenomenal price rise and the cutting 
down in the meagre standard of living of the people, lies in the concen- 
tration of the means of production in a few, whose asset and 
income positions keep on going high The expansion in the agricultural 
sector continues in such a manner asto give huge returns to the rich 
farmers. The increasing income of the rich farmers helps to provide a 
market for the manufactured .articles of industry. The rich capitalist 
farmer and the industrial capitalist thus support one another, for 
high gains. This process is helped by increasing indirect taxes on 
essential commodities of common consumption, deficit financing- which 
cuts into the standard of the poor people, the salary and wage earners, 
and helps to transfer the resources to the business-industry group, which 
_uses it for further raising their asset and income position. 

The first imperative is to make a complete reversal of economic 
policies to ensure that the production pattern is not made according to 
the needs of the privileged classes but in the interest of the society as a 
whole. The surplus should be reinvested for creating productive 
capital while the expansion of _non-productive expenditure has to be 
curbed, The parallel economy of black money which is eroding the 
national economy, distorting the production pattern of the country and 
encouraging the flow of resources into the luxury consumption of good 
must be eliminated. Even if the internal production of non-essential 
commodities is restricted, smuggling will be rampant so long as the 
black money is in circulation. For curbing black money, demonetisa- 
tion is the immediate step, but as a long-term measure it is essential to 
curb the fields for speculative activity. This means that the wholesale 
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trade in foodgrains and industrial raw-materials has to be taken over by 
the Government. The curbing of monopolies and speculative trade would 
put some check on the enormous income accruing to the affluent classes. 
It will also avoid the consequent perversions of priorities of production 
which are governed by the effective demand backed i money (white and 
black) and not by social needs. 
As an immediate measure it is essential to provide for the mono- 
poly procurement of the entire surplus in foodgrains and their actual 
: distribution through statutory rationing. It is necessary to provide work, 
particularly in areas which are hit by scarcity conditions. These are 
only short-term measures to tide.over the present: crisis. In the longer 
run, the need is to use the resource of the nation for expanding produc- 
tion according to social needs. The control of monopoly houses, both 
^ Indian and foreign, over the industrial sector, the continuance of feudal 
- and senii-feudal relations in agriculture and the increasing dependence 
-of:the economy ‘on imperialist countries for capital and technical aid keep 
- the'‘production base narrow. Oaly through a complete reversal of the 
wptésent economic policies will it be possible for us to expand the pro- 
waizétion base, ensure equitable distribution of goods and services and 
control the inflationary rise in prises. 
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RECENTLY a leader of Meghalaya Pradesh Youth Congress decla- 

red that “Smt Indira Gandhi has tremendous ‘weakness’ for tribal people ` 

and her devoted concern for their progress and prosperity is beyond imagi- 

nation.” ‘Therefore, one would imagine that under such personally 

committed guidance the government’s development programmes would 

shöwsome measure of success at least in- Meghalaya, which has a pre- 

dottiinantly tribal population. £ 

* This, however, is not the case. The Secretary of the Assam Govern- 

: ment’ who was in charge of planning in Meghalaya until recently, summed 
up the’ experience of twentyfive years of Congress rule as follows : 

* "The overall impression one gets of the Meghalaya economy is that 

at best (italics ours) the United Khasi and Jaintia Hills district can 

*'Be said to be keeping up with Assam in the agricultural sphere, 

P while the Garo Hills district: is lagging behind with its per capita 

^ income from agriculture even having: registered a slight fall. The 

*'position of Assam vis-a-vis the other states is also not happy with its 

pen capita income placing it seventh among: the states compared to 


der. 
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its second position in 1948-49. The upper and lower boundaries of 

Meghalaya’s per capita income should be between 80% and 

60% of Assam’s per capita income. If we take the per capita’ 

income of Meghalaya at 60% of Assam’s figure, the per capita 

- income of Meghalaya works out at Rs 235 on the basis of a 3-year 

(1963-66 ) average. - The figures on the basis of 70% and. 

80% of Assam’s figures come to Rs 275 and Rs 314 respec 

tively. The first two figures would make Meghalaya the poorest 

state in India while the latter figure would also keep Meghalaya well 

below the corresponding all-India figure.? 
Nor i is this situation something new." It has been a long-term trend. If 
we look at the family expenditure in the Garo Hills for 1962, we find that 
food items constituted 75.26 per cent, of which over half was obtained in 
kind.3 Cash purchases, however, predominated with regard to non-food 
items (11.63 per cent). ‘The remaining 13.11 per cent was spent on 
clothing and other purchases, again mainly -in cash. 

' The income figures show that 71.46 per cent of the income was from 

agriculture and animal husbandary.* Trade, transport, etc., contributed 
only 12.01 per cent, of which handicrafts constituted only 2.60 per cent. 
The rest had to be made up by wage labour, which constituted 16.53 per 
cent of the income. That this was inadequate is brought out by, the fact 
that, while the average net income was Rs 862.56, the expenditure 
amounted to Rs 883.10. The expenditure on food items alone was : 
Rs 664.63 -while the income from agriculture and animal husbandary 
(including that consumed at home) was Rs 645.15. Further, 75.89 per 
cent of the total number of loans taken were for family maintenance, 
constituting 69.21 percent of the amount.® It is clear, therefore, that the 
snbsistence economy of the tribals was being eroded and even wage 
labour did not provide enough to meet their budgetary requirements. 
Nor were the burdens being equally distributed, for we find that while 
67.23 per cent of the families were living below the ‘average’ gross income, 
there was a class of 2.05 per cent earning above Rs 3.000, of whom only - 
a handful of contractors earning fortunes on an all-India scale dominated 
the economy.? - 

Nor has the situation improved if we look at the employment figures 
with 1966 as a base." While the major profits, especially from forestry, 
grain trade and. the illegal Indo-Bangla Desh smuggling’ which has in- 
creased six times in thelast year, go to the private sector, its role as an 
employer has been deplorable, especially in predominantly tribal areas 
‘like the Garo Hills. Taking March 1966 as.100, the private sector 

employment index fell to 79.8 in 1967, 68.4.in 1969, and remained static 
in 1970. "There was improvement in 1971 (theindex being 110.7 with 
1969 as 100) which has declined once more to 97 even in rélation to 1969. 
Thus there has-been a stready decline in the employment opportunities in 
the private sector since 1966. 

The public sector, in spite of its. attempts to bale out the private 
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sector, has barely managed to keep its head above water. On the same 
base as above, its record is as follows : 119.2 for 1967, 97.2 for 1969, more 
or less static is 1970 at 100.5 (on the 1969 base), 109.5 in 1971 and 133 
in 1972. However, had all these figures been on a 1966 base, the employ- 
ment figures would show more clearly a situation of stagnation coupled 
„with periodic crises. The private sector, of course, registers a steady 
decline as it has no compunctions about the effect of its inroads into the 
subsistence economy: 

The same trend as that of the sixties continues and the Garo Hills 
District Annual Area Employment Market Report for the year ending 
31st March 1972 notes : 

On the surplus side unskilled workers without any technical or 

vocational training or work experience seeking jobs .of unskilled 

nature and fresh matriculates and H S L C passed applicants seeking 
white-collar jobs continued to cover the large portion ofthe Live 

Register as usual. 

Thus it would seem that even ‘concern’ and ‘interest’ beyond imagination 
could not prevent the further impoverishment of the-tribal people. Was 
it because of the lack of understanding of the pr oblems the people were 
facing in the area? Not exactly. An article in the AICC Economic 
Review, 1969 pointed out clearly : 

As there is equality of income at low subsistence level and a. part 

of family wealth can be built by. mutual labour exchange or aid 

among families of same kinship or village, the saving habit is 
scarcely developed in a tribal society. Capital formation was, there- 
fore, almost absent during the pre-independence days. Since indepen.. 
dence, increased state investment increased the flow of money into 
the hills, but could not create demand from the stagnating low level 
of living of an apparently contented people. On the contrary, it has 
inflated the income of a class of non-tribals and of a small section of the 
literate tribals, mostly agents of outside contractors, who in their turn divert 
their extra income in uneconomic channels like building residential houses, 
purchasing conventional necessities and luxury goods, without iuvesting the 
extra income for further returns. Capital formation, therefore, has not been 
promoted form among the iribals even in these days.9 (italics ours) 
This isan ideal situation for the Indian capitalists who are the main. 
beneficiaries of the government's policy of “severe restraints on the con- 
sumption of the masses ofthe population while, at the same time, 
enabling the richer stratum of society a high level of conspicuous con- 
sumption in the form of incentive goods."? 

At this point it is worth studying the general strategy of Tribal. 
Development as outlined in the Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes (1969-70) to see what understanding 
prompts the strategy and what gaps, if any, exist in this understanding. 

'The Fourth Plan priorities were as follows : 

i) Utmost priority was to be accorded to programmes for in- 
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' creasing ADEM production including’ soil conservation and 
minor irrigation. . » 

ii) Second priority was to bé given to programmes for diversifying 

and modernising occupational patterns of landless labourers. 

ii). Third priority was to be given to the development . of animal 

husbandry in areas where tribal communities maintained 

appreciable number of cattle.?° à 
Basically, there is nothing new about this strategy apart from be: nga 
salvage measure. What we learn from it is that tribals are largely agri- 
culturists and that both pressure on land and alienation have reduced a 
certain percentage of them to the status of landless labourers. However, 
even as a salvage measure, such a strategy is bound to fail in attempting 
to solve the problem of tribal populations because it completely neglects 
the fact that tribal people, even when they do attempt or are forced by 
circumstances to attempt to change from a subsistence-based economy^ 
to a production-oriented one, they are left to the mercies of the profiteers 
who control the market: the grain merchants, contractors and money- 
lenders. 
A recent example from ‘his Garo Hills would suffice to show how 
‘disastrous such a policy can prove to agriculturists. Reliable information 
from a field survey indicates that the tribal farmers of the area responded 
very favourably to the fact that ginger sold at Rs 68 to Rs 70 per maund 
in 1968-69. Asa result, in 1971-72 a bumper harvest-of 3,500 metric tons 
came on the market and the price fell locally to Rs 3 to Rs 4 per maund. 
The ineffectiveness of the Government’s attempt to control the state of 
affairs can be gauged from the fact that in spite of a last minute rush to 
buy ginger at Rs 8 per maund, the Government cooperatives succeeded 
in buying only 43 metric tons! Such a feeble performance can only 
underline the complete inability of the government to cope even with an 
accidental implementation of its avowed purpose.. 

To realise the full impact of this, one has only to hear accounts of 
how poor farmers trudged as far as ten miles from their villages with 
their produce on their backs to be met by traders who refused to buy 
ginger until it was late and they had to get back. Then they snapped up 
the ginger at throwaway prices. In some areas, the desperate farmers 
actually left their produce by the road side rather than carry it back. 
This the profiteers got hold of. free. 

Further, the refusal of the government to regulate the market has 
resulted in the influx of outsiders who control the trade in agricultural 
produce, largely from Goalpara district in Assam. In fact, 197-172 figures 
ofregistered non-tribal traders indicate that 511 out of a total of 777 
are resident of outside the district. The bulk of the profit from the trade 
‘in agricultural goods, therefore, leaves the area. Similarly, the PWD, 7 
_ forest department and transport-contracts are also controlled by outsiders, 
resulting in the curious situation where in many cases the bulk of the funds 
allocated to the district never even enter it. . 
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As for soil conservation and minor irrigation, they are marginal to 
immediate needs. First, as in Parvathipurm Agency,!! much of the irri- 
gable land is in the hands of non-tribals. The tribals’ lands constitute, 
by and large, hilly tracts whose fertility is much reduced by shifting 
agriculture. Water sources are drying up because of the pressure on land, 
and irrigation on any meaningful scale is impossible on account of the 
lack of power. 

Even where reclamation is possible, the cost and pressure on land 
make it impossible for the average farmer. For example the cost of 
terracing 12 bighas of land would be Rs 25,000. To add to it, such lands 

‘need to be kept under green manure for two years on account of their 
impoverishment by several centuries of slash-and-burn cultivation.” These 
conditions make it impossible for the farmer to go in for development. 


He has neither the capital nor the surplus land to be able to afford such . 


schemes, ; 

Further, it has been alleged that ‘‘individual initiative and enter- 
preneurial ability also suffer from a great strain as the structure 
and content of tribal society inhibits their growth. In the matrilineal 
societies of the Garos and Khasis (where wives are the owners of property 
and their husbands managers), the male’s role in the economic enterprise is 
suppressed by their customary laws of inheritance through the mother, 
depriving sons of the fruits of their labour because, according to custom, 
any male member of society has no right to property even when it is 
earned by him: The .predominance of community or joint rights, 
privileges and duties in tribal society relegates individual initiative toa 
secondary position and status.” : . 

Whatever the merits of this argument, the facts appear to support 


the view that it is the interpretation of precapitalist institutions and their. 


use by the class.controlling the State that are crucial as regards their 
functioning in a particular manner. For example, the very institution 
of matriliny is conducive to the increased activity of outside contractors 
who avoid income tax by conducting their business in the name of their 
tribal wives. On the other hand, “loans are not given to farmers, 


though some farmers have applied for such agricultural loans as for start- - 


ing mechanised farming. It is earmarked that their applications have 
been turned down because the properties offered for mortgage were in the names 
of ther wives"4 (Italics ours). It is evident, therefore, that matrilineal inheri- 
tance is allowed to function as an asset for the outside contractors while it becomes 
an obstacle for the tribal farmer. Should one, then, treat these attempts to 
‘aid’ tribal people as anything more than a hoax? ` 

The question becomes even more pertinent when we Asche that 


in many areas ‘‘the responsibility for implementation of Tribal Develop- 


ment Programmes at the village, block and. district levels, was 
entrusted to village Panchayats, Panchayat Samitis and Zila Pari- 
‘shads and they were given considerable powers," which resulted “in 
the dominance of non-tribal people in Sharing political and economic 
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power, the tribal people, who were directly dependent on them for their liveli- 
hood (Italics ours), could not derive sufficient benefit from this arrange- 
ment.” Further, “even in areas where there wasa majority of tribal 
people, they would elect as ‘Sarpanchas’ the non- tribals on whom they 
were economically dependent,'"!5 ; 

. The same source points out how, by a curious oversight in favour 
of the employers against the employees, “specific funds allotted to the Schedu- 
led Tribes under the jurisdiction of Panchayat Samitis are usually merged 
with other funds. In many cases it was observed that either the funds 
were diverted for other purposes or not utilised in time and in the manner 
specified in the scheme despite the fact that “the funds earmarkéd for the 

: Scheduled Tribes by the Government of India or the state governments, 

are so earmarked under a specific Article of the Constitution and their 
diversion for other purposes is not only MoDEopet but also unconstitu- 
tional.’*18 

This offensive on TA poor and oppressed is not restricted to the 
tribes alone, nor is it restricted to backward areas. 

For instance, a scheme for subsidy to landless Harijins in Punjab 

was launched in 1956-57, but only 2,000 families have ‘bsen settled 

on 4,000 hectares of land. Under the scheme a subsidy of Rs 2000 

has been given to each beneficiary who had to. raise an additional 

Rs 2,500 to buy land. This stipulation proved beyond several 

Harijans. They could not get loans from commercial banks because 

they failed to provide security. The scheme thus helped mostly 

upper-class Harijans. Some-beneficiaries bought land and even 

sold it at high rates to non-Harijans.!? 
Then, its failure was almost assured as “about Rs 2.30 lakhs was provided 
for such,subsidy in 1969-70. - The utilisation totalled Rs 1.64 lakhs. The 
allocation was reduced to Rs 1.60 lakhs in.1970-71. While the subsidy 
was raised from Rs 2,000 to Rs 5,000 in view of the rise in land prices, 
the total allocation remained at the same level. The number of bene- 
ficiaries has come down from 80 to 32. This year also no increase has 
been made in the allocation:"18 

Further, just as in Meghalaya, the Government sets up bodies to 
‘aid’ the oppressed and then makes sure they cannot avail of the oppor- 
tunity. For example, “the government set up sometime ago the 
Scheduled Castes Land Development and Financial Corporation with a 
capital of Rs 5 crores. It has advanced loans totalling Rs 1.5 crores, but 
the corporation does not accept mud-huts of Harijans as security for 
loans.’*1° . 

The other side of the coin is the aid the government willingly offers 
to the businessman. It comes as no surprise, therefore, when one of the 
leading lights of planning in Meghalaya recommends that : 

First, financial incentives to firms could be improved by making 

them more predictable and so less subject to separate negotiation, 

and by increasing their value in the form of some kind 'of capital 
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incentives. Second, Meghalaya could be made more attractive to 
industrialists by increased spending on the social infrastructure, and 
by the increased .provision of ‘craftsman and: labour training 
schemes. Finally, it is possible that development process would be 
accelerated, if policies were directed towards the encouragement of 
growth-points within Meghalaya.’’?° 
From this perspective, the aim of the Government's tribal. development 
policy becomes clear : ruin the subsistence farmer, losen his hold over 
land and turn him into a labourer. This makes the ‘second priority’ of 
the Commissioner's report comprehensible. The tribal people are not 
only to be cheated of the mineral and other resources of their lands but 
they are also to be handed over tothecapitalists as labour trained at public 
expense. s 
However, they are likely to be disappointed in this endeavour as is 
indicated by the unwillingness of the beneficiaries of such concessions to 
actually start production once they have got hold of the licences. Their 
aim is to maximise profit without necessarily increasing production pro- 
portionally. "This is underlined by the unwillingness of a leading con- 
tractor of Meghalaya (who earned Rs 50 lakhs from one contract alone 
in 1971-72 and who controls a number of fields including the exploitation 
of forests) to invest Rs 9 lakhs in a profitable industry without demand- 
ing that the government should train his personnel for him. Such men 
merely represent a massive annual drain from already backward areas. 
By underwriting their activities the Government will only intensify the 
problems of such areas with no appreciable benefit to either the people 
or the administration. 
-. Itis not as if there were no alternative. Commenting on develop- 
ments in the area, the writer in the AICC Economic Review notes : 
it should not be thought that all the features of a tribal soctety are 
outmoded and, hence, are to be equally discarded. ‘Hills people 
are inherently democratic and social minded. Ifany legislation 
is attempted to introduce, private ownership of land for developing 
individual economic enterprises, it will amount to going back from 
some features of socialism to the institution of private property and 
corrupt capitalism. Rather, land being the main source of living 
"for the tribals, any land reform in their areas is expected to develop 
~ dynamism in their society by accommodating demands for social 
ownership and individual initiative. These aspects may be reflec- 
ted in and brought to relief by the development of cooperative enter- 
prises in the hill areas.?! 
Needless to say, such suggestions, being as they are against the basic 
class interest of a ruling class bent on defending the private ownership 
of the means of production, will be aired to pacify intellectuals and then 
shelved. If they are implemented, it will be to defeat them in a manner 
consistent with a government making a desperate bid to preserve the 
private appropriation of the fruits of social production in spite of this 
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system having reached its limit on a world scale and its being superse- 
ded by socialism. Even coopzratives, when no attempt is made to regulate the 
anarchy of market forces, will only lead to further impoverishment and inroads into 
"the subsistence of the tribal people. : 

Once basic class interests are challenged; undemocratic’ attempts at 
suppressing the tribal peoples’ movements for the preservation of egali- 
tarianism are bound to follow. Already strategic demographic reorgani- 

_ sation is being mooted in the Meghalaya area under the pretence that 
“regrouping of villages would not- only make the provision of basic 
facilities an easy and cheaper task but would also lead to settled modes of 
cultivation, thus doing away with the wasteful and uneconomic method 
of shifting cultivation.”?* 

Given the fact that only 11 per cent?? of.the -worst-affected arca can 
at best be served by such methods, and even this by spending enormous 
sums of money, it is clear that the purpose of regrouping is other than 

. philanthropic. It is obvious from the experience of the US-style ‘stra- 
- tegic hamlets’ in the Mizo hills and the tribal wars of the Indian Govern- 
' ment that there is no limit to which a bankrupt Government will not go 

to implement its anti-people policies. CR'N 
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BOOK REVIEW 


CHRISTOPHER CAUDWELL, ROMANCE AND REALISM : A STUDY 
IN ENGLISH BOURGEOIS LITERATURE, (ed) Samuel Hynes, 
Princeton University Press, 1970. 


THE most remarkable fact about Christopher Caudwell was not his 
versatility, but the astonishing rapidity with which his intellect ripened. 
The versatility of his talent is evident from his writings which include 
several crime novels, a serious novel, poems, books on aviation, a mock- 
epic, two volumes of (Kafkaesque stories), three plays and above all his 
literary theoretical studies like Fusion and Reality, Studies in a Dying Culture, 
etc. Till 1934, his 26th year, he-seems to have led an apolitical life of a 
professional writer producing miscellaneous stuff of indifferent value. 
Sometime in 1934 he became a Marxist and in the brief span of three 
years he wrote all his literary theoretical works on which his fame as -a 
Marxist literary scholar rests today. 

Caudwell was brought up as a Roman Catholic and had his schooling 
at a Benedictine school. From the age of 15 he was a professional jour- 
nalist and writer. He did not have a university career. Nor was he 
associated with the trendy left intellectuals of the thirties, many of 
whom later proved their inability to distinguish left from right. Caudwell 
was in search of an integrated Weltanschauung, one that would satisfy 
his emotional, scientific, and artistic needs. He found that in. Marxism. 
Before he joined the Communist Party he wrote in a letter : 

As long as there was adisintegration I had necessarily an unsafe pro- 
visional attitude to reality, a somewhat academic superficial attitude 
... The remedy is nothing so simple as a working-over and polishing 
up of prose, but to come to terms with myself and my environment. 
His joining the party wasa decisive step in the process of coming to 
terms with himself and his environment. His sense of freedom and 
responsibility makes him say : : $ 
_ A revolutionary must be a member of the revolutionary party. He 
must participate in its problems and help to form its tactics. He 
must execute the plans it has formed and which he has helped to 
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' form. He must cooperate in settling, and then accept and imple-. 
ment the Party line. He must work loyally inside his group, and 
perform his small or large share of the common plan. As long as 


he.remains outside this revolutionary party, it is a’sign that although | i 


he believes in the need for a revolution he remains a bourgeois. 
When he decided to embrace Communism he did not go straight to 
King’s Street, London, to be the literary editor of the Party organ. He 
quietly settled down in a working class district near the East London 
docks so that he could be one of the anonymous proletariat. During 
the period (a little more than a year) of his membership, he did ordinary 
work of the Party like bill-posting, slogan-chalking, etc. In December 
1937 he drove an ambulance to Spain where he joined the International 
Brigade. On his very first day of combat he was killed. In my day- 
dreams I have often speculafed about what would have happened had 
Caudwell remained in England. Perhaps he would have become an 
English Lukacs ! À A ) 

In his theoretical writings Caudwell wanted to integrate as many ` 
branches of learning as possible within the basic framework of Marxism. 
He entertained a kind of Renaissance ambition: to inherit the sum of 
human knowledge. He knew what Lenin said.: 

Communism becomes án empty phrase, a mere facade, 'and the 

communist a mere bluffer, if he has not worked over in his cons- 

ciousness the whole inheritance of human knowledge. 
~- It is obvious that in today’s conditions no single individual can 
fulfil this task thoroughly ; but it has to be emphasised ‘that everyone, 
who aspires to deserve the name of a Communist, has to persevere along 
this path, however modest may be the stride he takes. 

. The circumstances of a critic'slife are not, in the ultimate analysis, 
relevant in the assessment ofthe value of his ideas. But in the case 
of Caudwell (and of Ralph Fox) every commentator is reminded of his 
sense of total commitment to an idea. The shortcomings of Caudwell’s 
writings deserve criticism. But the kind of total commitment to the 
revolution that he illustrated in his life and writings is something we 
should be proud to emulate. f 

The Modern Quarterly discussion of Caudwell- (1951) revealed how 
sharply divided was the British Marxist opinion on the value of his 
achievement. But it is worth mentioning that-while Maurice Cornforth, 
a trained philosopher, and J D Bernal, an active scientist, severely criti- 
sised Caudwell, George Thomson, a profound literary scholar, found in 
in him a rich mine of ideas. ` 

Professor Samuel Hynes, who has written the editorial introduc- 
duction to Romance and Realism shows genefous understanding in assessing 
' Caudwell’s place in English Marxist criticism. George Moberg is said 
to have completed a full-length biography of Caudwell. Lawrence and 
Wishart have published a sympathetic critical treatment of, Caudwell 
under the title The Function of Literature written by David N Margolies. 
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Romance and Realism does suffer from major flaws. The attempt to en- 
compass an entire epoch spanning three centuries in an essay of 190 pages 
was bound to result in a certain irritating sketchiness. The reduction of 
the complexities of forms and techniques to the simplicities of the socio- 
economic basis vitiates the process of evaluation. It cannot be said that 
the present essay marks a significant advance on the parallel chapters’ in 
Illusion and Reality, “The Development of Modern Poetry" and “The 
English Poets". But it contains brilliant observations regarding the 
sociological and intellectual determinants of many English ‘novelists. 

Caudwell exposes the absurdity of the subjective-objective dicho- 
tomy in literature by pointing out that subject and object are not mutua- 

']ly exclusive opposites. He goes on to say : 

as long as we suppose subject and object self-determined, forgetting 

that the subject, as part of reality, is tied to the object, and vice-: 

versa, we get these contradictions and with them the pointless dua- 
lisms that make use of ‘subjective’ and ‘objective’ as literary criteria, 
both misleading and time-wasting. 

Many writers are dealt with in a cursory manner. But the brief 
analyses he offers of Hardy and Kipling are penetrating indeed. His 
discussion of what he terms as the epistemological crisis in the novel since 
Henry James is particularly revealing. 

The crisis was ‘the discovery of the reality of bourgeois norms, 

hitherto taken as absolute, whether in art, society, or, physics. It 

was the discovery that the mind of the bourgeois observer, in which 
these norms of perception or reflection or action were established, was 

itself determined by the environment on which it imposed these norms. . 
Caudwell relates it to the crisis in physics brought about by the theory of 
relativity. The distortions and limitations of the modern bourgeois nove- 
lists are seen by Caudwell in the light of their inability to solve the crisis 
of the point of view. f 

Caudwell criticises Eliot’s doctrine of the poetic mind functioning 
like a catalyst in poetic creation. According to Caudwell it is “the 
typical bourgeois myth of the free man, the undetermined observer, the 
man who participates in social process without being affected by it. Even 
the analogy is fallacious. Any reaction hastened by a catalyst can take 
place without that particular catalyst, but no one has yet seen poems 
created without a mind. The theory of ideas and emotions contained in 
a mind, which remains aloof from them, is as illogical and absurd as a red 
hot poker in which the iron is aloof from the heat." 

In all his mature writings Caudwell pleaded for a scientific approach 
to the discussion of different intellectual disciplines—an approach which 
would explore their mutual determinations and interconnections even: 
while recognising the fact that each has a distinguishable sphere where 
the laws of other spheres should not be mechanically imported. Despite 
its flaws Romance and Realism is a valuable addition to British Marxist 
criticism. MOHAN THAMPI 
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` EMS NAMBOODIRIPAD 


Humanism and Class Struggle in Literature 


‘FIRST Man, then Marxism’ was. the formula given by a 
group of pro-Right Communist writers in Malayalam, con- 
tained in the document presented to a Writers’ Conference 
organised along with the ninth Congress of the Right Com- 
munist Party held at Cochin in September-October 1971. 


This was too much even for such a well-known Right 
Communist leader and theoretician as K Damodaran, the 
editor ofthe theoretical monthly of the Right Communist 
party in Malayalam—Marxist Veekshanam. He wrote in a 
signed article in his magazine that when he read the: docu- 
ment, he felt like running about the whole world, shouting 
‘Marxism minus man equals Zero’. He went on to explain 
at length how Marx as an individual and his whole theory 
is an example ofrealhumanism, the entire theoretical and 
practical activity of Marx having been directed towards the 
up-lifting of man. 


Damodaran is, no doubt, still a confirmed revisionist. He . 
is a fanatical believer in the need of unity between the 
Communist and Socialist parties and the ruling Congress 
headed by Indira Gandhi. He is one with the above 
mentioned group of Malayalam writers in that it was the 
‘sectarianism’ of the Communist writers, inspired by the 
leadership of the then undivided C P I, that led to the dis- 
ruption of the Progressive Writers’ movement after the 1947 
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political changes in India. He has, however, not been able to shake off 
his original moorings in Marxist theory. He is, therefore, seriously 
concerned that some of his colleagues should have subscribed to the 
theory according to which ‘man’ is beyond and above Marxism. 

If Damodaran were consistent in his theoretical understanding that 
there is not, and cannot be, dichotomy between man and Marxism, he 
would have seen that the very formula which he has subjected to fierce 
criticism has its roots in the revisionist view which he himself holds, 
and according to which the Party of the proletariat should colla- 
borate with the Party of the landlords and the bourgeoisie, headed by 
the big bourgeoisie collaborating with imperialism. For, the essence of 
the dichotomy between man and Marxism is the denial of class struggle 
in the development of man. The revisionist concept of collaboration 
between the opposing classes is also a form of the very same denial of 
class struggle, though a little less crude than the dichotomy between man 
and Marxism. 

For a proper understanding of the issues involved, it is necessary 
to outline in brief the controversy which led to the break up of the Pro- 
gressive Writers’ movement after 1947—a break up which is ascribed to 
the ‘sectarianism’ of the Communist Party, both by Damodaran and the 
group of Communist writers whom he criticises. The Communist and 
non-Communist progressive writers who collaborated in the pre-1947 
period fell out with one another, because August 15, 1947 marked the 
beginning of a new phase of class struggle. Different assessments of the 
political changes‘that occurred then saw the two groups of writers in 
opposite camps, making the non-Communist writers take up anti-Commu- 
nist positions on a number of issues. Some of the arguments advanced 
by them against the Communist Party and Communist writers were : 

—that Communism is relevant in the economic and political fields, 
but not in the field of art and literature ; 

—that Communist writers, in their anxiety to incorporate progressive 
content, failed to pay attention to the beauty of the form of 
literature ; 

—that the Communist Party was trying to impose on the writers 
an iron military discipline which destroys the aesthetic refine- 
ments of the writers ; so on and so forth. . 

It is obvious that the formula ‘First man, then Marxism’ is only 
the sharpest form in which the outlook underlying the above arguments 
has been expressed. Damodaran feels that it is unacceptable in this 
form, but he himself was of the opinion, (and it is to be presumed that he 
is still of the opinion) that the leadership of the C P I should have com- 
promised with the arguments mentioned above. 

As a matter of fact, the above arguments, as well as their fierce and 
sharpest expression in the above formula, are a complete negation of the 
basic theoretical concept of Marxism. For, Marxism holds that the 
individual man, the society of which he is a member and the material 
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universe out of which human society has arisen and is developing, are 
all integrated with one another. Non-Communist ‘theoreticians, on the 
other hand, put the individual man above the society of which he is a 
member, as well as above the material universe around him. 

The essence of the, Marxist world outlook consists in the recogni- 
tion that man is great, has developed his talents and capacities precisely 
because he is a member of the society and as such acts upon (and is in 
turn being acted upon by) society and the material universe around it. 
Explaining the principal features of the Marxist dialectical method and 
the Marxist philosophical materialism, Stalin points out : 

... no phenomenon in nature can be understood if taken by itself, 

isolated from surrounding phenomena, inasmuch as any phenomenon 

in any realm of nature may become meaningless to us if it is not 
considered in connection with the surrounding conditions, but 
divorced from them ; and that, vice versa, any phenomenon can be 
understood and explained if considered in its inseparable connection 
with surrounding phenomena, as one conditioned by surrounding 
phenomena. 

He quotes Engels : 

‘All nature, from the smallest thing to the biggest, from a grain of 

sand to the sun, from the protista (the primary living cell) to man, 

is in a constant state of coming into being and going out of being, 
in a constant flux, in a ceaseless state of movement and change.'? 
Stalin adds : 

.. the Marxist materialist philosophy Holds that matter, nature, 

being, is an objective reality existing outside and independent of our 

consciousness ; that matter is primary, since it is the source of sensa- 
tions, ideas, consciousness, and that consciousness is secondary, 
derivative, since it is a reflection of matter, a reflection of being ; 
that thought is a product of matter which in its development has 
reached a high degree of perfection, namely, ofthe brain, and the 
brain is the organ of thought ; and that therefore one cannot sepa- 
rate thought from matter without committing a grave error.? 

He quotes Marx : l 

‘The question of the relation of thinking to being, the relation of 

spirit to nature, is the paramount question of the whole of philo- 

sophy...The answers which the philosophers gave to this question 
split them into two great camps., Those who asserted the primacy 
of spirit to nature... comprised the camp of idealism. The others, 
who regarded nature as primary, . belong to the various schools of 
materialism.'4 

And further : 

*The material, sensuously perceptible world to which we ourselves 

belong is the only reality... Our consciousness and thinking, however 

supra-sensuous they may seem, are the product of a material, bodily 
organ, the brain. Matter is not a product of consciousness, but 
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consciousness itself is merely the highest product of matter.” 
It is this Marxist world outlook that is, in fact, denied by the non-Com- 
munist writers according to whom the aesthetic brilliance of a particular 
writer is to be seen in isolation from the material universe and from the 
human society which has given birth to him. The greatest writers who 
have made their individuality felt are, it seems, great because there was 
‘something unique and indefinable’ in their personality. This ‘unique and 
indefinable something' in their personality, it appears, has nothing to do 
either with the evolution of human society, or with the action and 
reaction between the surrounding phenomena of the material universe on 
the one hand and the society and the individual man on the other. 

This undialectial view is, of course, applicable to all great men 
—as much to military leaders, statesmen, scientists, and so on, as to 
writers and artisrs. All the great journalists, eminent philosophers, 
scientists, poets and so on are great because there is 'something unique 
and indefinable’ in their personalities. It would, therefore, appear as if 
the great classical works of world literature were written, the well-known 
works of art produced, the world-shaking scientific and geographical 
discoveries made, philosophical theories worked out, and so on, precisely 
at particular moments of history and in precisely particular countries 
only because particular individuals with those ‘indefinable qualities’ 
were born at those moments of history and in those countries, not before 
or later, nor somewhere else. Marxist theory itself would have come into 
being several centuries ago and anywhere else in the world ifonlya 
person had been born with that 'indefinable something’ possessed by a 


man born in Germany in the nineteenth century, named Karl Marx. ` 


Nor would there have been any Marxist theory if this particular person 

had not been born in Germany in the nineteenth century. 
It is this undialectical view that is firmly opposed by every Marxist. 

Once again to quote Stalin, ` 
... the source of formation of the spiritual life of society, the origin of 
social ideas, the social theories, political views and political insti- 
tutions, should not be sought for in the ideas, theories, views and 
political institutions themselves, but in the conditions of the material 
life of society, in social being, of which these ideas, theories, views, 
etc, are the reflection. Hence, ifin different periods of the history 
of society different social ideas, theories, views and political insti- 
tutions are to be observed ; if under the slave system we encounter 
certain social ideas, theories, views and political institutions, under 
feudalism others, and under capitalism still others, this is not to be 
explained by the ‘nature,’ the ‘properties’ of the ideas, theories, 
views and political institutions themselves but by the different 
conditions of the material life of society at different periods of social 
development. ; / 
Whatever is the being of a society, whatever are the conditions of 
material life of a society, such are the ideas, theories, political 
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views and political institutions of that society.® 
In this connection Stalin quotes Marx : 

‘It is not the consciousness of men that determines their being, but, on 

the contrary, their social being that determines their consciousness.’? 

-It is obvious that literature, like other manifestations of man’s 
‘spiritual life’, has its roots.in the conditions of the material life of society.. 
The brilliance of a Homer, a Kalidasa, a Shakespeare, and so on, cannot. 
be seen in isolation from the conditions of material life in their country 
of origin and in the epoch of human history in which they were born 
and did their work. For a proper appreciation of every literary work. 
therefore, it is -necessary that the critic familiarises himself with the 
material environment. and social life surrounding the author of the parti- 
cular work which is being studied. The greatness of a particular 
writer, of a particular work by -him, is the result ofa long develop- 
ment not only ofthe particular individual who has created that work 
but also of the society of which he is a member, as well as the earlier and 
contemporary connected societies without which that particular society 
cannot have come into being and continued to grow. 

It would, of course, be ridiculous to try to find a direct and 
mechanical connection between the natural and social environment in 
which a particular author is living and working, and his literary work. 
The formation of ideas is much more complex than that. Equally ridi- 
culous would it be to think that the individual author is nothing but a 
copyist who reflects his natural and social environment as a mirror re- 
flects what is. placed before it. The individual author, like the indi- 
viduals in other fields of material or intellectual production, has his 
own personality which gives its impress on the work that he produces. 
That is why the very same natural and social environment gives rise to 
different types of authors and even the same author produces works of 
different quality. 

Marxism-Leninism does not deny either the role of the individual 
or the complex process through which the individual author reacts to 
the natural and social environment. What it emphasises is only that 
the individual greatness of any eminent author (or eminent person in 
any other walk of life) is the product of the natural or social environ- 
ment in which he lives and works, that the essence of his greatness 
consists in correctly . understanding, ‘and helping the development of, 
society of which he is a member, the nation of which he isa citizen. 

It would, however, be equally ridiculous to hold that the individual 
author, his personality, his talents, and so on are.separate from and 
above his natural and social environment.: While he does, of course, add 
something of his own to the way in which his.natural and social environ- 
ment is-transformed, he cannot do it as he .pleases, For, his personality 
itself is created by that very natural and social environment | on which he. 
acts and which is transformed through his action. 

It is, for instance, unthinkable that any of the masters of world 
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literature could have been produced in the prehistoric age when man 
had reached a phase of development :which is only a little higher than 
that of the most developed species of the animal, the monkey. Even in the 
last phase of prehistoric society, man could not have produced anything 
more than the most primitive forms of dance, song and the pictorial art. 
Aesthetic refinements were made possible only after human society 
developed its productivity to such an extent that there emerged a divi- 
sion between intellectualor spiritual labour and physical labour, with 
small groups of people devoting their time for aesthetic and other forms 
of cultural activity. 

It required several generations after the emergence of such groups 
of people with leisure for intellectual or spiritual work (which, in its 
turn, was the result of the division of society into a minority of exploi- 
ters and the majority of the exploited) before the earlier primitive forms of 
song, dance, and so on, could be transformed into refined forms of art and 
literature. The earliest classical works of literature were the product ofa 
handful of cultured people thrown up by the' exploiting classes in the slave 
society (or in the Varna-Caste society in India). The very technique of 
reducing ideas to written form was a product of human society at a 
particular stage in which it had divided itself into two opposing classes— 
the exploiters and the exploited. 

The main weakness of the stand adopted by the non-Communist 
theoreticians of literature consists in their blindness to the fact that, 

The history of all hitherto existing society is the history of class 

struggles. Freeman and slave, patrician and plebeian, lord and 

serf, guild-master and journeyman, in a word, oppressor and 
oppressed, stood in constant opposition to one another, carried on 
an uninterrupted, now hidden, now open fight, a fight that each 
time ended, either in a revolutionary reconstitution of society at 
large, or in the common ruin of the contending classes... Our epoch, 
the epoch of the bourgeoisie, possesses; howéver, this distinctive 
` feature : it has simplified the class antagonisms. Society asa whole 
is more and more splitting up into two great bostile camps, into 
two great classes directly facing each other: Bourgeoisie and 

Proletariat.® : 

The impact of the class struggle is all-pervasive. It touches every 
aspect of human life, individual as well as collective. _ In some aspects of 
human life, the reality of class struggle is apparent and cannot be con- 
cealed. Such, for instance, are the directly economic questions of wages 
and profits, rent, interest and prices, and so on, where the tenant and 
landlord, the worker and capitalist, the creditor and and debtor, and so 
on, fight their battles openly and before everybody. 

There are, however, several other aspects of human life where class 
struggle is more hidden. Such are the fields of art and literature, together 
with philosophy, religion, science and technology, and so on. Many of the 
ideas-and theories may.appear to be totally unconnected with any class 
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and, therefore, above class struggle. Closer examination would, however, 
show that behind the apparently: ‘above classs’ character of these ideas, 
theories, art forms, etc is the reality of class struggle which is, in one way 
or another, reflected even in the greatest works of art and literature. 

We may, in this connection, refer to the controversy over the slogan — 
‘art for art’s sake’—a slogan against which the Indian Progressive Writers’ 
movement entered the arena of struggle in the thirties. Marxist theore- 
ticians like Plekhanov have taken great pains to expose the falsity of 
this slogan and explained how art is a social product, serving the inte- 
rests of social development and used as a weapon of class struggle. It is, 
therefore, bound to be used by the dominant exploiting class far more 
effectively than the exploited. But to the, extent to which the latter 
acquires class consciousness and gets organised as an army fighting its 
class enemy, it too begins to use it to a limited extent. No writer, how- 
ever talented, can keep himself away from or above this class struggle 
either in life or in literature. 

This, however, does not mean that every writer is a conscious agent 
of a particular class fighting its class enemy and purposefully using the 
medium of literature as a weapon of the class struggle. It is, on the other 
hand, quite possible that most of the artists and writers, i.e, those who 
have not been equipped with the revolutionary theory of historical mate- 
rialism, subjectively think that they stand above classes. Art is, for them, 
for art’s sake. Objectively, however, they are part of the natural and 
social environment which has produced them. Their subjective feeling 
that they are producing particular works of literature for the pleasure 
of producing them cannot obviate the fact that their ‘pleasure’ itself is 
the product of the ideological or spiritual world in which they live ; their 
talent as writer, therefore, is the creature of society. Their'greatness as 
writers, therefore, cannot be considered in isolation from the social en- 
vironment of which the most important element is the class struggle. It is 
the task of literary critics to unravel the process through which the 
reality of class struggle is hidden behind the subjective ‘pleasure’ of 
the author who produces a particular work not for the advancement of 
society but for his own pleasure. 

. . Vivid examples of the class essence of the greater master pieces of 
world literature have been provided by Marx, Engels and Lenin. 
Marx’s appreciation of Balzac and Lenin’s of Tolstoy bring out clearly 
the process through which talented writers, subjectively far off from the 
exploited classes, have, because of their very talents, succeeded in un- 
consciously acting as mirrors of the fighting classes. Other Marxists 
like Plekhanov, Lunacharsky, Lukacs, Caudwell, and so on have made 
their distinctive contributions to the development of this theory. 

:; Unfortunately however, Marx, Engels and Lenin have rarely turned 
tö the subject of literary criticism. The ideological struggle that they 
waged was mainly confined to the field of political economy, philosophy, 
current politics, the perspective, strategy and tactics of the revolution, 
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and so on. They did not have the time to apply the general principles of 


historical materialism to literature as such and elaborate the laws ope- 


rating in that field. On the other hand, those who claim to be Marxists 


and Leninists have very.often tried to so ‘apply’ Marxism-Leninism to 


` literature as to make it look ridiculous. — : 

They have, for instance, made it appear as if the essence of the 
Marxist-Leninist approach to literature consists in the establishment 
of a direct connection between the economic basis of society and the 
literary productions of authors. They have also made it appear as if 
proletarian, revolutionary or progressive literature means that literature 
which directly links itself with and helps those who are waging the 
economic or political struggles. How far remote this viewpoint is from 
historical materialism will be clear from the following passage from the 
letter which Engels wrote to Bloch in 1890 : 

. history is made in such a way that the final result always arises 
from conflicts between many individual -wills, of which each in turn 
has been made what itis by a host of particular conditions of life. 
Thus there are innumerable intersecting forces, an infinite series of 
parallelograms of forces which give rise to one resultant—the 
historical event. This may again itself be viewed as the product of 
apower which works as a whole unconsciously and without volition. 
For what each individual wills is obstructed by everyone else, and 
what emerges is something which none willed. Thus history has 
proceeded hitherto in the manner ofa natural process and is essen- 
tially subject to the same laws of motion. But from the fact that 
the wills of individuals—each of whom desires what he is impelled to by 
‘his physical constitution and external, in the last resort economic circum- 
stances (either his own personal circumstances or those of society in general) 
—do not attain what they want, but emerge into an aggregate 
mean, a common resultant, it must not be concluded that they are’ 
equal to zero. On the contrary, each contributes to the resultant 
and it is to this extent included in it.? (emphasis added) 

Engels speaks in the same letter of the interconnection between the 
economic situation which isthe basis and the various elements of the: 
superstructure, and explains how, in the interaction of these forces, 
“the economic movement finally asserts itself as is necessary". i 

Criticising several ‘younger people’, including “many of the more. 
recent ‘Marxists,’ for laying stress exclusively on the economic basis,- 
Engels owns, “Marx and I are ourselves partly to blame” for it. “We 
had to emphasise the main principle vis-a-vis our adversaries, who denied 

. it, and we had not always the time, the place or the opportunity to give’ 
their due to the other elements involved in the interaction.’’}® 

If this is true of the relation between the economic basis and ihe: 
political, legal and other elements of the superstructure in general, it is all: 
the more true of literary production in which the subjective factor is even: 


more important : than in any other element of the superstructure, such as- 


ie 
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law, politics, science, and so on. (Even in these latter aspects of the 
superstructure, the subjective element does play a very important role. 
In literary and other forms of the creative art, however, the subjective 
factor, the individuality of the creative artist, is so important that it may 
` appear to be the only relevant factor). It would, therefore, be as ridiculous 
to deny the role of the individual artist in the process of aesthetic produc- 
tion as it would be to raise it to a pedestal higher than the society out of 
which the artist has been born. 

Going back to the controversy among the progressive writers in the 
forties, one may readily admit that the Communist: writers (at least in 
Malayalam literature with which the present writer is intimately connec- 
ted) did commit the mistake of trying to find a direct and mechanical 
connection between the economic and political struggle of the working 
people and the creative production of the literary workers. On the other 
hand, the non-Communist writers made it appear as if the aesthetic 
quality of a work of art is something independent of, and standing above, 
the economic and political struggles of the working people. Both denied, 
in fact, the need for a painstaking study of the process through which class 
struggle in all its manifestations and the creative work of the individual 
author act and interact on one another; the former emphasised only the 
economic and political manifestations of the mass struggle, while the 
latter put excessive reliance on the creative talent of the individual artist. 
This shows the immaturity of those of us who tried to apply historical 
materialism to the study of literature but who were guilty of the very 
same mistake pointed out by Engels in the passage quoted above. 

One of the points made by the Communist writers in the course of 
that controversy was that the revolutionary, progressive literature should 
be such as directly helps the development of the economic and political 
struggles of the working people. How alien this point of view is to 
historical materialism would be clear from the way in which Marx and 
Lenin appreciated Balzac and Tolstoy respectively. Neither of these 
writers, as is well known, produced his works consciously to help the 
struggle of the working people. 

As significant as these is a letter written by Engels to Minna 
Kautsky in 1885. He praises her for the realistic portrayal of the life of 
the salt-mine workers as well as the scenes depicting Vienna society. He 
however adds two points of criticism to Minna aute s novel.H 

First, one of the characters in the novel ‘is really much too 
worthy a man’, The personality of this character merges in the princi- 
ple, Engels adds, “it will never do for an author to put his own hero on 
too high a pedestal and this is the error which to some extent you seem to 
me to have fallen into here." 

Second, “You obviously felt a desire to take a public stand in your 
book, to testify to your convictions before the entire world... I think how- 
ever that the solution of the problem must become manifest from the 
situation and the action themselves without being expressly pointed out 
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and that theauthor is not obliged to serve the reader ona platter the 
future historical resolution of the social conflicts which he describes.” 

It will be clear from these two points of criticism that Engels would 
like the author to deal with the development of the class struggle through 
a realistic portrayal of events and characters, rather than by way of the 
author guiding the reader in posing and solving the problems. Lest this 
should be interpreted (as some non-communist critics are doing) that 
Engels was opposed to tendentious writing, let us quote Engels again : 

Iam by no means opposed to tendentious poetry as such. Both 

Aeschylus, the father of tragedy and Aristophanes, the father of 

comedy, were highly tendentious poets, Dante and Cervantes were 

so no less, and the best thing that can be said about Schiller’s 

Intrigue and Love is that it represents the first German political prob- 

lem drama. The modern Russians and Norwegians, who produce 

excellent novels, all write with a purpose.!? 

Why did Engels advise Minna Kautsky against appearing to be tenden: 
tious ? Because, “Under our conditions novels are mostly addressed to 
readers from bourgeois circles, i.e, circles which are not directly ours. 
Thus the socialist problem novel in my opinion fully carries out its 
mission if by a faithful portrayal of the real relations it dispels the 
dominant conventional illusions concerning these relations, shakes the 
optimism of the bourgeois world, and inevitably instils doubts as to the 
eternal validity of that which exists, without itself offering a direct 
solution of the problem involved, even without at times ostensibly taking 
sides.”"3 (emphasis added) 

; It goes without saying that this reason does not hold good any 
more. The entire readership of the socialist world “embracing a third 
of humanity, together with sizable sections of the people in the remaining 
two-third of humanity, are what Engels calls ‘circles which are directly 
ours. Literary productions which cater to the needs and tastes of this 
section of the readership would, therefore, be of great help, though of 
eourse the need for that type of literature envisaged by Engels above is 
still there, since a section of the readership is still from bourgeois circles. 
A combination of the two types of creative work would, therefore, suit the 
requirements of the present time. 

. This, in fact, was what the Progressive Writers! movement of the 
1930s and 40s attempted to provide. Embracing as it did a section of 
writers who are openly and unreservedly committed to the cause of pro- 
letarian revolution, it also attracted towards, it another section whose 
ideological outlook was, in class terms, left national bourgeois, though 
they were friendly to the proletarian movement. The very nature of the 
alliance of these two sections of writers made .it inevitable that conflicts 
should develop among them whenever the international and national 
political situation undergoes a crucial change. 

It was precisely such a change in the political situation that was 
brought about on August 15, 1947. Naturally therefore, the Communist 
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and non-Communist groups within the Progressive Writers’ movement 
came into conflict on the question of how to assess this political change. 
While it need not be denied that the Communist group did commit certain 
sectarian mistakes, it would be idle to deny that the struggle which 
they had to wage was centred around the class outlook represented by 
their opponents. The attempts of the non-Communist theoreticians of 
literature to put literature in isolation from the economic and political 
struggles of the working people, their accusation of ‘communist domi- 
nation’ in the Progressive Writers’ movement—these were the reflection 
of the cold war propaganda internationally and the Congress-sponsored 
anti-Communist offensive nationally. 

It was because this class essence of the controversy was not seen 
that Damodaran, among others, saw ‘sectarianism’ in the Communist 
Party’s dealing with the non-Communist writers. Lest it should be mis- 
understood, we may make it clear that there have been some elements of 
sectarianism in the concerete manner in which the struggle was fought. 
But, even supposing these sectarian mistakes could be avoided, the struggle 
between Communist and non-Communist writers was unavoidable. For, 
involved here was a struggle of two ideological outlooks between which 
compromise was impossible. Compromising with the non-Communist 
writers who advanced the arguments mentioned in the beginning of this 
article would have meant abandonment of the basic dialectical and his- 
torical materialist stand of Marxism on the question of literature. This 
precisely is what has happened to those of Damodaran’s colleagues who 
ended up with the notorious formula, ‘First man, then Marxism.’ 

Damodaran correctly opposes this formula. He tries to restore the 
purity of Marxist theory by stating that Marxism is the highest develop- 
ment of humanism. He, however, falls far short ofa genuinely and fully 
Marxist understanding by still clinging to the theory that unity between 
the Party headed by the big bourgeoisie collaborating with imperialism 
and the parties and organisations of the working class is the best way 
of helping the development of the progressive movement in the country. 
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Emerging Trends in Indian Politics 


“BE ready, my countrymen, to greet the brave new dawn of 
socialism. The revolutionary cavalcade is on the march. 
Reactionaries are on the run. The slumbering masses of the 
Indian people have risen to assert their rights. A new Messiah 
has descended upon the earth to heal the festering wounds of 
humanity. Let us go and greet thenew light. Let us hug 
and kiss each other, sing and dance in the streets.” 


This is how many people reacted in the wake of Indira 
Gandhi's triumph in the inner party wrangle leading to the 
split in the Congress in 1969. Some proclaimed ‘believers 
in the cult of revolution’ were swept off their feet by the 
socialistic lyricism. One of the Communist parties of India 
took truck loads of its supporters before Indira Gandhi’s 
villa in New Delhi to shout her ‘jai’. 


Many of those who saw revolution round the.corner are now 
embittered. There is a phenomenon of growing authoritarian 
trends in the country, the concentration of power in the hands 
of one party which might lead to one party dictatorship. It is 
not that some individuals in the ruling party are getting power 
mad. There are economic and political compulsions for the 
ruling classes which drive them to the kind of behaviour they 
are exhibiting at present. An attempt would be made in this 
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paper to trace and analyse these compulsions in their historical perspective. 
The first part of the paper will deal with the economic and political set-up 
worked out by the ruling’classes after independence which has given rise 
to these compulsions. The second part will.deal with an attempt madc 
by the liberal critics of the system. and its rationalisers to offer solutions 
within the existing framework. The third and concluding part will 
throw some light on the attempt being made by the ruling classes to make 
use of the different aspects of the superstructure to lull the growing mass 
‘discontent into.complacency. 


; I 
The Economic and Political Set-up 


The frightening spectacle of mounting unemployment, rising prices, 
inflation and growing mass discontent in recent times is the logical offshoot 
of the economic and political pou pursued by the ruling classes after 
independence. -. 

The most serious problem faced by the Congress Government after 
independence was the backward economy with immense natural resources 
and manpower, still untapped. For obvious reasons, it could not opt for 
the socialist transformation of the economy by unleashing the imitiative of 
masses along the revolutionary path. Instead, it opted for the building up of 
capitalism by evolving a strategy suited for the situation. Long before 
independence, the Indian bourgeoisie felt incapable of massive capital 
formation for building capitalism and direct State intervention was 
thought to be inevitable if capitalism was to grow independent of the 
control of foreign capital. This thinking, first of all, crystalised in the 
Bombay Plan framed in 1944 jointly. by the two leading houses of 
India, Tata and Birla. This plan laid emphasis on heavy and basic 
industries stressing that...the increase in production would be difficult 
to achieve along with the persistence of disparities in income. The 
Plan solicited the state control and intervention in the economy 
under the plea that the “‘control by the state ownership or management 
of public utilities, basic industries etc will also tend to diminish inequali- 
ties in income," 

The Bombay Plan, gave the concept of ‘mixed economy’ adopted 
by the government to build capitalism while delivering the homily of equi- 
table distribution which was later on dished out as- ‘socialistic pattern of 
society.’ A careful perusal of the Industrial Policy Resolutions would bear 
this out. The Industrial Policy Resolution of 1948 reserved those industries 
for the state sector which were either crucial for defence or which entailed 
along gestation period and uncertainty of profits and left the field free 
for the private sector to reap huge profits in the field of consumer indus- 
tries and durables. The Industrial Policy Resolution of 1956 left an ;ex- 
tensive field open to the private enterprise. Through various methods 
the private sector was encouraged to make inroads into the state sector, 
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By the end ofthe Second Five Year Plan several industries, originally 
reserved for the state sector, like heavy plant and machinery, heavy 
electrical plant, aluminium, basic chemicals, fertiliser etc were thrown 
open to the private capital, Indian as well as foreign. The Third Plan 
report says: “In case of nitrogenous fertilisers where the public sector 
has already assumed a dominant role, it is envisaged that during the Third 
Plan private sector - will enter this field in a bigger way than in the past... 
In the case of pig iron, the policy has been relaxed to allow the establish- 
ment of plants in the private sector with a maximum capacity of 1,00,000 

' tons per year as compared to units of 15,000 tons permitted so far... 
whereas the manufacture of bulk drugs will be organised in a big way in 
the public sector, the further processing of bulk drugs will also be under- 
taken in the private sector.’ 

The state sector is a device to help the growth of private sector. The 
fact that the state sector by itself has no relationship with socialism was 
long back recognised by Jawaharlal Nehru when he commented on the 
Congress Resolution on Fundamental Rights adopted at Karachi in 1931 : 
“In the Karachi Resolution the Congress took an important step by advo- 
cating nationalisation of key industries and services and various other 
measures to lessen the burden on the poor and increase it on the rich. This 
was not socialism at all and a capitalist State could easily accept almost 
everything contained in that resolution.’’® And the capitalist State did 
“accept almost everything contained in that Resolution" under the steward- 
ship of Nehru himself. ' 

“Along with the ‘mixed economy’ it was tactically obligatory to evolve 
a parallel ‘mixed’ concept in the political mechanism as well. The séarch 
for such a concept was the driving force behind framing of the Indian 
Constitution which has a curious amalgam of justiciable Fundamental 
Rights and non-justiciable Directive Principles. In the framework of 
Fundamental Rights, the institution of private property was taken to be 
more fundamental than others, while a virtual heaven was promised to the 
masses in the shape of the Directive Principles directing the State to fight 
the evils of poverty, illiteracy, unemployment, etc leaving no legal remedy 
for the common man if the portals of the promised heaven went on receding 
from his sight. 

It was impossible to implement the Directive Principles while 
retaining the existing property relations in the country. This contradic- 
tion did not creep into the political mechanism just by chance or on 

descen of the framers of the Indian Constitution. The inconsistency 
was highlighted by a few framers of the Constitution. K T Shah, a mem- 
ber of the Constituent Assembly, characterised the category of ‘non-justi- 
//ciable rights as so many pious wishes. He expressed the apprehension 
that the whole scheme of the directives might be reduced to a ‘needless 
fraud’, “an excellent window dressing without any stock behind that 
dressing". B Dass, another member, was more categorical about the 
futility of the Directive Principles :...“The teeming millions do not find 
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any hope that the Union Constitution... will ensure them freedom from 
hunger, will secure them social justice, will ensure them a minimum of 
living and a minimum standard of public health.”® 

Ambedkar, the chief architect of the Indian Constitution, was so 
eloquent about this contradiction that it would not be out of place to 
quote from his speech in the Constituent Assembly for the adoption 
of the Constitution on November 25, 1949: “On the 26th January 
1950, we are going to enter into a life of contradictions. In politics 
we will have equality and in social and economic life we will have 
inequality. In politics we will be recognising the principle of one 
man one vote and one vote and one value. In our social and economic 
life, we shall by reason of our social and economic structure, continue 
to deny the principle of one man one value. How long shall we continue 
to live this life of contradictions ?"'9 i 

On the danger of denying social and economic equality he warned 
that we “...will do so only by putting our political democracy in peril. 
We must end this contradiction at the earliest possible moment or else 
those who suffer from inequality will blow up the structure of political 
democracy which this assembly has so laboriously built."" He was shrewd 
enough to understand the process of this contradiction being resolved ' 
through class struggle... political power in this country has too long been 
the monopoly of a few and the many are not only beasts of burden, but 
also beasts of prey... These downtrodden classes are tired of being 
governed. They are impatient to govern themselves. This urge for self- 
realisation in the downtrodden masses must not be allowed to develop into. 
a class struggle or class war." ET 

To avoid the class struggle is not a matter of subjective choice or 
wishful thinking as imagined by Ambedkar. No doubt, the ruling classes 
have been trying, with some measure of success, to tame this contradic- 
tion and all this has been done in the name of socialism. Distortion of 
language has become a ‘fine art’ in our time. A plain political murder 
has become, in the vocabulary of the C I A, ‘physical removal of the man 
from the scene! ; the most barbarous attempt to destroy the Vietnamese 
people and their land merrily goes on in the name of ‘pacification’ and 
*Vietnamisation' ; all kinds of political clowns, crooks and nincompoops 
masquerade as saviours of the people by flaunting progressive labels. 
Similarly, building up of capitalism has been going on in India in the name 
of socialism. In spite of all such sinister subterfuges the contradiction 
would stare into the face of anybody who has eyes to see and a head to 
understand. 

The Indian Government, committed to building capitalism with 
the help of State control and management.as outlined by the Indian 
‘bourgeoisie in the Bombay Plan, set up the Planning Commission in 1950 
with Pandit Nehru as its Chairman: A comprehensive scheme to pro- 
vide the infrastructure for the growth of private enterprise with the help 
of State management of heavy and basic industries was evolved. No 
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fundamental change in the existing structure which might hit private 
enterprise was envisaged. Nehru himself defended the concessions given 
to the private enterprise. In April 1948, he told the Constituent 
Assembly : “After all that has happened in the course of the last seven : 
or eight months, one has to be very careful of the steps one takes so as 
not to injure the existing structure too much. There has been destruction 
and injury enough, and certainly I confess to this house that I am not 
brave and gallant enough to go about destroying any more."? 

The untold human misery in the wake of partition and communal 
riots came in handy to safeguard the interests of private enterprise which 
got a free hand to grow. J P Lewis, dn exponent of unlimited American 
aid to India, is quite candid in this respect: “Itisa fair generalisation 
that Indian private organised enterprise as a whole never before has 
thrived or enjoyed such effective opportunities for expansion as it has 
since the start of the Second Plan.” 

The Congress was never a cadre-based _ party and as such had to 
depend upon the landed class for its survival after independence. The 
earlier radical stance of basic agrarian changes was quietly given up and a 
policy of compromise and collaboration with the feudal class was adopted. 
A half-hearted attempt was made to break the large estates by giving 
huge compensation to owners without bringing the actual tiller into 
ownership relation with land. In the land reform bills gaping loopholes 
were left open to help the landowners. The draft outline of the First Five 
Year Plan noted the problem of uneconomic holdings but rejected the ` 
rational solution in the form of collective farming on the ground that it 
was contrary to the tradition of free peasant ownership. On the report of 
the U P Zamindari Abolition Committee 1948, the principle of the owner 
actually tilling the land was given up on,the ground that high caste 
people did not plough and to compel them to do so would offend their 
religious sensibility ! A straightforward approach was adopted in the 
Second Plan: “In view of the existing pattern of distribution and size of 
agricultural holdings, redistribution ofland in excess of a ceiling may 
yield relatively limited results’. A similar approach was adopted in 
subsequent plans. In the Fourth Five Year Plan the idea of cooperative 
farming was dropped as a serious proposition. ` 

The cause for giving up the programme of radical land reforms 

‘does not lie in the religious sensibility of landowners or impracticability 
of measures, In reality the landed interests have made significant inroads 
in the power set-up of the country and the bourgeoisie cannot afford to 
alienate them inspite of the objective necessity to modernise agriculture. 
In the process, the theme of land reforms has become a ritual quite 
amusing to the landed gentry. An attempt is being made to circumvent 
the problem by,inducting landlords into capitalist farming through ‘green 
revolution’. By the middle of the Third Plan a new strategy of extending 
the application of science and technology to 20 to 25 per cent of the culti- ` 
vated area, with' assured water supply, was chalked out. In- October, 
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1965, 114 districts were selected for this purpose. The progress in this 
direction should not be overlooked. Large parts of India have been 
covered by High Yielding Variety Programme. This has given a boost to 
food production. As against the record crop of 12.3 million tons of wheat 
in 1964-65, production rose to 18.7 million, 20.1 million and 23.2 million 
tons in 1968-69, 1969-70 and 1970-71 respectively. The total foodgrains 
production rose from 88.4 million tons in 1964-65 to an estimated 100 
million tonns in 1970-71.12 Upto 1969-70, 36:8 per cent of the wheat acreage 
and 11.6 per cent of the rice acreage were covered by this new strategy. 

'The increased productivity of land leads to its concentration in a 
few hands by mass scale eviction of tenants. Very big farmers (those 
owning over 100 acres) have increased their holdings by about 40 per cent 
between 1955-56 and 1967-68.14 The same process holds true for other 
parts of the country with local variations wherever the strategy of 'green 
revolution’ has been tried. The process breeds economic polarisation 
putting a Jarge section of peasantry into direct antagonism with the capi- 
talist farmers.!? The job opportunities decreased in the countryside with the 
introduction of mechanised farming and the growing rural proletariate had 
to migrate to the cities swelling the slums and making the unemployment 
problem explosive. Thus the spectre of the ‘green revolution’ turning 
red has started haunting the rulers. However, despite increases in output, 
the ‘green revolution’ has already created serious social and political pro- 
blems. Alongwith this, there comes a natural constraint. The new strategy 
isapplicable only in case of land with assured and carefully controlled 
irrigation facilities and a limit has almost been reached in this field. T'hese 
two constraints have cried a halt to the process started with great fanfare 
afew years back compelling the bourgeoisie to think once ia about 
land reforms. 

A small number of rural households in the countryside own the 
largest acreage of land. According to the findings‘of the National Sample 
Survey 1961.62, over 95 per cent of all rural households owned holdings 
of less than 20 acres, and accounted for 64 per cent of the total cultivated 
land. There has been.no substantial change in the situation since then. 
Of India's rural population over 110 million (27 million familie) own 
no land at all and 195 million have less than 5 acre per family or less than 
one acre per head. Nearly 70 per cent of the cultivable land is owned by 
only 30 per cent of the rural families. In such a situation no meaningful 
land reforms are possible unless the bulk of the peasantry is mobilised for 
this, in the absence of which the big landowners! lobby would scuttle any 
reform. A fresh attempt is being made to tackle the problem but the fire 
has been taken out of the proposals by defining the family as husband and 
wife and three minor children, thus enabling every male adult to get 
another full ceiling. ‘The exemptions given to lands possessed by charit- 
able or religious trusts, cooperative societies, coffee, tea, rubber plantations, 


Li 


etc and orchards to be treated as dry land for the purpose of ceiling would , 


make the attempt only futile. In the light of the previous experience it can . 
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safely be assumed that the new proposals would not meet a different fate. 

Howsoever serious and sincere the bourgeoisie may be in implemen- 
ting land reforms, they cannot go to the extent of alienating the farm 
lobby altogether as this is likely to disturb the power equation. The land- 
lords can sufficiently weaken the power base of the bourgeoisie by with- 
drawing their support. The new class of capitalist farmers, a product of 
the ‘green revolution’, and feudal remnants are strongly entrenched in the 
power structure of the country. In the Second Lok Sabha, some 25 per 
cent of the Congress members declared themselves as .agriculturists. Some 
43 per cent of them identified. land as their major source of income. Only 
29 per cent of the Congress members could be said to have no land at all. 
The social origin of Congress members of the Second Parliament who 
received their major source of income from land showed that 64 per cent 
came from. landed families, while another 10 per cent were the sons of 
rajas or zamindars. 42.2 per cent of Congress members of the UP Legis- 

“lative Assembly in 1962 had agriculture as their occupation.!" There has 
been no significant change in the situation since then. From the first 
Parliament to the present one, agriculture has been the chief occupation, 
after law, of members of the Council of Ministers at the Centre. In the 
Fourth Parliament 31 per cent of the Congress members (the largest 
number) had agriculture as their chief occupation.i? . 

When the Congress Working Committee started deliberating on land 
reforms in the first half of this year, the farm lobby in states became active 
to sabotage the whole thing. A large scale fake land transfers took place. 
As per press reports, 30 out of the 52 members of the Congress Legislative 
Party in Haryana, 96 out of 220 in Madhya Pradesh and 37 out of 66 in 
Punjab are big landowners. The same is substantially true of other 
states. The pressure mounted on Chief Ministers who, in turn, rushed to 
the Central leaders to get some radical suggestions modified. The game 
succeeded. The Prime Minister had to concede: ‘“‘We:area democratic 
society . . . not a dictatorial society and, therefore, we should consider all 
aspects including the difficulties the Chief Ministers have to face."!? The 
agricultural background and profession of Congress legislators alone cannot 
be the decisive factor. The fact remains that the social base of such 
elements has not been broken and in such a situation meaningful land 
reforms are out of question. The agrarian scene continues to remain 
explosive. T : 

The situation is noi different in other fields. The slow growth rate 
of industrial production slumping to an estimated 2.7 per cent for the year 
1972 has helped only the monopolists and their hangers on, the modern 
Pharaohs, who are busy building pyramids of black money. Only the busi- 
ness houses with large financial resources at the start could face the compe- 
tition from foreign capital and the feudal or semi-feudal social and econo- 
mic structure of rural India. Moreover, it was quite natural for the Indian 
industrial capital to take a monopolistic form when world capitalism 
had already reached the monopolistic stage.?? In the year 1967-68 seventy. 
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five monopoly houses of India owned assets worth Rs 4032.4 crore out of 
which a 43.3 per cent share went to the two topmost houses.?! 
The growth of monopolies in urban centres and the rich farmers 
lobby in rural India have made the lot of the common man miserable. 
Since independence his condition has' been consistently deteriorating. 
According to the findings of a Committee appointed by the Planning Com- 
mission under the chairmanship of Mahalanobis which submitted its 
report in February 1964, there was an increase of Rs 2.5 per person per 
year in consumer expenditure in the decade 1950-60. With Rs 219 as the 
consumption expenditure per person in a year in the base period (1950-51), 
the rate of increase was about l.l per cent per year.? According to the 
study made by NCAER entitled Indian Economy: Review and Prospects 1962-64 
as against a minimum requirement of 3000 calories of energy and 61 grams 
of protein, the availability was only 1900 calories of energy and 49 grams 
of protein per capita per day, notwithstanding the enormous food imports 
under PL-480.? Dandekar and Rath, in their study on poverty in India, 
take the modest amount of 2250 calories per capita per day as adequate in 
Indian conditions. In 1960-61 nearly half the people in the country lived 
on diets inadequate even in respect of calories. About 40 per cent in rural 
and 50 per cent in urban areas live below the poverty line (the official defi- 
' nition of minimum desirable consumption of Rs 20 per capita per month at 
1960.61 prices). According to their estimate it will take 50 years before 
everyone is lifted above the poverty line.*4 
The consistent price rise, growing inflation, fluctuating food produc. 
tion and shrinking employment market constitute a phenomenon one has 
‘to live with. Between May 6 and July 15 this year, the wholesale price 
index rose by 4.8 per cent; the food articles group was higher by 8.3 per 
cent. In the week ending June 17, the wholesale price index for food- 
grains was 15 per cent higher than what it was a year ago. The Plan- 
ning Commission meeting on August 3, 1972 noted : “The expansion of 
money supply in fact sharply exceeded the growth in real output... In 
1969-70, for instance, national income in real terms went up by only 5.3 
per cent but money supply increased by 10.5 per cent. . In 1970-71 national 
income is estimated to have gone up by no more than 5 per cent but 
money supply expanded by nearly 12 per cent? According to the offi- 
cial Economic Survey the output of foodgrains was of the order of 107.8 
million tons in 1970-71, while this yearitis going to touch 112 million 
tons. According to the latest estimate it is unlikely to exceed 106 million 
tons. R K Khadilkar, Minister of State, while inaugurating the Joint 
Workshop on Employment Generation on August 2, 1972 admitted that 
the figures in the live registers of employment exchanges indicated that 
the unemployment had doubled over the last five years. Against 2.6 
million job seekers in 1968, there were 5.1 million registered in December 
: 1971. The number of jobless matriculates had risen from 6.19 lakhs to 12.97 
lakhs, while the number of registered engineers had virtually trebled.?8 
Many more facts can.be cited to.illustrate the grip of monopolists and 
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landlords on the economy and politics of India. But reeling out statistics 
would not serve any purpose unless an attempt is made to understand the 
problem in the totality of the situation. The economic crisis gaining 
momentum since independence assumed alarming proportions before the 
Fourth General Elections 1967. People were determined to give a rude 
jolt to the ruling party. The pre-election scene was marked by the rising 
wave of mass struggles, demonstrations, ‘bandhs’, strikes, marches to 
Parliament and violent clashes with the police. In 1966 there were 
2556 industrial disputes involving 14,10,056 workers resulting. in the loss 
of 13,846,329 mandays ‘as compared to 1835 disputes involving 9,91,158 
workers resulting in the loss of 64,69,999 mandays in 1965.27 The Cong- 
ress Party was badly mauled in the elections. It lost as many as six states 
and its government fell shortly afterwards in another three states. In the 
Lok Sabha its strength was reduced from 361 in 1962 to 282 in 1967. 

The ruling party lost the monopoly of power and was likely to lose 
the grip altogether if the tide was not checked in time. Thus, how to 
retain power was the main problem before the party leadership. This led to 
the emergence of two tactical lines in the party. One approach suggested 
by the group popularly known as the syndicate led by the old guard envi- 
saged a crack down on the growing democratic movement in the country 
by making a united front with rightist and obscurantist parties like Swa- 
tantra and Jana Sangh. Indira Gandhi’ faction, on the other hand, wanted 
a different tactic to meet the rising tide of democratic forces, namely the 
tactics of fooling the people by promises and socialistic slogans. Moreover, it 
was premature at this stage to give up the facade. of bourgeois democracy 
by taking recourse to authoritarian methods, The exponents of this think- 
ing, thus, favoured the old path with some new steps which might look 
spectacular to people in a state of confusion and depression. This crysta- 
lised in the ouster of Morarji Desai, dubbed as the doyen of reactionaries 
by the self-styled progressives in the’ Congress, from the? Finance Ministry 
and the nationalisation of fourteen major banks. The conflict was posed 
as a fight between the forces of progress and those of reaction. Many were 
taken in by this clever propaganda. The Communist Party of India (Right) 

felt that its stand of collaboration with the Congress to strengthen the ‘pro- 
gressives’ was vindicated, and welcomed bank nationalisation as part of a 
wider process. ; 

The fact that banks and other industries are owned by the State is, in 
itself, not of vital importance ; the decisive question is as to who owns the 
State, The nationalisation of banks has not brought any difference in the 
character of Indian economy. Among the opposition parties it was the 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) alone which rightly characterised the 
conflict as two variations of the same class ideology. In this conflict Indira 
Gandhi’s faction came out victorious and large number of Congressmen 
who owed allegiance to the syndicate started sneaking back into Indira 
Congress after the split. 

. Since the split in the party Indira Congress has been busy in consoli- 
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dating its position by following a two-pronged strategy of feeding. the 
masses on radical slogans on the one hand, and emasculating the opposi- 
tion on the other. In the process, the norms of bourgeois democracy are 
becoming ‘a casuality one after the other. The slogan of ‘garibi hatao’ paid 
the Congress well in the Lok Sabha mid-term elections in March 1971. The 
euphoria is over now and the myth of ‘garibi hatao’ has been exploded. 

After the euphoria of ‘Indira wave’ is over, there is a logical tempta- 
tion on the part of the ruling classes to stem the growing mass discontent 
by making a free use of the coercive State apparatus. This strategy is be- 
ing fashioned with meticulous care by Indira Gandhi and her advisers. 
She has largely succeeded in silencing the dissent within her party and con- 
verting her colleaguas both in the government and organisation into a pack 
of psychophants. While speaking on the issue of a Congress election poster 
financed by a business magnate, Goenka, the Finance Minister, YB 
Chavan remarked in Parliament (Autunm session 1972) that people 
had innate faith in the leader. Trying to allay suspicions in the Nagarwala 
Bank fraud case Raghunatha Reddy, the Minister of State for Company 
Affairs, observed in the Parliament (Autumn Session 1972) that Indira 
Gandhi was one of the finest leaders of the era acknowledged by world 
leaders and humanity! Examples can be multiplied. The myth of her 
claim that the crisis in the united Congress represented an ideological 
conflict between those who were, for socialism, for change and for the fullest 
internal democracy and those who were for status quo, for conformism and 
for less than full democracy inside the Congress stands exploded today. 

Alongwith silencing the dissent within the party, an attempt has 
been going on to emasculate the opposition. With a pack of psychophants 
around and the benumbed opposition aside, the stage is set for an authori- 
tarian rule. At the moment the efficacy of this strategy is being^tested in 
West Bengal with utmost care. The mask of democracy has been comple- 
tely shed off there. The first manifestation of this process was noticed in 
West Bengal in the March 1972 elections. Elections are never free and fair 
in a class society. The use of money and the State apparatus comes into 
play to a degree as deemed to have been necessary in a given situation. As 
usual, in 1972 State Assembly elections the ruling party madea free and 
fabulous use of money and State machinery to lure, coerce and intimidate 
the voters. The ordinary methods would not do in a politically advanced 
' state like West Bengal and thus election there was made a naked fraud, 
now confirméd even by a section of the ruling party. All methods of rigging 
and intimidating the voters were used. The apolitical and demoralised 
youth was drafted into the youth organisation.of the ruling party to act as 
` its storm-troopers alongwith anti-social elements. 


a 


All these indicate a' trend towards semi-fascism. Fascism emerged < 


ina part of Europe when the ruling classes found themselves in a blind 
alley. Faced with the growing working class movement, the ruling classes 


perfected the technique of suppressing the class conflict by giving up all J! 


norms of bourgeois democracy. All means of propaganda through mass 
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media and the subtle weapon of the spoken word in mass meetings con- 
fronting the people with ‘one voice’ and ‘one leader’ were used to mobilise 
the mass support. The political dissent was finished by using the coercive 
State apparatus alongwith extra legal fighting formations consisting of 
frustrated elements in youth, petty bourgeoisie, middle and rich peasantry. 
All this was done in the name of ‘national socialism’, ‘law and order’, ‘duty 
and State.’ This crude political mechanism was led and financed by the 
/ bourgeoisie and the feudal remants. 
It would be wrong to see an exact historical parallel in the Indian 
situation today but some common features can be underlined. Fascism is 
an extension of bourgeois rule when the ruling class is faced with two 
options: either to watch helplessly the growing mass discontent and be 
swamped by it or act with a heavy hand before the situation becomes 
explosive. It is an act of desperation performed with cool and calculated 
meticulousness. Priya Ranjan Das Munshi, a Congress MP and the leader 
of the Congress youth movement in West Bengal has sounded such a note 
in his pamphlet **Gramey Chalo”, ‘‘...we have come to meet the last chal- 
lenge to play our last fight. ‘This is much like a drawn game in football 
when extra time is played. If we score, the people will get the trophy, if 
/ we do not, the maddened spectators may burn down the tent, ”?28 The race 
for scoring the ‘trophy’ is on in West Bengal. Murder and violence stalks 
that land. Speaking on April 28, 1972 West Bengal’s Minister for Home told 
the Assembly that the total number of murders committed in West Bengal 
r was 2415 during the fifteen months from December 20, 1970 to March 20, 
'. 1972 including 1169 political murders. According to unofficial sources 
- the number is anywhere between 6000 and 11,000. A subdivisional 
Magistrate, while giving a judgement on a case of police brutality 
observed : “I am constrained to remark that brutality cannot go further 
M and the safety and security of citizens is at stake in the hands of the 
,| police who are perpetrators of grisly violence and atrocious and macabre 
| | acts and that we are living in a police state..."?9 "This is not an isolated 
case. Such things are becoming so common that they are losing their 
hideous novelty. 

Similar trend is visible in other parts of the country too, though in a 
muted form. An elaborate strategy is being worked out to contain the 
growing mass discontent in the country and tools are being perfected to 
carry out the operation. Research and Analysis wing of the Intelligence 
Bureau is being built on CI A lines. Alongwith regular army and police, 
the formations like the Central Reserve Police and the Industrial Security 
Force are being strengthened. : 








II 


Critics and Rationalisers 


While the tools of repression are being perfected in the laboratory: 
of ‘law and order’, attempts are being made to offer solutions within the 
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system. This is a subtle exercise being worked out by the apologists of 
capitalism to lend legitimacy to the system. One example each from the 
fields of economics and political science would suffice to throw some light 
on this phenomenon. 

V M Dandekar and Nilakantha Rath have dealt with the problem 
ofabysmal poverty in India in all its ramifications in their study on 
“Poverty in India". While coming to suggest a solution they observe : 
*For so poor a country like India, with limited land, capital and other 
means of production, Marxism offers a classical solution to the problem of 
poverty. Its key is collective ownership of all means of production and a 
strategy of economic development which aims not merely at raising the 
average as fast as possible but essentially at raising the bottom to a desi- 
rable minimum as early as possible."39 This solution is not acceptable to 
these liberal critics of the capitalist system because ‘“‘the strategy has its 
political costs so high that it is worth exploring another path if it is avai- 
lable."?! ‘Another path’ is a pathway within the capitalist path as “‘...it 
takes for granted private ownership of the means of production and con- 
cedes as inevitable the inequality in its distribution.3? 

Their solution is to effect a 15 per cent cut in the consumer expendi- 
ture of the richest 5 per cent and 7.5 per cent cut in case of the 5 per cent 
below them. This would release an amount of Rs 800 to Rs 1000 crores 
annually which, ifspent on works programme providing employment to 
the poorer sections, would provide the minimum requisite amount of 
calories to almost half the population of India living below the poverty 
line. Dandekar and Rath ignore some important factors while giving this 
solution. Even if this solution is accepted at the level of the government 
and the richer sections of society, its implementation is not possible 
within the existing framework of Indian administrative set-up which is 
extremely inefficient and corrupt. The much publicised Crash Employ- 
ment Programme has already crashed. The figures released by the Plan- 
- ning Commission bear this out. “An amount of Rs-32 crores spent on 
such programmes last year accounted for no more than 800 lakh mandays 
of work, This was equivalent to providing permanent employment (for 
20 years) to 4000 persons. Thus the government spent almost Rs 80,000 
to create one extra permanent job. According to a Reserve Bank Study, 
a permanent new job can be created for every Rs 11,500 of investment. 
Even the average ‘cost’ of a job in industry is Rs 45,000.33 The pro. 
gramme helped mainly the contractors and bureaucracy. The Works 
Programme as suggested by Dandekar and Rath, if at all put into practice, 
too would meet the same fate. At the most, marginal benefit will trickle 
down to the poorer sections of people and this will touch the problem only 

, at its fringe. . 

In Rajni Kothari we find a rationaliser of the existing political set- 
up in the country. He finds the Indian model as one of ‘incremental 
revolution’ which offers a viable alternative to both violent change and 
authoritarian reaction.** -In this model the ruling elite functions on the 
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basis of shifting of powers and functions, instant creation of new bargain- 
ing structures and formulae for resolution of crisis, incrementally adjust- 
ing the ‘rules of the game’ each time.®® Interestingly enough, people 
figure nowhere in this model except as an amorphous mass to be mani- 
pulated or as chess pieces to be shifted by the ruling elite who resemble 
expert chess players with no class interest to defend except the ‘rules of 
the game’ as it were to yeild some aesthetic pleasure. The basic insti- 
tutional and leadership capabilities that have emerged in India’s con- 
frontation with problems of nation-building so far provide grounds for 
optimism with which to face the future, according to Kothari, 

But in his subsequent writings Rajni Kothari does not feel that 
optimistic about the inherent potentialities in the model to face the 
future." He feels concerned at the growing mass misery in the country 
and is convinced that poverty cannot be removed unless a ‘new model’ 
of political set-up is evolved. The socialist countries, according to him, 
cannot serve as a model because they have paid too heavy a price in terms 

-of ‘individual freedom’ and ‘initiative’. The reliance on elite is a stumb- 
ling block but the idea of a cadre-based party has a serious drawback in a 
democracy, according to Kothari. The answer isa model wherein the 
democratic process spreads downwards to the district and village level 
with the help of competent administrators. 

What is new in this ‘new model’ propounded by Kothari? This is 
exactly what the ruling classes have been, saying and doing in their own 
way since independence. What has been the logic behind the programme 
of Community Development, Zila parishads, Block samitis and Village 
panchayats, if not the one of.spreading the democratic process downwards ? 
The democratic process cannot spread downwards in a society, except in 
form, where there is concentration of property and power in the hands of 
privileged classes. The class relationship in terms of property, power and 
privileges is reflected everywhere from the state level tothe level of the 
village panchayat. The people who control the state government today 
cantrol the village panchayats also. Thus the ‘new. model’ fashioned by 
Kothari is a clever presentation of the existing model. Such attempts at 
legitimatising the system cannot provide a real wayout but they do help 
the ruling classes in taking recourse to more subtle and sophisticated 
methods to cope with the crisis. 


II 


Sedatives ^ 


Alongwith the repressive State apparatus the ruling classes are making 
a skilful use of various facets of the superstructure. Religion has a power: 
ful sway on the minds of a substantial section of the people in India who 
feel that they have been rewarded in accordance with their past ‘karmas’. 
This seemingly rationalises the unjust social system where a few flourish 
at the cost of many. A man can withdraw himself into his shell or 
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religiosity, and there are innumerable rituals and religious functions and 
plethora of yogis to sustain him in this attempt. 

All this is true. But this does not justify the sense of despondency, 
often bordering upon cynicism, displayed by some radicals. Religion 
has become a ritual for some, but it isa serious commitment for the 
vast sections of the people. When a man is faced with worst kind of 
exploitation in his day-to-day life with no hope of change in his life-time, 
he sustains himself with a set of traditional beliefs. The theory of ‘karma’ 
serves as a defence mechanism. The city-based radical expects him to 
shed off all this without giving him an alternative philosophy. The only 
alternative to this self-defeating defence mechanism is to instil revolution- 
ary consciousness in the minds of the vast masses through the struggle 
against the exploiting classes. 

Notwithstanding the tall talk of secularism, the Indian Govern- 
ment has been giving constant encouragement to the forces of religious 
obscurantism. There have been amusing spectacles of the head of the 
State displaying a ‘divine’ coconut to celebrate his victory and rushing to 
meet the Pope and Shankaracharya. A national committee was formed 
in the first week of November 1972 to celebrate the 2500th death 
anniversary of Lord Mahaveera under the Chairmanship of the Prime 
Minister with the President as patron. The Government sanctioned an 
amount of Rs50 lakhs to celebrate it. Many more examples of this 
kind can be given. Like its profession of socialism and democracy, the 
Government's commitment to secularism has never been sound. A large 
number of communal riots have taken place in India since independence 
involving massacres, arson and loot. But no serious effort has been made 
to punish those guilty for such heinous crimes. The government is very 
efficient in tackling political dissenters, but when faced with communa- 
lists, hoarders, profiteers, tax evaders and black marketeers, it speculates, 
ponders, thinks, talks and argues, but never acts. 

The system of education evolved by the ruling party after indepen- 
dence serves the interests primarily of the upper classes and the require- 
ments of capitalist development in India. Those who joined this pro- 
fession to satisfy their inner urges are a disillusioned lot today. To others 
it provides sufficient leisure to pursue a host of activities to supplement 
their income. Some with ambitions join rat race of career-building and 
pursue the esoteric academic activities. What goes on in the name of 
scholarship and research in the Indian universities is, by and large, an 
inane copy of the Western models, having little bearing on Indian reality. 
Allthisbreedsa clan of academic salesmen and intellectual hirelings 
always at the disposal of the ruling classes. The remaining few are in a 
search of identity. 

. This kind of educational system gives no sense of involvement to 
the youth. The youth i in a social situation, which can neither promise 
a secure future to them nor involve them in meaningful academic pur- 
suits, have immense potential for revolutionary work, but in the absence 
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of any serious movement they are exposed to all kinds of influences and 
imbibe bourgeois values. f 

The system has immense potentialities to corrupt its critics. It 
would absorb’ any revolutionary unless he. is constantly on guard. It 
affords limited freedom to radicals to criticise and operate to the extent 
they do not pose a tangible threat. The wayout, of course, is not to 
spurn this opportunity and opt out of the system in the name of main- 
taining one’s ‘revolutionary purity’. This is neither feasible nor desirable. 
A revolutionary must use this opportunity so long as it is available to 
advance. his politics. Butit is an extremely difficult exercise. A man 
may confuse this limited opportunity with absolute freedom. He begins 
by tinkering with the system (the only available course at the initial 
stages) by functioning at different levels which gives him an illusion of 
being a master of the situation and he objectively ends up as a whole- 
timer of the ‘system. 7 

There are many powerful roadblocks in the path of revolution. 


- We have to face a cunning bourgeoisie which applies all kinds of tricks. 


By making skilful use of mass media to influence the masses, the ruling 
classes in our times have earned much more legitimacy than they deserve. 
The intellectuals who have chosen to side with them sometimes use even 
Marxist tools of analysis to serve different ends. To quote. Gramsci, 
“The ‘pure’ intellectuals, as.elaborators of the most developed ruling 
class ideology, were forced to take over at least some Marxist elements 
to revitalise their own ideas and to check the tendency towards excessively 
speculative philosophising with the historical realism of the new theory 
in order to provide new weapons for the social group to which they were 
allied.38 The painfree approach to ridicule what they say and dismiss 
them with contempt must be given up. The theoretical framework they 
evolve to sustain the system must be examined carefully. The battle of 
ideas has assumed added importance in our times when the ruling classes 
have immense resources at their disposal. .A comprehensive, all-sided and 
complex strategy must be evolved to confront the enemy at various levels. 
If this is done, there is no reason. as to why the movement should not. 
advance at a faster spéed in a country where there is so much of poverty; 
land hunger and unemployment. 
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NOTES 


Wooing Black Money: 
the Wanchoo Committee Way 


INDEPENDENT India has witnessed a ‘spate of commissions and 
committees on problems ranging from juvenile delinquency to tax 
delinquency ! Some of them are designed to ward off troublesome 
political heavy-weights or to rehabilitate loyalists who cannot be 
rewarded otherwise. It may even bea tricky device to sidetrack public 
attention from a burning problem. More often than not, such 
committees are symptomatic of certain deep-seated maladies threatening 
the stability and tolerance limits of the system in operation, But, never 
are they called upon to bring about systemic changes. Invariably they 
work within the framework of the Constitution and restrictive terms of 
reference. One might inquire into tax policy and administration with an 
accent on overall economic development; another might go into growing 
inequalities in income and levels of living; yet another might 
attempt tax reforms at one level of government or another or one part of 
the tax system or another, andso on. Each within its limited horizon 
and perspective might react like the proverbial blindmen describing an, 
elephant in terms of the various parts grasped by each one: of them without 
reference to the system as a whole or the characteristics and nature of the 
problems confronting other parts ofthe system or the conflicting objec- 
tives governing their inter-related operations. Wanchoo Committee is an 
eloquent example of such a partial enquiry into the problem of black ` 
money which has assumed unmanageable proportions playing havoc with 
monetary and fiscal policies of the Government of India. Nevertheless, 
such enquiries illuminate some of the shady areas which might otherwise 
escape the attention of the casual observers of the system. 

The Wanchoo Committee was appointed to examine and suggest 
legal and administrative measures to unearth black money, to counter eva- 
sion, to check avoidance and to reduce arrears of direct taxes. Occasionally, 
they also trespassed into other areas like tax policy, Centre-State fiscal 
relations and soon. To an extent the Committee was successful in sizing 
up of the problem of black money and in suggesting certain palliatives 
like demonetisation of currency upto the denomination of ten rupees, 


ceiling on cash holdings and acquisition of immovable;property in case `- 


of understatement of purchase considerations. But, in so far as the 
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thinking of the Wanchoo Committee, like many others before it, was 
based on private ownership of property as wellas the appropriation and 
disposal of income arising therefrom, it could not think of systemic 
alternatives to private property which is at the root of allcorruption 
and every kind of economic crime behind black money. Instead, it was 
seeking superficial remedies through legal and administrative reforms 
relating to direct taxes. Such an approach to the black money problem 
could not conjure up any novel remedy except the traditional carrot and 
stick method. A closer scrutiny of the Report would reveal that it was 
all carrot and only a shadow of a stick. 


How much of Black Money ` 


Though the vulgar display and penetrating influence of black money 
was felt in every walk of life, people were generally hazy about the magni- 
tude of black money. Nicholas Kaldor placed tax loston evaded in- 
come at about Rs 200-300 crores per annum in 1953-54. Evaded incomein 
the same year is said to be about three times the loss of revenue. Wanchoo* 
Committee based its estimate on a modified method of Kaldor and 
arrived at an evaded income of Rs 1400 crores in 1968-69 and tax loss 
of Rs 470 crores. The Committee also estimated the cumulative volume 
of black money to be of the order of about Rs 7000 crores in the same 
year! However, in a note of dissent DK Rangnekar has maintained that 
the actual amount of evaded income and tax lost must be twice as large 
as the majority estimate for the year 1968-69,? 

Projecting Rangnekar's figures, evaded income could be estimated as 
anything around Rs 3600 crores per annum at present and the correspond- 
ing annual loss of revenue may also be about Rs 1200 crores per annum. 
Accordingly, the quantum of black money today may even be as large as 

Rs 15,000 crores, a figure which is more than 50 per cent higher than 
what could be derived from the majority estimate. "Whether it is Rs 
10,000 crores or Rs 15,000 crores, there can be no doubt that black money 
has assumed fantastic proportions. Fortunately, the bulk of the black money 
has transformed itself into investments in land and urban property; pala- 
tial residential buildings and cinema houses, precious metals and stones, 
and so on. Black money corrupts all those who come into contact with 
the tax evader and has activated a parallel economy where regulations 
and control over money supply and prices hardly hold their sway.. The 
Committee has traced the manifestations of black money and the manner 
in which it undermines economic policy in the country. This part of 
the Report is highly educative. 


Vigorous Prosecution and Enforcement 

The Wanchoo Committee has listed the following as causes of tax 
evasion.* 

a) high rates of taxation under the tax laws ; 

b) economy of shortages and consequent controls and licences ; 
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c) donations to political parties ; 

d) corrupt business practices ; 

e) ceilings on and disallowance of business expenses ; 

f) high rates of sales tax and other levies ; 

g) ineffective enforcement of tax laws ; and 

h) deterioration in moral standards. 

That all these are but secondary causes associated with the insti- 
tution of private ownership of corporate and personal property ,has 
escaped the attention of the Committee. It is greediness to amass 
private fortunes which prompts tax evasion and corrupts political and 
, bureaucratic behaviour. It is the quest for accumulation of personal 
wealth through fair or foul means which leads to large-scale tax avoi- 
dance either by manoeuvring the loopholes in tax laws or through *'deceit, 
misrepresentation of facts, falsification of accounts and downright fraud." 
A forthright remedy would, therefore, have been the socialisation of the 
means of production, exchange and distribution. But, the Wanchoo 
Committee has been constrained to skim the surface rather than getting 
at the roots of the problem. 

The Committee has certainly applied its mind towards the tighten- 
ing of the penal provisions and more vigorous prosecution and enforce- 
ment. It had also rejected spurious measures like..voluntary disclosure 
schemes, creation of a settlement machinery, bearer bond, ‘swiss bank 
account’ and so on. But, to a large extent, the effectiveness of imple- 
mentation of these measures would depend on the extent to which 
donations to political parties could be regulated. "Though the Committee 
was against donations by companies to political parties it allows for a 
deduction of fifty per cent of the qualifying amount of donations upto 
ten per cent of gross total income of individuals subject to.a ceiling of 
Rs 10,000.5 : 

It is black money which finances the ruling parties and their leading 
political elements at various levels. ‘The influence and support gained in 
this process is looked upon as the best safeguard for the nefarious activi- 
ties of tax evasion and avoidance. Even ifan administrator were inclined 
to remain neutral and objective, it would be extremely uncomfortable to 
disregard the community of interest that is forged between the leading | 
political and economic interests. More often than not, they succumb to the 
temptations and pressures arising from such vitiated environment. Conse- 
quently, tax laws and their enforcements are found to be so inadequate in 
dealing with tax delinquency. The situation is far less cheerful at the 
cutting edge of tax administration. It would be too much to expect 
honesty and integrity from the persons who man sales tax posts or a tax 
office at the lower levels when the whole atmosphere is polluted with 
corruption. Wanchoo Committee understood that no worthwhile tax 
reform could be enforced without really snapping the link between black 
money and the corrupt political and bureaucratic elements. They would 
have been accused of throwing the baby with the bath-tub if the com- 
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mittee had ever suggested doing away with private property and aggran- 
disement which is at the root of all corruption. 


Weak-kneed Approach to Avoidance 


Taking advantage of the looseness in the concept of income and the 
confusions caused by institutions like the Hindu Undivided Family, 
partnership arrangement, charitable and religious trusts, treatment of 
expenses, and so on, quite a good deal of income escapes the tax net. In 
fact, the technicians who design the tax Jaws seem to leave enough loop- 
holes to be exploited by the army of professional accountants and lawyers 
at the service of the private tax avoider. For instance, wealth tax which 
apparently exempts wealth only up to Rs | lakh, in fact, requires a person 
with Rs 11 lakhs wealth to pay only about Rs 1600 by way of wealth tax 
if he carefully exploits all the loopholes left open.” According to Krishnan, 
if properly tapped, even with nominal rates varying from 0.5 per cent to 5 
per cent such a tax should yield about Rs 220 crores to Rs 350 crores per 
annum. Compared to this great potential the present yield of about 
Rs 15 crores looks so ridiculously low. Unfortunately the Wanchoo 
Committee has suggested a further elongation of the list of exemptions by 
excluding ‘self-occupied house property’, ‘amounts invested by any per- 
son in his own business carried on by him as proprietor or in partner- 
ship’, ‘newly constructed houses’ for a period of five years from the 
year in which the construction is completed “even if such a property is 
let out", “patents and copyrights even if they are held as assets by a 
business, profession or vocation", “shares for 5 years from the date of 
allotment’, ‘contribution to National Development Fund upto Rs 20,000’, 
and so on® without worrying in the least that these exemptions would 
open the flood-gates of avoidance much wider and reduce the effective 
rate of wealth tax further. . 

^ The Committee has shown its awareness of some of the loopholes in 
the existing law permitting large-scale diversion of income through transfer 
of assets “indirectly without adequate consideration", “transfer of assets 
by parents-in-law to daughters-in-law or by paternal grand parents in 
favour of minor grand children", “having the spouse as employee, pur- 
chasing/selling agent, consultant, etc, in respect of business in which he 
or she has a substantial interest” thereby ‘‘camouflaging one'sown income 
as the income of the spouse", ‘cross transfers of benefits’ from partnerships 
and firms and so on.? But the Committe has turned its face against treating 
the family consisting of the father, mother and minor children as the unit 
of assessment rather than the individuals as of now.!? At the same time, it 
is not doctrinaire adherence to the individual which prompted the Com- 
mittee to shy away from ‘clubbing’ of family income. In fact, incon- 
sistency of approach has never taxed their conscience when they by-passed 
the major roadblocks to checking tax avoidance arising from the anti- 
quated institution called the Hindu Undivided Family." Plugging this 
single loophole is estimated to bring in a fabulous amount of Rs 300 crores 
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per annum to the exchequer."- By recognising HUF the Wanchoo Com; 
mittee has left this gaping leak open. 

Like the Department of Company Affairs! and the peut Report of 
the Public Accounts Committee of the Lok Sabha!* ‘the Wanchoo Gom- 
mittee is quite aware of how the “altruistic media (charitable trusts) 
have been abused with impunity for selfish personal ends’’ and used as ‘a 
cover for tax avoidance’ especially by the ‘big business houses’. They 
have also recognised the need for registration of trusts, compulsory audit- 
ing of accounts, “tracking down trusts constituted with concealed income 
donated by ghost or anonymous donors", and'so on. But instead of busting 
these trusts they have directed their‘attention to the-creation of a **conge- 
nial climate for the growth of these institutions".!* While attempting to 
rectify the existing lacunae in the tax law'it could not go beyond a vagie 
statement : 

Where a trust for. the relief of the.poor, education or medical relief 

derive income from any .activity . for , profit, its income should be 

‘exempt from income-tax only if the said. activity for profit is carried 
on in the course of actual carrying out of a primary purpose of the 
institution.!* ous 
Even ghost or anonymous donations to religions trusts were saved from 
certain penal provisions.? The only-saving feature is that the Committee 
has recommeded a tótal ban on trusts investing any.of their funds in any 
business concern including a limited company.!? 


Erosion of State Revenues 


The Wanchoo Committee. clearly iaido the process of" whiten- 
ing the black money in.the name of agricultural income. As pointed out 
by the Committee, in recent years..agricultural farms, vineyards and 
orchards have been acquired by many film. artists, industrialists and 
others, ‘not for the love of agriculture’, but to convert their ‘black 
money' into *white money'. Often, when tax. payers are confronted 
with the need to explain certain deposits, investments or expenses, they 
attribute them to agricultural income. In fact, an honest tax payer having 
an urban income of Rs 10 lakhs is left, after. paying income tax, with 
almost as much income as another having an agricultural income of Rs'l 
lakh only. s I 

'The Committee has Sriphasued that there is no. justifiable reason 
for this vast disparity between the tax burden on the two ‘sectors, parti- 
cularly when, as a result of ‘green revolution’ and price. support policy 
of the Government, income from agricultural holdings has been progressi: 
vely rising in recent - years.2°- The Committee: has also underlined the 
close link between evasion of income tax and evasion of: sales tax.?! But, 
in their effort to block the escape routes of evading: income, ‘the Commit- 
tee seems to have hastily. recommended the handling of agricultural 
income tax to the Centre and substituting central excise duty for sales-tax 
without, in the least, bothering.about the.debilitating effect they would 
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have on the already weak finances of the states.?? 


: Carrots in Plenty 


Though the Committee’s recommendations on tax laws and tax 
administration are dominated by velvet-glove approach, its outlook to- 
wards tax policy is characterised’ by generous concessions and induce- 
ments? The Wanchoo Committee has given the impression that by 
suggesting the withdrawal of Development Rebate it. has raised the 
effective rate of taxation. How illusory this impression is will be obvious 
when a comprehensive view is taken'of the various recommendations 
involving reduced rates and enlarged-exemptions and concessions. A 
significant recommendation was.the sharp'scalirig down of marginal rates 
of personal income tax from 97.75 per cent to 75 per cent on the ground 
that it would reduce the temptation for tax evasion. But, as shown by 
IS Gulati, the relationship between national income and tax evaded 
income has not undergone a major change during the period of eight years 
(1961-62 to 1968-69) when the marginal rate of tax (including ‘surcharges) 
applying to individuals (HUF's) was actually lowered from 87 to 82.5 per 
cént.24 It is surprising how such a learned Committee could spurn facts 
and take shelter under spurious assertions and create the impression that 
itis quite natural to evade tax if it is more profitable to evade Rs 30 than 
to earn Rs 1000. One could also get glimpses of the ideological pre- 
ferences of the Committee fom the superficial way it has looked at regu- 
lations and control. 

Wanchoo Committee has second deductions upto Rs 3000 of 
income from specified investments such as bank deposits, shares, units of 
Unit Trust of India apparently with a view to stimulate savings. In 
effect, however, as pointed out in his Minute of dissent by M P Chitale, a 
member of the Committee, the proposed deduction has “no regard to 
struggle and sacrifice involved in effecting savings. Even if extra income 
from investment is consumed, the deduction will be available". It is also 
staggering to note that this ‘small’ deduction of Rs 3000 is equivalent to 
a pre-tax income of Rs 1,33,300 in the income bracket beyond Rs 2 lakhs.?5 

Deductions in Wealth Tax is referred to earlier. ‘Shortage of 
residential accommodation’, encouragement of ‘industrial development”, 
contribution to National Development Fund, and so on were „some of the’ 
reasons advanced by the Committee in justification of these exemptions 
and deductions. In the case of Estate Duty, however, ‘erosion of value 
of money’ is given as the rationale for raising the basic exemption from 
Rs 50,000 to Rs 2 lakhs. Marrying male relatives is another ingenious 
argument for allowing an -additional exemption of Rs ‘10,000.26 The 
Committee has used the same line of argument for a “re-examination of 
all the existing rules pertaining to valuation of perquisites in order to up- 
date them with reference to'the current market trends."?? No such argu- 
mentis ever advanced in favour of protecting the real income of the 
poor. 


‘ 
“a 
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Additional Inducement 


Itis amusing how the Committee, whose primary concern was 
elimination of black money, has managed to borrow typical slogans of the 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry in support of the various concessions 
to business. Stimulating investment and economic growth, removal of 
regional imbalances, boosting industrial production, rewarding additional 
productivity are some of the purposes for which the Committee has used 
fiscal incentives. For instance, an accelerated depreciation at one and a half 
times the normal rate is recommended for inducing new industrial units 
into notified backward areas.?9 In doing so, the Committee seems to have 
ignored locational disadvantages which often outweigh tax incentives. 
Large dosages of incentives, powerful enough to overcome the cost dis- 
advantages of backward regions, might be grabbed by the most influential 
amongst the business houses and strengthen their grip over the backward 
regions and the state governments and agencies engaged in the develop- 
ment of backward regions. 

The Committee is aware how the resultant force of the prevailing 
incentives induces wasteful utilisation of scarce capital. It isnaive on 
the part of the Committee to imagine that such hardened structural im- 
balances and technological compulsions arising from the pattern of indus- 
trialisation or the dependence on labour-short economies could be 
corrected through a capital levy of one per cent or “a tax rebate rang- 
ing from 5-10 per cent of the tax payable in respect of income derived 
from the labour-oriented industrial unit newly set up after a specified 
date.” The Committee has recommended that the rebate should be ` 
admissible for a period of five years beginning from the year in which the 
operations commence.?? Similar rebate is also recommended to ‘reward 
additional productivity’, ie, increased utilisation of installed capacity 
and additional production of specified goods. These deductions are meant 
to range from 5-10 per cent oftax payable for every 10 per cent increase 
in output based on suitable norms. It is funny how excess capacity 
encouraged through one set ofincentives like Development Rebate are 
meant to be discouraged through another set of incentives designed by 
the Wanchoo Committee. 

Besides, the Committee has also downed it necessary to allow the 
companies to.amortise certain preliminary expenses such as ‘lump sum 
payments for technical know-how,’ ‘expenditure on amalgamation or 
merger of companies’ and “administrative expenses incurred before the 
commencement of business"?! In addition, certain ‘business expenses" 
by way of ‘entertainment’ and ‘maintenance of guest houses’ are also 
recommended despite the glaring abuses made of such facilities.?? Padhi 
‘has also suggested the withdrawal of Agricultural Development Allowance 
which is widely abused while at the same time it involves “a subsidy out 
ofincome tax revenue towards agriculture, the income from which is 
exempt from income tax."93 
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Mopping up of the Surplus 

Wanchoo Committee has favoured a drastic scaling down of tax 
rates on the one hand and has raked its brain about suitable devices to 
mop up the surpluses arising therefrom on the other. One snch device is 
the creation of a National Development Fund to which all tax payers could 
contribute on a voluntary basis upto a ceiling of 10 per cent of gross total 
income or Rs 20,000, whichever is less. As in the case of contribution to 
Provident Fund and Life Insurance the following Scheme of deduction is 
also contemplated : 


First Rs 10,000 of the qualifying amount 100 per cent deduction 
Next Rs 4000 » 50 » » 
the balance 53 40 ,, » 


The contributions to the National Development Fund would be blocked 
for seven years, though it can be used as a collateral for borrowing from 
commercial banks, The amount repaid at the expiry ofseven years will 
not be liable to tax. It will also be exempt from wealth tax. Only 
the interest paid at 4.5 per cent will be subjected to income tax.54 

It is interesting to note that a member of the Committee was cons- 
trained to characterise the scheme as ‘far too extravagant from the 
point of view of the Exchequer’. According to him, if the highest slab 
rate is 75 per cent above Rs 70,000, a person with an income of 
Rs 100,000 making a seven year deposit of Rs 10,000 in the Fund would 
secure a tax rebate of Rs 3750. In effect, he would be investing only 
Rs 6250 out of his pocket to earn taxable interest of Rs 450 per annum, 
which is 7.2 per cent on his net investment for a. period of seven years. 
At the end of the period the principal of Rs 10, 000 plus: Rs 3750 will be 
available. The effective net rate of investment would therefore be 14 
per cent per annum.. An ingenious mopping up operation indeed ! 

It is interesting to see how in a capital-short economy the Committee 
was envisaging booms and depressions characterised by scarcity and 
glut of funds which had to be regulated through a Reconstruction and 
Stabilisation Reserve Fund. All companies can contribute to the fund 
upto a maximum of ten per cent of their gross total income. The 
contribution is deductible while arriving at the total income of the 
companies for tax purposes. The amount which'can be deposited during 
any part of the accounting year will bear six per cent interest which is 
subject to tax. There will be no overdraft on the amount deposited. 
But the company can draw upto 50 per cent of its deposit for current 
repairs to buildings or plants and machinery and for research, though 
the withdrawn amount will be deemed as income of the year in which 
it is withdrawn. The remaining 50 per cent will be blocked for five 
years. After that period the balance can be withdrawn with the approval 
of the Government for expansion and development purposes including 
employee’s housing. The amount withdrawn after five years will not be 
subject to tax as income but will be deducted from the cost of assets for, 
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purposes of depreciation. The deposits in the Fund will not be exempt 
from the proposed capital levy. The Committee feels that the immediate 
loss of revenue will be made up subsequently when withdrawals to the 
extent of 50 per cent of the deposits are taxed as income or when allowable 
depreciation is reduced by deduction from the cost of assets the amounts 
withdrawn after five years for acquisition of assets.36 But the Committee 
seems to ignóre the cumulative loss of revenue involved in postponing tax 
liability. - At the same time, it enables the companies to benefit by way 
of interest after tax, tax free withdrawal after five years, augmentation: of 
internal funds and so on. 


‘Lack of Concern for Resource Mobilis and Social Justice 


One gathers the impression that the Wanchoo Committee has been 
going about with its recommendations disregarding their repercussions 
on the problem of resource mobilisation accompanied by social - justice. 
Its proposal to scale down marginal rates implies a revenue loss with no 
tangible evidence of it being compensated by improved behaviour of tax 
evaders. It has come out with a.number of exemptions, deductions 
and inducements the overall magnitude of which is not indicated. The 
financial implications of some of the major proposals indicate that a net 
loss of revenue is likely if all their recommendations are implemented. 
Scaling down of marginal rates.of income . tax «is estimated to result in 
an annual revenue loss. of Rs 45 crores. .The creation of National 
Development Fund. would result. in. a further.loss:,of Rss 22 crores. per" 
annum. Reconstruction and Stabilisation:Reserve,.Fund would give rise’. 
to an immediate loss of, .reyenue of Rs 33-crores.: As against the estimated 
revenue loss of about Rs 100 crores, ‘only a third could be offset through 
the proposed capital levy applicable- to the non-government companies. 

The withdrawl of exemptions on priority industries is expected to 
yield only Rs 13 crores or so. ` It is. wishful thinking to expect that the 
habitual offenders in tax evasion and avoidance would turn a new leaf in- 
response to the various fiscal stimuli offered by the .Wanchoo Committee. l 
Does it mean that the contribution of direct. taxes by way of additional, 
mobilisation of resources, "would be.negligible in the years to come ? 
Where will all the Rs 6600 crores of additional resources envisaged under . 
Fifth Five Year Plan come from? Obviously, in the scheme of things 
contemplated by the Wanchoo Committee, additional resource mobilisa- 
tion would imply. ever increasing burdens on the masses of the consumers 
by way of broadening and deepening óf. indirect taxation accompanied, 
by a continued erosion of their real consumption through inflationary 
financing. If this is the logic of reforming direct:taxation, all the illusions 
aboüt reduction of inequality in income and wealth. would soon evaporate 
into thin air. ; j 

To sum up, the Wanchoo Committee has done a lot of shadow 
boxing with the laws and administrative procedures. governing direct 
taxation in the name of:.combating black money. menacing the Indian 
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economy. But, where it was confronted with tax delinquents it has 
been found to be engaged i in a mock fight wearing velvet gloves deliver- 
ing blows which tickle and tease rather than stun. The Committee seems 
to have been under the illusions that tax delinquents could be weaned 
away through proper inducements. The new crop of exemptions, deduc- 
tions and incentives designed for that purpose has rendered direct taxes 
incapable of producing substantial additional resources for the ensuing 
plan. Consequently, ifthe Report is implemented, the real burden on 
the masses of the people: would. further increase thereby making a 
mockery of the porialist: ‘slogans paj fill the air! 
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The Perspective Plan for Tamil Nadu : 
Towards a Learning Society 


[Review of the Report of the Task Force on Education, Science and 
Technology 1972-84, State Planning Commission, Madras, July, 
1972.] 


ONE of the manifestations of the deepening economic crisis is the 
sudden increase in a type of academician who specialises in, and makes a 
career of, diverting attention from the reality of crisis. Though the 
qualifications of the ‘new’ academicians vary, all of them share the reali- 
sation that the crisis is now truly beyond repair—as the situation worsens, 
so must their falsification and rift with social reality. In formulating 
programmes of increasing oppression, they are permitted to cloak their 
proposals in radical jargon, provided they do not overshoot the limit 
beyond which even radical posturing becomes dangerous to the ruling 
Party. Ina situation where the high priests themselves announce that 
socio-economic reforms used to be vitiated by ‘vested interests’ and 
‘reactionaries’, the new academicians are permitted occasionally to aim 
an important broadside at a landlord or monopolist. When the new 
Congress rejuvenates the old Congress lie about a direct attack on poverty, : 
the new academics rephrases the proposal and, affecting an air of throb- 
bing urgency, emphasises not only the need to provide the basic im- 
mediate needs of the people, but to provide them within a ‘time-bound 
schedule’. i 

The Report under review, while it confines its exercises to Tamil 
Nadu, fits perfectly into the all-India mould. When Indira Gandhi sets 
the trend, Karunanidhi can hardly be far behind. f 

The Government of Tamil Nadu, confronted with an acute shortage 
of resources, a growing financial stringency, an alarmingly increasing 
rate of unemployment and the clamour of private managements of schools 
and colleges for greater ‘freedom’ to profits from education, decided to 
shift the entire burden of the worsening situation on to the people. It 
commissioned Malcolm Adiseshiah—-ex-Director General of UNESCO, 
head of the Madras Institute for Development Studies and member of the 
State Planning Commission—to work out the specifics. Adiseshiah set in 
motion one of the 15 Task Forces towards producing a ‘perspective plan’ 
for education in the State. The product is the 101-page report, Towards a 
Learning Society. 

On the face of it, the plan is to construct a ‘disaggregated’ ten-year 
school system for the age-group 6 to 14; ‘out-of-school’ education for all 
who leave school before standard IV; a ‘vocationalised’ secondary edu- 
cation and higher education that avoids waste and aims at excellence. 
That is to say, school education can be broken off at convenient points; 
not everyone need go through high school, because one can learn a voca- 
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tion while at school or study while out of school. Instead of the present 
system of a one-year pre-university course followed by a three-year degree 
course, there would be a two-year intermediate course followed by a two- 
year degree course ora three-year honours course.! The post-graduate course 
would continue to be of two years! duration and would be offered in a 
few ‘autonomous colleges. The three universities of Madras, Annamalai 
and Madurai would be developed into post-graduate ‘centres of excel- 
lence’. To take care of excellence in science and technology, there would 
be institutions such as the Tamil Nadu Science Foundation, the Tamil 
Nadu Academy of Basic and Applied Sciences, Computer Centres, the Hall 
of Science and Industry in Tamil Nadu, the Institute of Management, etc. 

It can be easily seen that the two major objectives of the Rs 375 
crore Plan are: (a) to restrict education even at the secondary level and 
to rarefy it at the higher level, and (b) to make higher education entirely 
dependent on fees. 

The first objective jepin the reactionary attitude of the ruling 
classes towards education for the people. Adiseshiah’s Task Force tries, 
predictably, to conceal this in a flurry of radical posturing. It freely uses 
such phrases as “integrated school and out-of-school education pro- 
gramme”, “curriculum at all levels that will be functional to our urban 
and rural realities", “ ‘to know that and to know how’ have become 
factors of production," the need to ‘counter obsolescence’ and *'to relate 
the various stages of the education and training system to the graded skill 
demands of society.” 

It even takes on the question of unemployment and suggests a 
solution in its computerised ‘simulation model’. The model for pur- 
posive higher education consists essentially of the alternative assumptions 
that the total strength in college/higher education would increase either 
from 2.0 lakhs in 1971-72 to 2.5 lakhs in 1983-84 (the most ‘desirable’ 
alternative), or from 2.0 lakhs in 1971-72 to 3.0 lakhs in 1983-84, or from 
2.0 Jakhs in 1971-72 to 3.5 lakhs in 1983-84. When even the highest (and 
‘least desirable’) of these projections, 1.5 lakhs, is compared with the 
figures for the preceding period (1961-62 to 1971-72), in which enrolment 
in arts and science colleges alone increased by 1.46 lakhs, the content of the 
solution becomes clear : curb educational opportunities to reduce the number of 
the frustrated. Though a mathematical formula, by which ‘N’ (the total 
number of BA’s and BSc’s needed per year) can be computed, is invoked 
to give the Report ‘methodological’ respectability, the Task Force lets’ it 
' out that pending detailed computations, tentative estimates of the demand 
of the various types of skiled graduates from institutes of the highest 
education have been arrived at ; and that these estimates reveal the need 
to ensure that the annual admissions to the BA and B Sc courses are 
**progressively brought within the range of employment prospects", In its 
anxiety over “over-supply of graduates in relation to estimated demand”, 
the Task Force arrives precisely at the solution that Daniel Lerner, an 
American sociologist, presented bluntly at a USIS seminar in Madras some 
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years ago : “the surplus of education over opportunities is’ a major source 
of frustration...excessive motherhood can be damaging...just so, exces- 
sive education can be damaging to: its beneficiaries." 

«~ The second objective of the Report represents the ‘response of the 
ruling classes to .another manifestation of the economic crisis—to the 
growing constraints.on the resources of the state. What the Task Force 
presents is not so much a: ‘perspective plan’ as a "model -in crisis econo- 
mics. The policy of expanding education even in those areas which are 
essential to the development of capitalism’ comes into conflict with the 
acute shortage of resources. In this situation, the one solution that comes 
naturally-i is ‘economy’ at the expense of the people. 

~» Thus, in the.chapter on educational finance, the Task Force proceeds 
to:transfer the financial burdens of the Government on.to the people. But 
this is only in chapter-VII. Until then, the Task Force, with the flair of 
a novelist, builds up the ‘atmosphere’ for its climactic Polution! by suggest- 
ing selected flaws in the education system. 
= The first chapter asserts’ that “there are ‘serious lacunae in the 

system that must also be recorded?" and'goes on to compute the extent of 
educational wastage, which is defined as a compound of: dropping out 
plus repetition. It concludes that the wastage of‘ 51.2 per cent in the’ 
first four years of school means that annually. more than half. the children 
entering school are being added to the 60 per cent of adult illiterates in 
the- state. Another source.of waste, which is the target of inspired attack, 
is the one-year pre-university course. It is a ‘baby-sitter’, a “waste of 
human and financial resources lost to: the state, to the parents and the 
students alike", and a course:in: which “prospective employers see no 
value added anyway.? To.suggest that its.study-of wastage in education 
is not just a cold, scientific.enquiry-but rooted in humanism, the Task. 
Force-collects a:trick : “theiterm ‘drop-out’ is. pejoràtive... when it is either 
the.school or. the. system which. has‘failed to engage and hold their atten- i 
tiom, ‘Push-out’ would be.a more appropriate term.” l7 ' ; 
: . In deference .to the sponsors of the’ study who, ón reading the first’ 
chapter, might begin to.wonder why the-Task Eorce has so'conscientiously: 
exposed the system's ‘lacunae’, the ‘first. chapter explains. that: while’ the 
Tamil Nadu system.of. Education, Science-arid ‘Technology is “in retros- ' 
pect a heartening one," the state cannot continue the present large-hearted 
rate of education expenditure over the Perspective Plan period without 
education becoming a ‘constraint on ‘development.’ “The mechanics of 
the solution are arrived at, via ME ompun ‘simulation model’ in 
chapter VII. i x à : 
© > For us, the main interest in cliapter VII lies elsewhere in the cone: - 
clusive evidence it provides on the. neglect of primary education in the state.’ 

. . "Theré has been a steady décline in the proportion of-expenditure on: 
education which affects the masses of the people andan increásing concen- 
tration on the higher and relatively .rarefied levels; where opportunities: 
are-severély- limited. for the.people: . ‘But:instead:of appreciating this aspect’. 
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of the social reality of an exploiting society, the Task Force contents itself 
with the breezy remark: “this distribution of expenditure as between 
levels of education is the product of history...” (p 73). 


OUTLAY AT LEVELS OF EDUCATION AS PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL 


Period Elementary. Secondary Other Educational University 
T Schemes 

First Plan ` 79.27 14.17 5.14 1.42 
Second Plan 72.72 . 23.14 2.85  . 1.29 
"Third Plan 61.01 26.99 .. 11.00 1.00 
Three Annual . 

. Plans 54.87 33.19 4.36 7.58 
1969-70 . 38.18 . 31.04 846 — 22.31 
1970-71 48.77 21.22 8.76 21.25 
1971-72 (Budget) 46.73 23.61 . : 6.05 23.62 
1972-73 (Budget) 46.35 . 22.54 | 5.87 25.24 


Another important conclusion that emerges from this chapter is the 
thoroughly unacceptable distribution of the costs of education between the State and 
the Centre. The total educational investment in the state for 1971-72 has 
been estimated at Rs 148.8 crores, of which the public expenditure on | 
education is Rs 126.23 crores. The break-up of public expenditure among 
the four sources of educational finance is as follows : 





Source - Rs crores Percentages 
State Government 89.85 86.94 
Central Government ` 3.50 8.39 
University Grants Ciommission ' 5.00 4.84 


Eocal Bodies 5.00 4.84 


The Task Force points out that these figures show a ‘financial over- . 
burden’ on the State Government and an ‘inadequate contribution’ 
from the Central Government. But it refuses to go deeper and see this 
question as part of the larger question of Centre-State economic and. 
political relations. | 

Instead, the Task Force treats itself to number-games : 


CURRENT PER-STUDENT COSTS 


Level Rs. Level . Rs 
Primary School 61.70 Polytechnic (Government) 2500.00 
Upper Primary School 111.40 3$ (Private) 3160.00 
Secondary School 244.80 ' Engineering College 
Allied Arts and Science (Government) 8600.00 

Colleges 542.00 3 (Private) 8530.00 
Government Arts and , Medical College 10,000.00 





Science Colleges 480.00 ^ Agricultural College 7000.00 : 
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Finding these costs high in relation to the forecasts made by the 
Kothari Commission, the Task Force announces the need to effect ‘econo- 
mies’ and to tailor educational finance to meet “the changing priorities 
and pattern of education.” 

A few illustrations will make the nature of the policy clear. Of the 
ten areas in which the Task Force proposes ‘effective economies’ to save 
the Government of Tamil Nadu Rs 14 crores, the following are the most 
noteworthy. : 

—discontinuation of the free pre-university course which is to be replaced 

by a fee-based Intermediate course ; 

—decrease in the grants to colleges, which involves raising of fees by 

50 per cent over the present level in government and private colleges; 

—introduction of fees in 23 training colleges and 3 physical training 

colleges where no tuition fees are now charged ; 

—a ban on the starting of any liberal arts college or ‘uneconomic’ 

institution and the merging (i.e; abolition) of ‘uneconomic’ high 

schools ; : 

—discontinuation of the grants to 100 high schools which do not 

charge tuition fees, so that they can be made fee-based like matricula- 

tion schools ; 

—-discontinuation of stipends in training schools. 

The Report tries to make it appear that the money thus saved 
could be better spent on scholarships for poor students in high schools and 
colleges, on the better training of teachers, on out-of-school education, and 
so on. In other words, it presents the vicious case that scholarships for 
poor students must compete for scarce resources with free education ; 
that ‘out-of-school education must compete with tuition-free education 
in high schools ; that freeships and living allowances for Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes and Backward Classes must compete with tuition-free educa- 
tion in the training and physical training colleges. 

This argument, implying a static and regressive fiscal system, makes 
nonsense of the ‘dynamic’ concept of Planning that the Task Force pro- 
fesses. More important, it is designed to propitiate the managements of 
private schools and colleges. It is interesting to note how Adiseshiah 
expressed this policy in his catechism to the Association of Private Manage- 
ments of Colleges, Madras, in August 1972 : 

... the private colleges are the trustees of Man... Man, that ineffable 

being to whom everything is possible, nothing is impossible. And 

it is to continue to serve man in all his greatness and glory, his 
poverty and misery, that the private colleges are called. That call 

I believe they will answer. Let us answer. 

The Task Force has certainly done everything possible to provide the 
private managements with the answer they have been dreaming of. To 
begin with, 100 high schools which do not charge tuition fees will be 
allowed to do so. The abolition of the tuition-free pre-university courseand 
the imposition of a fee-based two years intermediate would be a com- 
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pounded bonus to the managements of private colleges, which have always 
seen the pre-degree education of the student as the primary money-spinner. 
Evidently, the service of Man in his ‘poverty and misery’ (in these days 
of inflation, p 13) entails much more. The Plan, therefore, proposes a 
50 per cent increase in the fees charged by both government and private 
colleges. ' ` ` 

It is clear, then, that the Report which professes concern at the 
wastage of resources and proposes measures of economy for ‘contempo- 
raneous educational expenditures’ directly opens the way for an incompa- 
'rably more expensive and wasteful education so far as the masses of the people are 
concerned. ‘Economy’ in state expenditure on those aspects which are now 
subsidised (Object A) would go hand in hand with the opening of new 
opportunities for private managements to profit from education (Object B). 

The Task Force decided that all this must be endorced by those 
whom it would affect. An opinion poll, taken from Vice-Chancellors, 
‘students unions’ (via principals), teachers’ organisations, government 
departments, teacher-MLCs and others shows massive approval for the 
‘Education Model’—or rather..affirmative replies to the questions put to 
them. Sample questions : should out-of-school education and training be 
provided for students who leave school, adults, literates and illiterates ?; 
should research in all sciences be promoted, stimulated and coordinated ? 
Evidently, the only respondents to whom the question, should education 
be severely rationed and increasingly fee-based?, was put were the govern- 
ment departments and the private managements. 

The cleverness and academic sophistry of members of the Task 
Force lies in the ability to juxtapose certain sets of figures and estimates, 
and throw in the jargon of bourgeois social science, to create the illusion 
that the plan is to eliminate wastage and to foster a ‘learning society.’ 

To conceal its decidedly reactionary objectives, the Task Force 
affects an air of high seriousness about socio-economic matters that make 
its Report slightly ridiculous. For instance, after noting that a serious 
wastage of 51.2 per cent takes place in the first four years, it offers us the 
following bit of profundity : 

"e there seems to: be a curious relation between this 51.2 per cent 

wastage and the 40 per cent ofthe people in the rural areas and 

60 per cent of people in the urban areas living below the poverty 

line in the State... That is to say, the wasters and the illiterate poor 

are not two classes apart, they belong to the self-same group... 
wastage...and dropping out...are traceable primarily to economic 
causes with academic ones playing a secondary role...and...call for an 
educational programme which can be carried to the places where 

the drop-outs live or are at work. (pp 9-10). 

As for the problem of a higher rate of wastage in the education of 
girls, the Report proposes to effect a Cultural Revolution through (among 
other things) lectures, plays and the All India Radio broadcasts, 

Such a treatment slurs over the reality of the deepening class exploi- 
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tation of which the high rate of wastage is an expression (or,-as Adiseshiali 
would have it, a ‘function’). To serious social science, the relation bet- 
ween the 51.2 per cent wastage and the rural and urbah poor is not at 
all the ‘curious’ relation that thé Task Force makes it out to be. It does 
not need the aid of pseudo-academic jargaon (“the wasters and the illiterate 
poor are not two classes apart; they belong to the self-same group") to 
understand the relation between wastage in education and mass poverty. 
It has no patience with such formulations as: “dropping out from school 
and college has been identified as being due mainly to the pull of the 
home and the market (farm, factory or office); and due secondarily to the 
push from the school and the college, hours of schooling overlapping with 
the busy agricultural season.” It starts with the assumption that it is 
economic compulsion that makes the rural and urban poor send their 
children out to work instead of keeping them in school. It understands 
that capitalism is a system where growing wastage and dissipation of 
resources cannot be avoided ; that the fundamental contradiction between 
the social character of production and the private character of appropria- 
tion is expressed in all fields of life, including education ; that so long as 
this larger reality exists, the problem of wastage; cultural backwardness 
and obscurantism will inevitably worsen. : 
The Report ofthe Task Force, of course, joins hands with bourgeois 
academicians in coming to exactly the opposite conclusion : 
.Inajor breakthroughs have been effected in many ‘areas of 
science and technológy and these have brought human society to the 
threshold of an era, in which the economic prosperity of a society, 
can be built in the absence of locally available resources...(p 62)  '', 
Nobody should be under the illusion that this Perspective Plan for 
Education is merely an academic exercise, designed to keep its authors 
amused and profitably busy. This is a perfectly workable Plan; the Task 
Force has taken great pains to make it technically feasible for the State 
Government to convert its Report into an Act, and an Advisory Commitee 
will presently take up the threads. It is clear that the real struggle 
against the new academics will not be confined to the lecture-hall or the 
chambers of the State Planning Commission i that will require a larger, 
and less placid battlefield. The students of Tainil Nadu in their present 
mood of upsurge are not likely to take this calmly. 
B NRandRM 


1 This was exactly the system which Adiseshiah encountered asa student in the 
1930s. 

3 One presumes, this refers particularly to the Departments of Social Sciences. Anyone 
who is acquainted with the Departments of Economics or History or Political Science 
in the University of Madras, with the content of the post-graduate courses, with the 
manner in which they stifle research, with- the irrelevance of the syllabi that were’ 

‘updated’ in 1971, with their apåthy towards students, can only bé amused at this 

- promise of ‘excellence.’ 


Eyeless in Asia 


THE United States of America is a super-power, perhaps the migh- 
tiest nation in world history ; itis also said to be the most affluent coun- 
try today, which is giving billions of dollars in foreign ‘aid’. And yet the 
U S has not been able to lord it over either in Western Europe (the 
ungrateful wretch owes its post-Second World War recovery to U S aid 
under the Marshall Plan) or even in the weakest and poorest of countries 
(even worms turn). -I.shall here confine myself to three most glaring 
U S foreign policy failures in Asia, for it is in Asia that the US Adminis- 
tration has been particularly ‘interested’ and ‘active’. 

It was after a protracted revolutionary struggle that the communists 
came to power in China and established the People’s Republic of China 
in 1949. The defeated and. discredited Nationalist Chiang Kai-shek” 
clique fled to Taiwan and set up its so-called Republic of China 
there. Most countries of the world recognised the Red Government in 
Peking as the sole.and legitimate representative of the 760 million Chinese 
people. But the U S, adopting a most rabid anti-Peking, that is, anti- 
China stand, granted that honour to the. puppet government in Taiwan, 
got it the Chinese seat in the U N, and intrigued to keep the People’s 
Republic of China out of the world body for full 21 years. The number 
of Peking supporters.at the U.N however kept increasing each year. 
Thereupon the US advanced a two-China theory that the People's 
Republic of China could be taken in but not at the cost of Taiwan and ' 
heavily pressurised some smaller U S ‘aid’ receiving member nations to 
support this patently preposterous and contemptible criminal conspiracy 
against China. But the U S policy has suffered a most: crushing defeat. 
The People’s. Republic of China has. now: become a member of the 
U.N, and strictly-on her.own, terms ; Taiwan, much to the dismay and 
displeasure of the U S, has been justly kicked out of the world body.' 

The brave patriotic Viet Minh forces defeated and ousted the 
French colonialists from Vietnam, and the Geneva Agreement of 1954 on 
Indo-China provided, among other things, for general elections in South 
Vietnam to.let the South "Vietnamese decide their own future on the 
reunification of North and South Vietnam. The U S however refused to 
sign the Agreement, and apprehending the victory of patriotic and pro: 
gressive forces at the polls, sabotaged it through its puppet government in 
Saigon. Not only this, the U.S Administration engineered the notorious 
Gulf of Tonkin incident and used it as a pretext for its massive. escalation 
of war.of aggression in Vietnam in support .of the successive discredited 
puppet South Vietnamese governments. All the progressive and peace- 
loving countries protested ; the American people (including many U S 
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Vietnam War ‘veterans’) themselves protested, boldly denouncing the 
US intervention as ‘immoral’, ‘unjust’, ‘criminal’ and ‘unwarranted’, 
The U S Administration, however, rejected these protests and went on to 
expand its war of aggression to Laos and Cambodia and made it increas- 
ingly savage and brutal with barbaric attempts to bomb North Vietnam 
out of existence, gruesome mass killings at Mai Lai and other places, 
wanton destruction of agricultural crops and irrigation systems, Lidici-type 
annihilation of whole villages and towns, sadistic torturing and terrorisa- 
tion of innocent people (including old men, pregnant women and ‘small 
children) under the so-called pacification programme, and dastardly use 
of napalm and other agents of chemical and electronic warfare. The 
U S Administration, found guilty of some of the most horrible war crimes 
and crimes against humanity in Vietnam by the famous Bertrand Russell 
International War Crimes Tribunal, has enacted in Vietnam Truman 
Capote’s classic In Cold Blood ; nay, the U S Administration has translated 
the entire American crime ‘fiction’ (there is little else in. contemporary 
American fiction) into a reality in Vietnam. But the result is obvious: 
the U S, the mightiest nation in world history, has been totally frustrat- 
ed by the poor and poorly armed but heroic Vietnamese freedom 
fighters ; and the demoralisation of the U S troops is total, as evidenced 
by the mounting incidence of drug addiction and mental disorders among 
them. The trail blazed by Ho Chi Minh remains invincible. 

Pakistan came into existence as a result of India’s partition on the 
basis of the notorious two-nation theory in 1947. It had two wings—the 
Punjabi-dominated West Pakistan and the Bengali-dominated East Pakistan, 
separated from each other by more than a thousand miles of Indian 
territory. Now, almost since its inception, Pakistan has been ruled by 
military dictators representing West Pakistan’s small (22 richest families, 
‘to be precise) but powerful feudal-monopoly capitalist class having assets 
of more than Rs 500 crores with an annual addition of Rs 50 crores and 
owning 97 per cent of the insurance business, 80 per centof banking and 66 
per cent of all Pakistani industrial assets. Besides keeping Pakistan aloof from 
the main current of the twentieth century, namely struggle against im- 
perialism and neocolonialism, and actually joining imperialist military pacts 
like CENTO and SEATO, this ruling feudal-monopolist class subjected 
teh East Bengal people to discrimination and ruthless economic exploitation 
characteristic of colonial rule ; the erstwhile East Pakistan earned about 
80 per cent of the total revenue for Pakistan but only about 20 per cent 
of Pakistan's national budget was spent on its people (who, it must be 
noted, constituted the majority of total Pakistani population). And so 
in Pakistan's first ever general elections in December 1970, the long 
suffering 75 million people of what was East Pakistan overwhelmingly 
voted for autonomy and democratic rule under the leadership of 
Mujibur Rehman's Awami League (which won almost all the seats in 
East Bengal and a clear majority at the Centre). But Pakistan's ruling 
feudal-monopoly capitalist class and the military junta jointly sabotaged 
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the promised transfer of power to the elected representatives of the 
.people, for obvious reasons, and on the night of March 25, 1971, the 
Pakistani army cracked down on the unsuspecting people of East Bengal, 
‘letting loose a most barbaric reign of terror, genocide, torture, loot, arson, 
butchery, rape and repression and making a special target of intellectuals, 
students and professionals. This forced the elected leadership of erst while 
East Pakistan to declare independence, and the people of Bangla Desh 
took up arms to ‘liberate’ their country from Pakistani occupation 
army. Now while many countries and some world leaders appealed to 
Pakistani military rulers to seek a peaceful political settlement with the 
elected leadership of the people and sympathised with the oppressed 
Bangla Desh masses, the U S Administration blatantly supported and 
encouraged the Pakistani military Junta in its Hitlerite ‘final solution’ of 
the Bengali problem, (a) completely ignoring the political roots of the 
crisis and (b) keeping mum over Pakistani army’s atrocities in Bangla 
Desh. But once again the U S policy has suffered a most humiliating 
defeat : Bangla Desh as an independent sovereign State has become a 
reality. The class character of the State power in Bangla Desh is not 
under discussion here nor the genuineness or otherwise of the Bangla Desh 
liberation struggle and India's role in it. The point to be noted is that 
the U S Administration opposed Bangla Desh struggle pursuing its—what 
the US Democratic Party's Presidential nominee George McGovern 
calls—‘Vietnam thinking’. 

The question arises: Why has US foreign policy in Asia failed? Some 
American political analysts have advanced what may be called the blind- 
ness theory, which states that the US Administration knows not what it is 
doing, that it has been marching blindly, step by step, *in a morass', that, 
in other words, it has ‘misjudged’ the situation. But this assessment 
is both incorrect and misleading ; besides, (i) it absolves the US Adminis- 
tration of all culpability (you do not blame a blind person for bumping 
against you) and (ii) suggests that foreign policy advisers of the US Presi- 
dent are all brainless bipeds, a pack of goofs and bunglers—an idea: which 
is hard to accept in view of all the CIA-university-foundation-Pentagon- 
government financed ‘research’ that US academics and policy advisers do 

' on the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. In fact, the Pentagon 
Papers published some time back and the recent disclosures made by Jack 
Anderson have completely demolished the blindness or misjudgement ex- 
planation of the US foreign policy failures in Asia. ` 

The reality is this. Since the end of the Second World War, many 
Asian and African countries have liberated themselves and others are fight- 
ing for their liberation from the colonial yokes of Britain, France, the 
Dutch and Portugal. Secondly, these newly independent countries are try- 
ing hard to become economically self-sufficient and self-reliant in order to 
cement their political freedom and to better the lot of their long-exploited 
and long-suffering people. And thirdly, these nations of the Third World 
have adopted a policy of non-alignment or ‘dynamic neutrality’ in inter- 
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national relations. But the US has refused to accept precisely these post- 
Second World War politicalrealities of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
Reason : the US has itself emerged, and this is the crux of the problem, 
as an imperialist and counter-revolutionary power, ruled as it is by the 
white-supramacist-monopoly capitalist-Pentagon combine. 

To be precise, the imperialism of the US is reflected in its anti-com- 
munism ; and it must be immediately noted that the US is opposed to 
communism not because it really adopts a violent strategy—the US is 
itself the most violent nation today, both internally and externally—-but 
because of the economic-political content or goals of communism. Bluntly 
put, the aggressive Ámerican crusade against communism is really meant 
to sabotage and check independent economic-political development of the 
Third World countries, for, as the writings of Harry Magdoff, Paul Baran, 
Paul Sweezy, Robin Jenkins, to name but a few, reveal, it is on the ruth- 
less exploitation of both natural and human resources of these countries 
that the US (monopoly capitalist) economy flourishes and the much adver- 
tised American affluence rests. And as imperialism is a multi-dimensional 
phenomenon, though fundamentally economic, the US imperialism or neo- 
colonialism is by no means confined to economic-political spheres but 
inevitably extends to the academic and cultural sectors of the under- 
developed and developing countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
The net result of this is that the US Administration is always found plot- 
ting against and toppling revolutionary and progressive governments, 
supporting and protecting reactionary, corrupt, oppressive and anti-people 
military dictatorships and feudal-monopoly capitalist ruling classes and 
opposing and suppressing, both directly or indirectly, people's national 
liberation struggles and mass movements against exploitation and injustice 
allover the world. Thus, this self-appointed defender of the so-called 
free world has turned out to be the deadliest, most deceitful and 
diabolical enemy of freedom and democracy. This is evidenced by the 
facts of the Chinese, Vietnamese and Bangla Desh cases briefly discussed 
earlier. The US, the ruling American monopoly capitalist class to be 
precise, is itself at war with the people of Asia and is making Asians fight 
Asians. - 

There is, therefore, absolutely nothing blind, inadvertent, unintended 
and surprising aþout the US foreign policy in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, It is a consciously imperialist and neocolonialist policy in its 
economic, political, cultural, and military objectives. As such, it is a self- 
defeating policy—a policy which is doomed to failure in this anti-colonial, 
anti-imperialist era of freedom, democracy and socialism. 


sc VARMA 
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Development of Capitalism in Agriculture 


SINCE Utsa Patnaik, to her credit, has built her academic work without 
apology on the basis of Marxist-Leninist theory, there will be no difficulty 
in her accepting a discussion that makes sense only in terms of that 
theory. Her two-part article in this journal! (Social Scientist 2 & 3) along 
with her controversy and polemic with Paresh Chattopadhyay in the 
columns of the Economic and Political Weekly ? raise the whole question of the 
understanding of Marxist-Leninist theoretical principles, and their applica- 
tion to the study of the mode of production in Indian agriculture. - 

The weaknesses in Utsa Patnaik’s argument can be related to one 
basic theoretical mistake: the failure to see capital as a relation. The 
Marxist-Leninist position is that capital is primarily a certain relation 
between classes, a relation which remains whether the categories under 
comparison are at a higher or lower level of development.* 

In various ways, Utsa Patnaik illustrates ‘her departure from this 
position, Her treatment of the question of wage labour brings this out 
most sharply : **to regard the mere existence ofa large force of agricul- 
tural labourers as proof of the development of capitalist organisation with- 
in agriculture, would, it is argued, be erroneous...the labour force is, in 
the main, subject to precapitalist, rather than capitalist exploitation.” 
(SS, 2, p 17,22) Her main reasons for asserting this seem to be: (a) the 
absence of ‘alternative’? employment opportunities imposes constraints 
similar to the earlier explicit tying to the land. “Labourers are not 
indeed tied any longer to particular pieces of land, but they are effectively 
tied to agriculture as.a principal source of livelihood...’ (SS, 2, p 22); 
(b) the extreme poverty and misery of the agricultural labourer and his 
being. forced to accept wages barely sufficient for subsistence. 

^. By way of circumstantial evidence, the author refers to the ‘diffi- 
culty’ of distinguishing tenants from agricultural wage workers in India. 
“From the available evidence, the difference between the two relation- 
ships : landlord-sharecropper and big landowner-labourer, seems to have 
been a difference of degree rather than of kind."5 To demonstrate the 
unsoundness of argument that the.mere existence of wage workers sepa- 
rated from the means of production indicates a capitalist relation, the 
author treats us to a neat reverse. exercise in logic: “in these circums- 
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tances the small share of output remaining to the tenant could be regarded 
as similar to wages, rather than his income from cultivation after payment 
of rent." (SS, 2, p 20-21, emphasis added) 

In answer to this kind of logic, we would like to cite Lenin’s well- 
known observation that “in agriculture the process of development of 
capitalism is immeasurably more complex and assumes more diverse forms 
(than in industry)."* More specifically, the -proletarianisation of the 
peasantry may assume several forms (agricultural work for wages, domestic 
industry, supplementary work in factories, etc), but the diversity of these 
forms does not in the least disprove the development of capitalism in 
agriculture. 

Let us consider at a deeper level Utsa Patnaik’s refusal to accept 
the existence of wage labour as a sufficient condition for capitalism in 
agriculture. This kind of argument is specifically examined by Lenin in 
his work, Development of Capitalism in Russia.” Lenin warns against “‘too 
stereotyped an understanding of the theoretical proposition that capitalism 
requires the free, landless worker. This proposition is quite correct as 
indicating the main trend, but capitalism penetrates into agriculture 
-particularly slowly and in extremely varied forms.’’® i 

Referring to the bes of allotment-holding rural worker, he notes that 
each of these bears traces of a specific agrarian system, of a specific history 
of agrarian relations, but this does not prevent the economist. from classing 
them all as one type of agricultural proletarian. Whether the land is 
‘his full property, or whether itis poramboke land which he has occupied, 
makes no difference at all. .What is more, the existence of small production 
.does not at all disprove the development of capitalism in agriculture, for 
the tendency to centralise holdings does not lead to the complete elimina- 
.tion of small-scale production. : Big landowners themselves try to streng- 
then or revive small production to a degree, by sale or lease of land, to 
see that a small peasantry provides the labour power for the landlord.!? 

Utsa Patnaik's theoretical confusion on the question of wage labour 
is evident in her treatment of the problem of distinguishing a wage labourer 
from a tenant. She seéms.to forget that the question is not of a small or 
large share of output remaining to the person after -cultivation, but of a 
relation of production. (This confusion itself isan example of what Marx 
called the fetishism of capitalist society.) The same theoretical confusion 
is even more evident in her acceptance of the ‘wage-imputation (FMS) 
exercise’. In this wages are imputed to family labour and it is found that 
the total income from labouring for wages (if the peasant family could 
find employment for these days) would be higher than the income from 
cultivation on own account! The question arises: then, why does the 
poor peasant not work for wages ? Because he is not certain of finding 
employment! Such a one-sided explanation has nothing to do with the 
spirit of Marxism-Leninism, because one single ‘factor’—employment—is 
made to bridge the chasm between two different classes and between two 
historically distinct sets of relations of production. 
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All this shows that in this part of her analysis, Utsa Patnaik is very 
much under the influence of, and is only reacting against, those economists 
who, wide-eyed with wonder at the ‘viability’ of the small peasant, assert 
that he ‘need not count’ his own (family) labour. As Lenin points 
out in his famous article on Kautsky’s (pre-renegade phase) book, the 
Agrarian Question, in a situation where everyone must usually deal with 
the capitalist (creator, merchant, industrial entrepreneur, etc), not to 
count his labour ''could only mean working himself to death and 
continually to cut down his consumption.’’}? 

Theoretically, the problem is very simple. Lenin repeatedly em- 
phasised, in his studies on capitalism in agriculture, that hired labour is 
“the best and most direct indicator . . . the chief sign of . . . capitalism in 
agriculture. To determine whether a section of the rural poor can be 
classified as the proletariat (which cannot exist without the formation of 
capital at the other pole), the only question to consider is: do they have 
to sell their labour power in order to live, and are they free to sell their labour power? 
If the answer is yes, we have by that very fact a capitalist relation irres- 
pective of theoretically extraneous features e level of unemployment, 
destitution, etc) that cloud that relation. 

At the other end to wage labour, one ihoutd; of course, examine the 
evidence on the development of the bourgeoisie in the agriculture of a 
backward country like India. Utsa Patnaik's work itself throws most 
valuable light on this question—and in particular on the diversity of the 
forms that capitalist relation assumes—though one can hardly agree with 
the basic conclusion she draws from her data. 

Utsa Patnaik certainly seems justified in using the term ‘landlord 
capitalists’ (we would prefer the term, ‘capitalist landlords’ but would 
also perfer not to be accused of quibbling) to identify a section of the 
landlord class which has adopted, in differing degrees, the capitalist mode 
of exploitation. We only wish she had drawn the obvious theoretical 
conclusion from this trend more sharply, the conclusion that this repre- 
sents the superimposition of the capitalist mode of production on pre- 
capitalist relations of production: 

One is far less happy with Utsa Patnaik's formulations on *dominant 
landholders’ and ‘urban entrants’ (descriptive and .unscientific terms 
hardly applicable in a Marxist-Leninist class analysis). It is clear that the 
author here also confuses the Marxist-Leninist theoretical principles with the 
concrete study of a given historical situation. It does not help in the least (for 
one studying concrete agrarian relations. in. different parts of India) to 
score off ‘pure’ or ‘impure’ against some capitalist ‘model’. 

One comment Utsa Patnaik makes in Part I of her article gives 
away her entire theoretical approach : “The rich peasant or dominant 
landholder employing labourers does not appropriate surplus value from free 
labourers, he maximises the returns from exploiting destitute labour tied 
to agriculture and with no other employment opportunities. Because it is 
impossible to categorise this type of. an. agrarian structure, the outcome 
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of imperialist impact, as ‘feudal’, there is no reason to categorise it, by 
default, as ‘capitalist’. (SS, 2, p 22, emphasis added). One is not sure 
where this formulation leads, but one thing is certain: if the exploita- 
tion of wage labour by the ‘dominant landholder’ or the capitalist farmer 
does not constitute a capitalist relation, Utsa Patnaik evidently has in 
mind a capitalism which no Marxist-Leninist can accept. It is clear that 
she has arbitrarily set up for herself some ‘criteria’ which are outside 
the Marxist-Leninist theoretical position and outlook. : 

Utsa Patnaik’s work also calls attention to the danger of confusing 
technique with economics. From the viewpoint of theoretical economic 
analysis, what is important is the relation, irrespective of whether the 
technique is at a higher or lower level.4 The existence of capitalism in 
agriculture is not dependent on a higher organisational basis, or on a 
higher level of investment, or on the ‘animal spirits’ of the entrepreneur. 
The economic character of the phenomenon cannot be denied on the 
ground that capital accumulation in agriculture is sluggish, or that the 
level of technique is low, or that the organisation of agriculture is weak.. 
Serious Marxist-Leninists should be extremely vigilant against the 
tendency which Lenin found in a certain Bulgakov who, reviewing 
Kautsky’s study of the agrarian question, “too hastily raised certain 
facts in agronomics, without examining their significance, to the level of 
general economic laws.’ 

At a broader level, Utsa Patnaik’s distinction between Marx’s 
method and model is unsound,. especially because she considers the method, 
rather than the model, applicable to India. Marxism-Leninism is not. 
at all a method which allows any scholar to use it to draw any indepen- 
dent (‘specific’) conclusion he likes but a scientific stand, viewpoint and. 
method which can be applied to the concrete study of conditions and to 
the solution of the problems of specific societies." One can certainly 
make a distinction, as Lenin does, between the theoretical-conceptual work 
of Marx and his concrete study of given historical situations. One may not 
confuse the theoretical abstraction provided by Marx and Lenin. (eg., the. 
abstract theory of realisation of the total social product under capitalism, 
conducted at a very high level of theoretical, generalisation and of the 
utmost significance to.the science) with the realisation of this theory in the 
concrete conditions of a country (no less important to science). But one must’ 
note that these two aspects of Marxist-Leninist theory are dialectically 
inseparable, it is not at all a question of distinguishing the model from the , 
method, and holding that it is the latter which is essential to the study of 
the specific conditions of India. 

In fact, Utsa Patnaik, by claiming a high diste, of specificity for 
India, comes perilously close to making out a case that the Indian expe- 
rience is unique, needing a modification of the theoretical stand and; 
viewpoint of Marx and Lenin on, say, capitalism in agriculture.!5 In the. 
process, her study of the specificity of the backward Indian experience. 
leads to questioning, even challenging, the foundations of Marxist: - 
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Leninist theory. 

This also comes out very clearly in her plain confusion over the 
question of relations of production and property relations. According to 
Utsa Patnaik, to hold that these two are equivalent terms makes sense only 
in terms of some abstract universal schema. According to her, the con- 
crete conditions of the land settlements made by the British in India and 
the legal system introduced by them ensured a divergence between 
relations of production and property relations. This was because the 
legal system, embodying bourgeois concepts of transferable private pro- 
perty and enforceable contracts was an ‘external grafting’ by the 
colonising power into the precapitalist production relalions. Hence the’ 
necessity to distinguish between production relation and the juridical 
forms and relations introduced by the British. This she proceeds to do 
in her study. 

Behind this argument lies a relatively simple theoretical confusion 
which can be easily resolved. One learns from the note?? that Utsa 
Patnaik considers properly relations as, part of the superstructure, to be put 
along with the legal, political, religious, aesthetic or philosophic and ideo- 
logical forms. This is not at all the Marxist-Leninist position. As far 
as we are aware, the clearest statement of this position is available in the 
Preface to A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy by Marx, where, 
referring to 4 certain stage of development, he notes that the material 
productive forces of society come into conflict with the existing relations 
of production, and adds : **...or,—this merely expresses the same thing in 
legal terms—with the property relations within the framework of which 
they have operated hitherto.”?? What is meant here is not at all that 
property relations belong to the superstructure (as opposed to production 
relations which belong to the base), but that relations of production are 
known in non-scientific, loose or legal terminology as property relations— 
“which merely expresses the same thing in legal terms." On the strength 
of this simple misunderstanding, Utsa Patnaik, reinforcing herself with 
a vulgarism by Ernest Mandel, constructs a. full-fledged theory elabora- 
ting the ‘unique’ conditions of backward India which involve property 
relations historically different from its relations of production ! 

One does not dispute the existence of different relations of pro- 
duction, or the:superimposition of the. capitalist’ mode of production on 
precapitalist, that is, feudal and semi-feudal, relations in agriculture. 
But no Marxist-Leninist can accept ‘the view of, capitalist development 
‘that Utsa Patnaik’s argument implies. Capitalist development ‘in 
Indian agriculture, in this view, is no more than skin deep; it is an 
external grafting in the absence of “an integrated development of capi- 
talist production and. generalised commodity production"??, a develop- 
ment which is relatively superficial. It can be seen how. close this view 
is to’ the theory of the.'non-capitalist path of development’, for India— 
though we must note thàt Utsa Patnaik herself Eonar accepts or sub- 
jectively implies this: conclusion; : MEN ea Se ME , 
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If one might be permitted to speculate on the origins of Utsa 
Patnaik's theoretical mistake, one is tempted to suggest the following 
partial explanation : in reacting against the reformist argument that the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution in India has been essential completed 
(and that precapitalist relations of production have been wiped out by 
the bourgeoisie), and against the Trotskyite understanding?? that every- 
thing that one encounters in the world today is one reactionary mass of 
capitalist relations, Utsa Patnaik sets up her own arbitrary criteria to 
show that what appears to be capitalism is not really capitalism. Theore- 
tically, her mistake is not different from that of Ashok Rudra with his 
‘five criteria’ for capitalism in agriculture. 

To the student of agrarian relations, it goes without saying that, 
first of all, a careful and precise distinction must be drawn between the 
various systems of socio-economic relations and, particularly, between 
capitalist and precapitalist relations of production. The next stage is to 
study in detail the specific "limits on capitalist agriculture! in India such 
as the monopoly in landed property ; the level of development of commo- 
dity economy and the subordination of the peasantry to the market ; 
the sum total of the economic contradictions among the peasantry, ie., 
the differentiation among the peasantry ; the retarding of this differentiation 
by the existence of merchant and usurer’s capital; and the phenomena 
of differentiation creating a home market for capitalism. Such a theore- 
tical outlook would enable one to examine scientifically the data on the 
types of machinery and other implements used, on the level of invest- 
ment and on the rapidity of capitalist development, under a remarkable 
variety of natural and historical conditions. Only one who has a 
blatant disregard for social reality can deny that capitalism in India has 
been unable to eliminate, or wipe out, precapitalist relations. One only 
wishes that Utsa Patnaik, in sifting and analysing the exceedingly rich 
data at her disposal, could base herself more firmly on Lenin and less on 
the variety of dubious theoretical guides she acknowledges, including A V 
Chayanov and Ernest Mandel. 
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March 25, 1972, and Utsa Patnaik, “On the Mode of Production in Indian Agricul- 

ture : A Reply", Ibid., September 30, 1972. 
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See Lenin, ‘‘The Differentiation of the Peasantry”, Collected Works, Vol 3, Chapter II, 
pp 70-137, 

Ibid., p 178. 

Also note an observation which is of particular relevance to Utsa Patnaik's work : 
‘The juridical basis of his right to his plot of land is absolutely immaterial to such 
a classification." Jbid., p 178. 

Lenin, *'Capitalism in Agriculture", Collected Works, Vol 4, p 136. 

Ibid. l 

Ibid., p 125. 

Lenin, “New Data on the Laws Gisctdig the Development of Capitalism in Agri- 
culture”, Collected Works, Vol 22, p 46 and 101. 

Yn this connection, note the relevance of Lenin's observation that “‘if the evolution 
of agriculture is compared with that of industry, capitalism in agriculture is at a stage 
more akin to the manufactory stage than to the stage of large-scale machine industry, 
Manual Labour prevails in agriculture and the use of machinery is relatively very 
limited." Ibid., p 99. 

Lenin, Collected Works, Vol 4, p 111. 

Economic and Political Weekly, op. cit., p A-145. 

Lenin thus refers to “the Marxist essence of the matter", Collected Works, Vol 21, 
p 265. Mao Tse-tung refers to the need to ‘‘apply the stand, viewpoint and method of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin to the concrete study of China's present conditions 
and her history orto the concrete analysis and solution ofthe problems of the 
Chinese revolution.” Selected Works, Vol III, Foreign Language Press, Peking, 1967, 
p 19, (emphasis added). Note that there is no mechanical division of the Marxist- 
Leninist method from the model. 

‘Thus we read in Utsa Patnaik’s note in the Economie and Political Weekly, September, 
30, 1972, P A-145. : “the specificity and even uniqueness of the conditions we are 
discussing." 

Ibid., PA-145. 

Ibid., 

Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, Progress Publishers, 
Moscow, 1970, P 21. 

Economic and Political Weekly, op, cit., P A-148. - 

An example of this is Andre Gunder Frank’s Capitalism and Underdevelopment in Latin 
America. Utsa Patnaik rightly rejects this approach, 

The phrase i is Kautsky’s, and is approvingly used d Lenin in “Capitalism in Agricul- 


- ture”, Collected Works, Vol 4, pp 131-137. 


Role of the Marxist Intellectuals in India Today 


THE theme that Mathew Kurian chose for his article prefacing the’ first 
issue of the Social Scientist is an important one ; and much that he has said: 
one would readily agree with and endorse. But it appears to me that 
there are some points.where his statements need Clarification or emenda- . 
tion, and there are some problems too that he has overlooked. 


I 
EST. 

The first point needing clarification is the definition of the term 
‘intellectual’ ‘that-Kurian has adopted. The only definition he explicitly 
offers is by way ofa quotation from Paul Baran, who distinguishes the 
‘intellectual’ from the ‘intellect worker’. The intellect worker is one who: 
works with his brain rather than his brawn, so to speak; but the intellectual 
is one who, in addition gets so’ deeply concerned with the ‘historical 
process’ that it “permeates his thought and significantly affects his. 
work". While everything from Baran’s pen is worthy of respect, it is 
necessary to point out that his intellectuals form an ideal rather than 
an actual category." i : 

It is not, therefore, surprising that after approvingly quoting Barah's 
definition, Kurian quietly bids farewell to it and very soon implicitly 
identifies his own ‘intellectuals’ with Baran’s intellect workers. He 
thus should have largely in mind the professional academics, the professors, 
readers and lecturers of universities and colleges, ‘engineers, doctors, 
lawyers, scientists, etc, and presumably also journalists, writers, artists, 
and white-collar workers. By and large, this is the sense in which the 
term ‘intellectual’ is employed in Marxist writing; ! and so long as Kurian 
sticks to this larger meaning no one can quarrel with him. The trouble, 
however, is that by not binding himself to a firm, explicit definition, he 
fails to achieve consistency, and, as will presently be seen, narrows or 
widens his concept of the category of ‘intellectuals’ at different points 
in his article. 

A further unfortunate result of the inattention to the question of a 
firm definition has been Kurian’s omission of any discussion of the for- 
mation and composition of intellectuals in India today. Gramsci’s notes 
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on “The Formation of Intellectuals”, with particular reference to Italy,? 
show how important this is for defining the tasks of Marxist intellectuals. 
If one collects Kurian’s scattered statements touching upon this question, 
one gets the following three main pronouncements. First, the Indian 
intellectuals are mostly of ‘feudal, bourgeois and petty bourgeois origins’ 
(p 9). Second, the ‘intellect workers’? today are the products of the 
separation of mental and manual activity brought about by capitalism, 
causing an ‘unhealthy polarisation of social classes’, i.e, ‘the separation 
of white-collar and blue-collar workers. The intellectuals are reminded of 
the position of ‘exaggerated importance’ and ‘privileged circumstances’ 
in which they have been placed by this polarisation? (p 5). Finally, ‘the 
Establishment’ has recruited a “‘large and respectable army of intellectuals 
and technocrats”, who are corrupted (‘handsomely paid’) into becoming 
servile apologists of the status quo.* 

Frankly, I find these statements generally inadequate and unsatis- 
fying ; and I venture to offer some remarks of my own on the formation 
of the Indian intelligentsia today. 

Marxists have never supposed intellectuals to form a ‘social class’ 

. They form, as Stalin put it, ‘strata’, which according to the prevailing 
social structure and their own specific circumstances may be linked to 
different classes. In general, when we consider ‘underdeveloped’ 
capitalist and semi-colonial societies, the bulk of the intellectuals fall with- 
in the general category (class) of the petty bourgeoisie. They instinctively 
share the attitude of that class towards capitalism and proletarian revo- 
lution. Such is the generally accepted Marxist view.: But the general 
proposition would give us very limited guidance unless the particulari- 
ties of the composition of the ie ier of a country are also properly 
studied. 

For India one needs to rare how the intellectuals are being pro- 
duced through schools and colleges, how there are two channels, the 
ordinary village school and the ‘mofussil’ college on the one hand, produc- 
ing the vast majority, and the public school and St Stephens’ College, on 
the other, producing the elite. The ideologies inculcated through the 
two channels are not identical. In simplified terms we may say that the 
former imparts to its products together with bourgeois ideology a mass 
of reactionary prejudices and notions, many of which are reactivated 
precapitalist survivals, such as casteism and communalism. The second 
channel produces a westernised, higher paid intelligentsia, well at home 
with the bourgeois ideology borrowed in more or less pure form from the 
West. It is -this elite which mainly furnishes the top bureaucrats, the 
business executives, the intellectuals in the top posts, the authors of well 
brought-out books in English by leading publishing houses. I have the 
impression, particularly from the first two pages of his article, that Kurian 
is more frequently thinking of the westernised elite rather than the large 
mass of the Indian intelligentsia. In any assessment of the role of Marxist 
iritellectuals today we must remember that whereas Marxism is, to a limi- 
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ted extent, a fashionable (and therefore, possibly futile) topic of discussion 
among the westernised élite, thanks, so largely, to the New Left in USA 
and Western Europe, the case is quite different with the vast majority of 
Indian intellectuals. Among them, outside of West Bengal and Kerala— 
and partly, perhaps, even there too—Marxism has not even won the 
battle for recognition as an ideological trend. ? 

It is the complete absence ‘of appreciation of this simple fact in 
Kurian’s article (naturally following from the way his eyes have remained 
focussed on the elite) that is probably responsible for the way in which he 
evaluates the basis of the strength of the ideology or ideologies antago- 
nistic to Marxism among the Indian intelligentsia. It is deplorable that 
some intellectuals should be corrupted by handsome salaries, prestige 
posts, and international tours. This phenomenon, in its proper place 
and context, needed mention. But it is an incredibly obvious 
form of economism to think that the intellectuals who today accept 
the status quo, do so simply because the ruling class has bought 
them with a few pieces of silver. This view, while apparently radical, 
does not add to our understanding of why the intellectuals are not readily 
joining the Marxist banner, and it may’ encourage the temptation to go 
hunting for scapegoats, while forgetting our real opponent. 

* That opponent is hydra-headed and cannot be wished away. I have 
briefly alluded to the process and channel through which the bulk of the 
Indian intelligentsia is educated. I have also suggested that the ideologi- 
calcontent of the education imparted to it is a mixture of bourgeois 
ideology and a host of reactionary ideas and superstitions inherited from 
our past. In the realm of culture, the modern media have generated not 
real modernisation but 'sanskritisation', as the Sociologists have defined 
the process, among the petty-bourgeoisie. Similarly, in the realm of 
ideology, the same media have not generated bourgeois ideology among 
the petty-bourgeoisie, but revivalism, the marriage of modernism with all 
the reactionary hangovers of the past, among whose progeny we can count 
casteism, communalism, regional and linguistic chauvinism, etc. 

Today, Marxism is faced with bourgeois ideology masquerading as 
‘socialism.’ This, as Kurian so rightly urges, needs uncompromising 
opposition and exposure. But Marxism is also opposed by revivalism, that 
resurrects, Dracula-like, all the past ghosts of our culture. It is not 
bourgeois ‘socialism’ alone, but bourgeois ‘socialism’ together with 
reactionary revivalism that forms the ideological basis for the present 
bourgeois-landlord regime, making a' unity of opposites no more incong- 
ruous than the recitation of Vedic hymns at the Asia Expo 72; set up to 
propagate the wonders of modern industry. 

« The struggle against revivalism, therefore, also needed to be stressed, 
and not just passed over casually in one sentence as in Kurian’s article.5 
So long as the mass of Indian intellectuals remain the prisoners and : 
purveyors of revivalism, they will continue to be supporters of the present 
ruling clas. Since Marxists have not seriously taken up the cudgels. 
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against revivalism, need we be surprised that these intellectuals do not 
even encounter Marxism asa challenging ideology, let alone being per- 
suaded by it? Ifone can speak of a strategy for breaching the isolation 
between Marxism and the mass of the Indian intelligentsia, the exposure 
of revivalism in all its forms and at all levels must surely be assigned a 
vanguard role in it.9 


II 


If the term ‘intellectual’ seems to require clear definition, the same 
requirement also applies to the term ‘Marxist intellectual’. From the 
way Kurian uses the term, it seems that he isthinking exclusively of 
professional academics who have been converted to Marxism. I believe 
that this is too narrow a view and needs modification. 

Marxism is not an ideology at level with other ideologies that are 
set doctrines interpreted and propagated by priests or scholars. It is not 
only a guide to action—many other ideologies claim to be so. It is more 
than such a guide: it develops, and is enriched and refined by the very 
process of action it initiates. Since it is the ideology of the working class, 
itisthe working class movement, with the proletarian revolution as its 
historical apex, that provides a continuous source of development of 
Marxism, particularly in its application to the specific problems of each 
country. ] l 

In the actual practice of Marxism, what is of crucial importance is 
the spread and growth of class consciousness of the working class and of 
the conscious acceptance of working class hegemony by other classes. 
This consciousness does not grow, or does not grow fast enough, in each 
individual spontaneously as a result of the development of capitalism. It is 
propagated by the deliberate action of men and women who are Marxists 
and revolutionaries (hence the inescapable need of a Marxist-Leninist 
Party). Itis their experience that most directly contributes to the deve- 
lopment of Marxism as a science of proletarian revolution and socialism. 
“The basic method of leadership is to sum up the views of the masses, 
(and) take the results back to the masses, so that the masses give them 
(communist cadres) firm support.”? Thus the work of proletarian leader- 
ship is an essentially intellectual task. What is implicit in the formula 
of Mao Tse-tung is made explicit by Gramsci, who while discussing the 
leader-mass relationship in a Marxist Party, employs the world ‘intellec- 
tuals’ for the leaders.’ 

When, therefore, one speaks not simply of intellectuals, but Marxist 
intellectuals, one must have in mind the ‘practising’ revolutionaries, who 
organise and lead the masses, as well as the Marxist academics. Since 
Kurian overlooks the category of such revolutionaries, he over- 
looks too the task that can mainly be carried out by them, namely, 
a continuous critical evaluation of the mass movement, organisation 
and level of consciousness. This task is obviously a central one for 
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Marxists. Atone level (principally, the summing-up) it is carried out 
through the statements, resolutions, etc of the various organs of the 
Marxist-Leninist Party. But it is the obligation of all Marxists to under- 
take the evaluation continuously and in detail (that is, in their own 
spheres), applying, checking and recliecking the previous summings-up in 
their practice and so contribute to the theoretical preparedness of the 
whole movement. 

For such preparedness to be achieved, the theoretical equipment of 
the cadres themselves constitutes the crucial factor. In a country like 
India with such a low literacy rate, the Marxist education of activists in 
the mass movements'of a sufficiently high quality to enable them to be 
adequately equipped in theory, is not an easy undertaking. But it is so 
` important that Marxist academics too should be called upon to help, 
through participation in study circles, schools, etc. I confess that I am-a 
little surprised that Kurian has ignored this task, while addressing himself . 
to the Marxist academics under the name of Marxist intellectuals. 


III 

I should like to stress that my preceding remarks are not intended 
to belittle the role of professional intellectuals who are Marxists. Marxism 
is not an empiricist school of thought, not a simple summation of im: 
mediate revolutionary experiences, but a scientific, closely integrated 
theory of contradictions in society, in its mode of production as well as its 
superstructure. As one moves away from the range of direct relevance of 
revolutionary practice, one enters fields such as the various elements 
of the superstructure, philosophy, literature, history, etc, as well as 
economic phenomena at high levels of abstraction (often requiring detail- 
ed statistical research for proper investigation), whose study can be 
mainly, though, of course, not exclusively undertaken by Marxist acade- 
mics. Kaurian is naturally quite right in calling upon them to perform 
this duty, although it is probably not feasible to mechanically choose 
themes that should have priority for Marxist investigations. 

There is, however, one notable omission in the ideological tasks set by 
Kurian, and that is the absence of any reference in them to literature and 
art. The 1930s and 40s saw the growth of progressive literature, and 
the last twenty years its complete eclipse in Hindi and Urdu, and possibly 
other languages as well. : There is all the more reason therefore for cons- 
cious attempts to be made now to encourage the creation of revolutionary 
literature and art. 

Besides ideological tasks, Kurian also prescribes some organisational 
tasks for Marxist academics. He calls upon them to “be active in streng- 
thening the mass organisations directly related to (their) intellectual or 
professional work? (p 10).. The .academics usually belong to the middle 
classes ; and since these classes form a potential component of the people's 
democratic front,? it is necessary that Marxists should work in these 
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‘organisations: It is, however, advisable, first, to-distinguish between the 
work in academic organisations (congresses, conferences, etc devoted to 
particular disciplines), where it would consist mainly of disseminating 
Marxism and criticising reactionary and bourgeois theories, and the work 
in service associations, (teachers’ organisations, for example), where the 
stress would be on economic demands and struggles. In the case of the 
Jatter, it would be necessary, furthér, to distinguish between the work in 
associations of the low-paid strata and in those of the privileged. I fear 
that Kurian's blanket recommendation for strengthening the mass organi- 
sation in one's profession does not warn us sufficiently of the need to have 
a proper sense of priorities in choosing organisations which Marxists should 
particularly try to strengthen. 
f Kurian offers some eloquent remarks conċerning the development: of 
‘an intellectual claiming to be a Marxist into a Marxist intellectual. He 
calls for an arduous process of ‘declassing’ themselves to be undertaken by 
intellectuals of ‘feudal, bourgeois and petty-bourgeois origin’ (p 9) ; and 
he exhoris them to “identify (themselves) completely with the life and 
experience of the working class and other toiling people, learn from them, 
merge with them emotionally and in terms: of their aspirations, life and 
‘their struggles" (p 10). : 

However, Kurian makes no practical suggestion for the way in 

which the identification with the working class can take place, such as 
participation in the work of trade unions and peasant organisations and in 
people's struggles, and in consciously abandoning in one's day-to-day 
life the attitudes, customs and habits of the exploiting classes, e.g, caste, 
status-arrogance, etc. . . 
' Here I would close. .I should only like to add that Kurian has done 
us great service by raising the question of the responsibilities and tasks of 
the Marxist intellectuals in the conditions of today. I hope there will be 
further contribution to the discussion so that all of us are clearer about 
what we ought to be doing for the cause of Marxism. 


IRFAN HABIB 


1 Mao Tse-tung, for example, includes among the ‘petty intellectuals’, the ‘‘students, 
primary and middle school teachers, lower government functionaries, office clerks, 
small lawyers”, in “Analysis of Classes in Chinese Society", Mao Tse-tung, Selected 
Works, Vol, I, London, 1954, p 15. 

2 Antonio Gramsci, The Modern Prince and Other Writings, (English edition), London, 

1957, pp 118-25. 

Quite clearly, Kurian confuses here two different results of the development of capi- 

talism. The ‘polarisation of social classes’ that capitalism brings about is the 

‘polarisation’ between the bourgeoisie and the working class. The clearest and most 

' eloquent exposition of this phenomenon is given in the Communist Manifesto : “Al 
earlier societies have contained a multiplicity of classes, with hierarchies of ranks, 
bound to each other in customary relationships; but capitalism sweeps all of them 
away and sets out to divide the entire society into just two classses, capital and labour, 
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replacing custom with naked ‘cash-payment’.”? The separation of mental and manual 
activity is, however, not an aspect of this division into two classes, but is the result of 
a new division of labour. This new division of labour (to which also Kurian refers) 
arises because capitalism destroys craft and so does away with the combination of skill 
and manual labour in the individual producer. The mass of the workers are reduced 
to unskilled automata, while a separate category comprising office-employees, super- 
visory staff, technicians, engineers, etc, is needed to look after the organisation of 
production and the complexities of the machinery. The modern educational system 
(with its certificates, diplomas and degrees) is necessarily geared to the creation of 
intellectuals from amongst whom this category is recruited. Thus the number of 
intellectuals, whether gainfully employed or not, vastly increases under capitalism. 

It is not clear, however, how by this process capitalism assigns *exaggerated impor- 
tance' to the intellect workers. In fact, there are good grounds for saying that 
their status in society as a whole is being continuously depreciated. It is to this 
depreciation that Marxist critics often attribute the anarchism, the ‘angry’ outpour- 
ings, and the declamations on ‘alienation’ (not of the worker from the product of 
his labour, but the intellectual from society) of the ‘petty bourgeois intellectual’. 

* A term like ‘Establishment’ is usually avoided, with good reason, in serious Marxist 

writing. It has, perhaps, a legitimate use when one is speaking of the entire institu- 
tional complex of the ruling class, comprising the Government and its apparatus, 
the business firms, the bourgeois and landlord parties, the bourgeois press, etc. If 
Kurian has this sense in mind, his ‘large and respectable army of intellectuals,' would 
practically comprise the entire employed intelligentsia, Whether this is, as a whole, 
*hadsomely paid" and, therefore, corrupted, is another question, 
It is possible that Kurian is here invoking a narrower concept of the term Establish- 
ment or a narrower concept of intellectuals as a category, Perhaps, the latter, since 
it is my impression, as stated in my text presently, that he is mainly thinking of the 
westernised elite among the intellectuals. 

5 Where reference is made to the struggle against ‘casteism, religion superstition, 
fatalistic determinism, and chauvinism’ (p 7). f 

* The second task set for Marxist intellectuals by Kurian is ‘relentless war against all 
alien ideologies, all forms of conservative and obscurantist ideas, and against all 
reformist, revisionist and adventurist political deviations’ (p 10). This could be said 
of the tasks of Marxists in any country of the world, including Socialist countries : No 
special significance is here attached to fighting revivalism in India. 

7 Mao Tse-tung, ‘On Methods of Leaderhip’, Selected Works, Vol IV, p 114. 

3 ‘The Study of Philosophy”, Modern Prince and Other Essays, p 70. 


® Programme of the Communist Party of India (Marxist), paras 80 and 104. 
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and the Question of ae Releoance 


"CAN KAUL, THE MON hoch ‘COMEDY, ` Vikas 
^ Publications, 1972. pp 331, Rs 40 


IT will be useful to start with a general view of the academic activity 
. in‘our country. Only then can we dicuss, with a certain amount of 
validity, the present book which necessarily falls in the pattern of that 
activity.’ 

It has to be recognised that higher education has registered a 
marked quantitative expansion during the last twentyfive years. A large 
number of universities, professional colleges and big institutes have been 
opened. These institutions have-also to some extent fulfilled the limited 
_ task assigned to them by the ruling classes for the fulfilment of the capi-' 
talist development. However, the point for us to consider is as to how 
much good the planners, and the classes whose interests they represent, 
are really capable of doing tó higher ediication in general. This is the 
crux of the matter. It is imperative to. know the needs of the present 
socio-political systent and apply that knowledge to the- concrete question 
of academic activity. We éannot, of course,” pursue this question in any 
detail here, yet it will be our erideavour to highlight the connections of 
the negative tendencies i in our pa ‘education with the limitations of 
our: present system. - er Mots : 
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To put it briefly, the needs of our system vis-a-vis higher education 
are: a) growth and expansion of knowledge to the extent it can fulfil 
the material needs of the ruling classes—e.g, scientific research, techni- 
cal know-how and skill, knowledge of administrative techniques, etc; 
b) production of a large team of expert-personnel to help the system study 
and interpret new developments for its own benefit and to suggest 
solutions .whenever the system faces crises of a deep socio-economic 
and political nature ; c) providing ideological base to the system by 
developing suitable theories to justify and strengthen existing social 
relationships. 

This academic activity operates in-a specific socio-political frame- 
work. With the increase of economic control in the hands ofan ever-nar- 
rowing section of society and a corresponding concentration of power in 
the upper strata of political and administrative machinery,a process has set 
in in which specialised learning is encouraged only for: a select few at the 
top. Nurturing elitism, this process proves to be, by and large, inimical 
to healthy pursuit of higher knowledge and education. 

We have to concede, nevertheless, that it is possible under the 
present set-up, despite its limitations, to make a deep examination of the 
vitalissues facing our country by using the limited facilities the set-up 
permits. But this important work is possible only in the case of those 
individuals who are able to save themselves from the ‘gainful’ tempta- 
tions (big jobs and lucrative assignments given by the rulers for enhancing 
the career interests of scholars) by consciously fighting against the tenden- 
cies of individualism and opportunism, and who are able to acquire at the 
same time the objective scientific discipline required for the work. Our 
contention is that individualism, opportunism and indifference to social 
good being the essential constituent factors of the set-up which controls 
higher education, an intelligent- and  ever-watchful morality is 
necessary for the beginning of sound academic work because this infuses 
genuine selfassárance in the individual against the tyranny of social 
immorality. x i 

But as we will see in the- course of this review, the existing system 
presents another and more subtle obstacle in the way of such individuals, 
In spite of their aspiration ‘to study an important topic with scientific 
precision and objectivity, they may unconsciously adopt the sociological 
approach which shuns the integration and synthesis of individual. scientific 
studies into broad and socially meaningful conclusions. They may, then, 
also not recognise the limitations of the bourgeois-liberal outlook under 
the influence of which they may have adopted the sociological discipline. 

Coming now to the specific question of English studies pursued by 
Indian intellectuals. Most of these intellectuals start with research work 
in order to acquire a doctoral degree which also mostly involves going 
to England or the United States. After the successful completion of this 
initial stage, which softlands them sooner than later into a reader- 
ship or a professorship at the English Department of an- Indian Univer- 
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‘sity, they try for some substantial assignment like a research project at a 
foreign university which would ensure them a big financial boost and a 
published work. A chain of these outings and studies may then start as 
a result of accumulated research experience and scholarship. Needless 
to say that in spite of the evolution of full-fledged industry of research 
work and a plethora of Ph Ds, sound critical studies have been few and 
far between, and they too have been largely dogged by a limited vision, 
superficiality of treatment, false and pretentious scholarship—the built-in 
traits of the cultural milieu which determines the outlook and working 
of the Indian intellectual. 
In its specific critical treatment of the theme and over-all content, 
AN Kaul’s book, The Action of English Comedy, seems to defy this usual 
pattern. The book discusses an important genre of English literature, 
Comedy, with a rare perception and insight. Though he admits, and 
‘rightly so, that the book does not consider the origin and development 
of the English comedy in its entirety, and that his studies of individual 
authors might make the book appear as ‘an eclectic collection of essays’, 
he does succeed in building up a cogent argument running through the 
‘book. For him, it is essential to reveal “the historical origin, the main 
developments and the decline of one recurring kind of comedy” and to 
attempt a “definition of a tradition, understood in the ordinary sense of 
continuous usage, `of literary conceptions and principles shared as well 
as modified over a long span of time" (page 4). The main distinction of 
his study is that unlike most other critics, he recognises the existence of 
‘action’ in comedy. . This action, in his view, has a ‘distinctive nature’ 
of its own and is the outcome of a ‘conflict between abstraction and 
experience’. He seems to believe that the action of ‘comedy’ cannot be 
understood much in its direct relationship with the actual living condi- 
tions of society and is constrained to use the word cultural rather than 
social to “indicate that comedy is concerned not with the structure of 
society so much as with what is called the social superstructure” (page 2). 
Before formulating a clear-cut approach to comedy, Kaul chooses 
to face squarely the existing theories on: this genre. This he calls the 
responsibility of a critic—to ‘clear the decks’, as it were—so that the 
relevance and urgency of a new critical study could be objectively 
ascertained. He is particularly apprehensive of the tendency to indulge 
in abstract theorising on the part of critics. Such a tendency under- 
mines the specific context of the works under study and makes the whole 
effort a useless excercise in generalities. _While tracing the tendency to 
theorise in comedy criticism back to its origin in Meredith’s Essay on 
Comedy, Kaul does not forget to pinpoint the positive aspects of the 
Essay and regrets the fact that later critics ‘have steadfastly refused to 
follow him’, 
Actually, Kaul takes rather too long a time (and draws on too 
many of the referencés to be able to handle them deftly) before he makes 
his own point.. To him it is important that the existence of action in 
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comedy be recognised as “an action that is continuous, developed and 
complete” (page 17). However, a peculiar aspect of the action of comedy 
for him is that it.does not deal with ‘ 

...social conflict in any fundamental way. Much ofit takes happily 

for granted the existing world. Nevertheless, in it. there is a larger 

significance... a sense that the private case, the private individual, 

even in his most private-concefns, is still somehow implicated in a 

public cause (page 23). 

The idea of synthesis, at a higher plane, between the personal and politi- 
cal is made clear a little later when Kaul talks of modern comedy (as 
different from the old and the new comedy) as taking for its subject “the 
confrontation between modes of public thought and ‘the modes of moral 
and emotional intelligence necessary for the nipat of personal life” 
(page 38). 

But unless, as Kaul rightly feels at this juncture, a workable line of 
demarcation is drawn between the comic and tragic conflicts, the nature 
of the comic action would not be. appropriately highlighted. He has to 
reject the general notion that the difference between the.two lies in that 
the characters in. comedy remain the same throughout while those in’ 
tragedy undergo, along with the development of action, définite transfor- 
mation. In his view, comedy is different from tragedy in the “areas of 
life to which it addresses itself, and more important, in the mood with 
which it approaches and apprehends those areas” (page 46). Here he 
defines the areas of comedy—honour, love and marriage—as those aspects 
of the common man’s life which have been given a new content after the 
renaissance and have now become possible of realisation in the emergent 
structure of society.. It is precisély for this reason that comedy treats 
those areas in a “mood that Hose on prosperity, Success and fulfilment 
(Page 46). 

Continuing. to clarify the nature of comedy as distinct from tragedy, 
Kaul talks of the antagonism-between abstraction and experience which 
he considers to, be the basic general feature of the action of modern 
comedy. ‘Abstraction’ indicates:those concepts which had their social 
base in the past but which have lost their validity and relevance in thé 
present. This is to- mean that such concepts have already become weak 
in a particular historical phase and so the hindrance offered. by these con- 
cepts to the solution of newly-emerged questions becomes possible to cross. 
Hence the necessity of a ‘vital intelligence’ on the part of a comic prota- 
gonist so that by bringing his intelligence in operation, he is able to tide 
over the ideas of yesterday and entrench. hiniself fully in the new social 
situation, Kaul, however, finds it necessary to emphasise again and 
again that the comic conflict, takes: place at. the level of ‘cultural super- 
structure’. 

A related distinguishing feature of the-comic action is, in, Kaul’s view, 
that it is concerned with ‘everyday or everylife’ battles. In fact, he takes 
Special care to counterpose:comic conflict against the “conflict in tragedy 
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(which) involves a conflict of two realities which are not only opposed but 
irreconcilable” (page 46). Thus he perhaps implies that seriousness of pur- 
pose in the action of one is different from that of the other; and again that 
the seriousness of comedy is a lesser kind of seriousness because it deals 
with ‘reconcilables’. 

‘We are now in a position to anaes this venen theory of comedy. 
and see to what extent.it can help. in the appreciation of the particular 
comic work. To begin with, we may raise the following basic questions : 

a) How far.can we accept Kaul's understanding of the historical 
process to which.he makes feet references in the course of his. 
argument ? 

b) What in his view. is ‘the exact relationship of history and 
comedy ? i 

c) How much substance is sadly. there in the clash between abs- 
traction and experience in comedy and how far does this formulation help 
in evolving a valid critical standard of judgment ? 

Infact, Kaul himself is aware of these questions and tries to answer 
them in his own terms. As regards the-first question, history in his 
view is a movement of society from one: mode of living and thinking to 
another, By the ‘mode of living’ he means ‘the basic structure of society’ 
involving ‘impossibilities’, ‘fundamental .contradictions or irreconcilable 
conflicts’ (page 205). ` By the ‘mode of thinking’ he implies the ‘cultural 
superstructure’ involving ‘reconcilables’. In this scheme, the basic struc- 
ture of society and the ‘cultural’ (one wonders whether he uses this word 
as synonymous.with, distinct from or a part.of ideological) superstructure 
operate in their own respective fields and. relate tó each other only dis- 
tantly. Second, as far. as comedy goes, the conflict takes place between 
*reconcilables' where the active ‘new realities, have an upper hand over 
the ‘old abstractions’ which on their part offer a weak and hopeless .resis- 
tance. (We may unfortunately notice some confusion here. If the con-. 
flict takes place at the level of superstrücture, what can be the meaning of 
‘new realities’ ? Taking Kaul’s own. idea; we should think that being 
‘realities’ they act at the level ofthe social base and not superstructure.) 
After seeing this, one is constrained to.observe that Kaul subscribes to a 
rather simplistic theory of históry.. No wonder then that such a mechani- 
cal understanding would impel him to search for abstractions and their 
gradual modification under the pressure .of new realities in the case of 
every comic writer in English to. prove tbe validity.of his theory. 

We cannot, of course, deny the.limited usefulness of his theory in 
pursuing the study of à few literary. pieces. -In. fact, his long comment 
on Jane Austen's novels is a lucid àccount.of how she brings to bear the 
burden ofcontemporary social developments=importance of money and 
assets and their influence.on the limited questións . of marriage and love— 
on the outmoded concepts of sentimentality, libertinism, sensibility, etc. 
What we can object to, however, ‘is! the. rigidity, and narrowness of his 
apprehension. ‘We. have to consider:that.the social base. and the cultural 
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superstructure interact on each other actively and that new realities do 
not defeat necessarily and inevitably the old cultural concepts in a limited 
span of time. Much would depend on which classes emerge as the strong 
and dominant forces under whose leadership, at a particular turn in 
history, the fate of the old concepts would be determined. It is always 
possible that in order to safeguard and strengthen its interests, a newly 
emerged dominant class nurtured the old values and concepts against the 
compulsions of new social realities and provided writers with a cultural 
conflict of the comic kind, thus assigning a more serious and significant 
social role to comedy than Kaul would grant this genre. 

Coming to the question of the relationship between history and 
comedy, we find that Kaul denies comedy its full historical significance. 
His definition and characterisation of the comic action involve the consi- 
deration of the 'reconcilables only. In this contéxt, he brings in the 
‘comic mood’ which, he feels, would keep out anything that contains 
potentialities of failure and misery. He finds the comic action by and 
large incapable of going beyond the limited (‘domestic’) areas of love and 
marriage. This limitation imposed on the action of comedy saves hini 
from many a difficult literary problem. Thus, instead of trying to: 
define the action that the plot of Henry James’s Portrait of a Lady presents, 
ne can take refuge behind an easy stand such as the following: 

With all these considerations (‘obscurities’, inconsistencies’, 

‘implausibilities’, etc—AP), however, I am not directly concerned... 

my purpose here is to focus attention on one main problem with 

which the novel confronts us from beginning to end. The problem 
can be indicated simply by observing that the Portrait is a comic novel 

labouring under an imposed sense of tragedy. (emphasis added, Page 252) 
We may notice in this passage that Kaul not only avoids the valid literary 
question of the difficulty in’ apprehending this particular novel, but 
also belittles that difficulty by characterising it merely as ‘obscurities’, 
‘inconsistencies’ and ‘implausibilities’. This tendency in him is understand- 
able. It can be seen as directly corinected with his assertion that comedy 
is limited in scope. This tendency is the product of an outlook that 
keeps off from itself the consideration of the social structure and revels 
unhampered in the ‘cultural superstructure’. This may, in fact, open, as 
it does in the case of the present author, all doors for a critic to indulge 
in eclecticism and sophistication and save him the botheration of the more 
arduous and difficult job of correlating the literary writings of a time with 
the social relationships and conflicts of that time. 

Owing to the lack of awareness of a dialectical connection between 
literary writing and its social context, Kaul thinks of literature as a more 
or less passive activity and keeps the writer still farther off in the back- 
ground. For him it is the clash between the old values and new realities 
that is important and not the conscious mind of the writer which makes 
an intelligent use of the social material and knows which particular values’ 
he is:calling in. question; or even attacking. .No doubt, .sometimes a. 
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writer may unconsciously harm a social class while consciously sympathising 
with it, But on this score, choosing to set aside as insignificant a writer's 
attitude as he consciously works it out in a literary piece, or refusing to 
acknowledge the active social function of that literary piece, or doing 
the one and not the other simultaneously, may render the critical aproach 
one-sided. 

As we take the other question to assess the actual substance of the 
concept of clash between abstraction and experience, we have to first note 
specifically that Kaul has used this concept extensively to interpret the 
comic writings in English. This also appears in the subtitle of the book— 
‘Studies in the Encounter of Abstraction and Experience from Shakespeare 
to Shaw’. It, in fact, becomes the basic critical tool that the author 
uses to apprehend the meaning of a comic work. 

Since we have already discussed Kaul’s understanding of the process 
of change in history relevant to this ‘encounter’, we need not go into that 
again. Here, we can see its significance in the strict context of a literary 
work. In Kaul’s view, the critic should locate the active elements which 
interact to make a comic conflict. Having found them out, he should see 
which of these elements are being gradually rejected in the process of 
growth of the comic action and which elements are emerging as valid and 
acceptable in the ultimate effect. Separating, in this way, the former 
(those being rejected) from the latter (those emerging as valuable) will 
help in knowing which are ‘abstractions’ and which are ‘experience’. 
Needless to say that such a method would give unlimited scope to the 
critic for the free play of his imagination since no two critics may agree 
as to which things exactly are being rejected and which others established 
in a literary work. The only valid disciplining factor in literary criticism 
is perhaps the understanding of social relationships at a particular time and 
the superstructure interacting with these relationships. The word interaction 
is most important in this context because superstructure would often be 
very active in its involvement with the social base. But whereas the base 
can be examined and studied to the last detail with scientific precision, 
this may not always be possible in defining the character of the super- 
structure by itself, "Thus the understanding of the base is the only true 
guarantee that we would be able to examine correctly the superstructure 
and lay proper emphases on its various important aspects. 

The weakness in Kaul's approach lies precisely in his virtual separa- 
tion of the ‘cultural superstructure’ from the social base and the considera- 
tion of comedy as constituting a unique kind of conflict confined within 
the superstructure. "That is why he does not find it necessary to correlate 
comic works with the class-conflict existing at the time of their writing. 
In fact his difficulty is .peculiar. On the one hand, he states that his 
book would discuss the specific variety of comic conflict appearing on the 
English literary scene after the renaissance and its maturing along with 
the general progress of the bourgeoisie. On the other, he confines him. 
self to, and unquestioningly. accepts, the critical vision which this bour- 
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geois comedy necessitates for its unqualified appreciation. This imposes 
unhealthy restraints upon the critic, in that it enables him to study a 
particular field only in isolation. © At best, the critic in such a situation 
can appreciate the finer points of'a literary work and explain the mecha- 
nism which effected, -in the limited aspect, the artistic representation of an 
experience. But he cannot see the literary work in its socio-cultural 
perspective. Further, he cannot underline its strong and weak aspects in 
precise terms, In short, he remains incapable of evolving adequate 
standards of criticism for objective appreciation and evaluation. 

One should not take this criticism to mean that the weaknesses and 
limitations of a particular. type of critical vision of which we have talked 
above are the weaknesses of Kaul the individual. They are, as, a matter 
of fact, the necessary restricting tendencies of what can be called the 
bourgeois-liberal outlook. This outlook owes its existence to the parti- 
cular political compulsions of the bourgeoisie, Seeing since the last 
century the ever-growing strength of the working class and the emergence 
of a host of socialist nations on the world map, and not being able to hide 
any further its own weaknesses and contradictions, the bourgeoisie find it 


: expedient to encourage an ideology which: takes in perenieance socio-his- 


torical reality to a limited extent. 

This is made to serve two purposes. On, the one hand, such an 
ideology can give the impression of being concerned about the present 
problems so that the oppressed people are kept under illusion for some 
time longer; on the other, it can be used in fighting the revolutionary 
working class ideology, quite often by appropriating the methods of its 
formidable adversary, in a distorted form, and offering an alternative to it. 
As this is done not out ofa genuine concern for social problems and 
‘their solution but out of the necessity on the part of rulers to be able to 
exist in hostile circumstances, this liberal-bourgeois ideology has its base 
in an essentially callous and negative outlook. . Thus, by its very nature, 
it cannot, in the ultimate effect, be congenial for a free and unfettered 
exercise of thought. i : 

However, this ideology may adopt a more sophisticated and decep- 
tively humane idiom and thus succeed in providing cover to its narrow and 
indifferent attitude towards the exploited. Its working in this form 
becomes rather complicated. It interprets revolutionary working class 
theory to be violent, rigid, one-sided and cocksure.' On its own part, it 
claims to be ‘peaceful’, ‘flexible’ and ‘tentative’. Buta close look may 
reveal that all its qualities and assets are a manifestation of timidity and 
a wish not to assume any social role in the ‘midst of class confrontation, 
Behind the facade of ‘flexibility’, it hides the belief that the given social 
reality should be retained at all costs. „An attempt to change it, say the 
liberals, would involve a lot of killing and bloodshed. In their scheme of 
things violence is interpreted as a detachable constant. ‘Thus they imply that 
both oppressors and oppressed would be equally in the wrong if they fight. 
They go on to suggest that if workers have a right to defend their interests | 


t 
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so have the owners of private property, and that both being equally right 
or wrong, it is good if a peaceful way out is found. Therefore, in the 
name of ‘flexibility’, they allow themselves to be conveniently used by the 
oppressors. 

Nevertheless, there is a good side to such a sophisticated version of the 
liberal-bourgeois ideology. "The fact that bourgédisie are forced to grant, 
under the compulsions of a historical situation, thé need‘ of some social 
concern in their new ideological strategy proves, to some extent, that bour- 
geois liberal thinking is capable of making some headway in the under- 
. Standing of social problems. To that extent, it may wage on its own a 

fight against the irrational and extremely dangerous beliefs prevalent at 
the time and expose the irrelevance and downright harmfulness of the 
values ofthe past. Also, if, on account of the modicum of idealism 
a bourgeois-liberal of this type of thinking perforce contains within 
himself, he pursues a study of social contradictions with honesty and frank- 
ness, he would inevitably arrive at a point where he would find revealed 
before him the very path which he had intended to avoid at the outset. 
‘Some bourgeois-liberals, therefore, because of their individual honesty and 
integrity, can disregard their original standpoint and switch over coura- 
geously to a more objective scientific discipline. Shedding in this"way, 
their middle class inhibitions of ‘gentlemanliness’, ‘decency’ and ‘tentative- 
ness’-—all -of. them qualities of à passive response—they may achieve a' ` 
genuine human involvement in the social questions of their time. ` 
' ' Seen in this light, Kaul’s book does reflect a tendency in the direction 
of honest concern for the historical and social contexts im literature. But, 
as we have seen above, for want of a correct understanding of the process 
of history, and because of an inadequate critical equipment at his command, 
this concern is not allowed to develop to any considerable extent and 
remains, by and large, a pious aspiration. One is pained to see so much of 
repetition, verbal jugglery, equivocation : and tentativeness in a ‘book 
which starts off to discuss the precise question of the development of comic 
action in-the English comedy over a definite historical epoch. If the 
book fails to fulfil the expectations aroused by the serious manner in which 
the i issues were raised at the beginning, it is, largely because of the stulti- 
_fying effect of the cultural milieu in which the: author's vital intelligence 
has had to operate. Sig : 


‘ANAND PRAKASH’ 


A RAHMAN, ANATOMY OF SCIENCE, National Publishing 
House, Delhi, 1972. pp 94 Rs 15 


ANATOMY of Science, which the author characterises as an effort which 
“may lead to a better appreciation and critical understanding and be of 
considerable help in the organisation of science and a better utilisation 
of the scientists in the country”, deserves commendation at the outset, for, 
it is one of the few works in India devoted to this inportant, but much 
neglected, task. 

The author correctly identifies science not only ‘as an activity’, 
but as an entire process which ‘“‘from observation, experimentation to the 
formulation of theories, is a social and historical process". With the aid 
of a brief historical survey he stresses that problems demanding research 
and research organisation, in their emphasis and priority, “could only be 
explained on the basis of social and political links of these areas of research 
and not on the basis of logical necessity arising from the growth of 
science". Given this determinant he concludes that “in view of the social 
and other differences operating in different countries, science in a country 
aquires very clear national characteristics." ` 

' Dealing with India and the situation presented by scientific activity, 
Rahman picks up the empirical fact “that many of the scientists are train- 
ed abroad and, on their return to the country, they generally continue to 
work on the problems in the areas where they had their training" and 
asserts that by doing so Indian scientists “have strengthened the general 
belief in psuedo-internationalism of science, whereby the current 
areas of research in advanced countries are’ confused with the advanced 
areas as well as common areas for science for all the countries", In re- 
jecting this psuedo-international science the author unambiguously shows 
its inadequacy, and often, as in the case of colonised Tandis its opposition 
to ‘the needs of the country’, ‘nation’ or ‘culture area’. 

However the author, who so clearly defines ds PER E 
distinguishing it from the objectivity of science which is certainly not 
geographically limited, fails to display a similar clarity in dealing with 
concepts like ‘country’, ‘nation’ and ‘culture area’, He uses 
these concepts interchangeably at random implying at one point geo- 
graphical boundaries, at another political association, and at yet other 
points, religious affiliations, Obviously, the needs arising from and deter- 
mined by these widely differing factors cannot be unceremoniously lum- 
ped together if one is to go much further than generalisations of the 
most abstract nature. The author, however, neither intends to nor leaves 
his study at this abstract stage, and therefore makes the attempt to view ‘the 
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needs of the country’, the ‘national interest’ as essentially homogeneous. 

This attempt, contradicting his own premise, ignores the context of 
class-divided society and is the pitfall of his analysis, "To look at: science 
or any other human activity as being essentially ‘free’ from the class in 
whose interest it is being undertaken, and consequently from the class 
against whose interest it is conducted, is to close one’s eyes to the very 
lessons of history that the author himself has so ably delineated in the case 
of the advanced capitalist countries. Referring to the much publicised 
problem of pollution of the environment in the West, Rahman states that 
the crisis is “essentially the result of rejection of available knowledge in the 
interest of private industry and the profit motive". Further, he quotes 
Jean Jacques Salomon, Head of the Science Policy Division of the OECD 
that in the advanced capitalist countries projects which ‘‘turned university 
laboratories, into annexes of arsenals not only delivered scientists to the 
common fate of mobilised citizens, it also converted them into agents of 
state." As noted by the author, the military-industrial complex of the 
USA finds its agents’ as readily among scientists as among ‘any other 
professional group’, 

It is really surprising to see Rahman failing to make a similar analysis 
when dealing with the Indian situation. We find the author embarking 
instead on what he unfortunately regards asa ‘desirable’ discussion on 
the personal background, conditions and attitudes of scientists. Here, while 
admitting that scientists, like any other group of people, are interested in 
and motivated by problems that are determined by the socio-economic 
environment, he is pained by the fact that the majority of Indian scientists 
are dominated by the same ‘social. philosophy’, and not by the ‘larger 
goals of science’. A minority ‘takes to science for its intellectual, moral 
or social challenge’, The. majority (presumably identified with those 
who donot have a ‘scientific background’, or parents with.an income 
above Rs 600) are motivated. by careerism which the. author sees as 
resulting from the personality of the individual scientist. Thus, it would 
appear that there is, in the author's.opinion, a certain conscious adoption 
and active perpetuation of the existing system of values on the part.of most 
Indian scientists. BST 

In one sense allthose not consciously opposing .the conditions that 
generate the social philosophy which is inconsistent with scientific approach 
can be viewed as being on the side of the system. However, to accuse 
them of being consciously motivated en masse is clearly erroneous, While 
it is true that individuals can and do function in opposition to the preva- 
lent social norm, that is, look at it critically and find ways to transform it 
scientifically, to expect all or even a majority of scientists to- achieve this 
simply because they have taken the same profession, is to assume that the 
socio-economic conditions within which professionals function exert no 
appreciable influence on their functioning. This assumption, in contradic- 
tion with the author's observation regarding the impact of the dominant 
ideology, -underlies the solution -that he- advocates : **...to motivate the 
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scientist towards ‘social goals and to create the necessary impact of the 
community on society would require a major change in their working 
conditions in. terms of salary, freedom of expression and involvement in 
décision-making at various levels." It can hardly be ignored that such a 
solution, which could aptly bė termed ‘institutionalised careerism, given the 
existing’ socio-economic structure of Indian society, would only aggravate 
the situation by creating an elite with an undisguised vested interest in. 
maintaining a system which would provide it such privileges. 

To assert.that it is the activities and functioning of scientists that to 
‘Sa large extent. give definite shape to the science of a country" is to engage 
in an analysis which the author's own assertions do not permit. However, 
one of the characteristiés of the book is the application of such analysis. 
It is. almost repitition by now to remind the author that scientists, like 
other people, are conditioned by societal factors and not by arbitrarily 
acquired or arbitrarily dispensed with subjective desires or urges. Conse- 
quently,:if instead of desiring that scientists change their attitudes without 
identifying and changing the conditions that generate them, the author 
would have done more justice to his subject if he had explored the nature 
of the relationship as it exists in India in greater depth. Unfortunately, 
by asserting that “their role as a special group has to be seen in the 
context of the sociéty in which they live" he comes to the conclusion that 
“thè prevalent conditions...arise directly out of the limited objectives of 
the! scientists...” and suggests, therefore, that efforts should be made 
“to take the scientists out of this limited preoccupation and to imbue 
them with broader goal of science... as an instrument of social and cultural 
change.".. One wonders how this laudable aim is to be achieved ! 

. Thelack of a broader commitment to the goals of science among 
scientists, the absence of the ‘scientific temper’ among .the masses of our 
people requires to be related to the material conditions of Indian society. 
Let us attempt to view the *colonial attitude of mind! which Rahman so 
rightly attacks. The dependence on and the slavish imitation of foreign 
expertise is an aspect of Indian science en which there can hardly be two 
opinions. The author in clearly outlining .the intentions of the advanced 
capitalist countries, who “by slogans of internationalism of science and 


programmes which are exclusively to the advantage of the advanced, 
countries", has ignored the basis on which these slogans can ‘sell’ in 
countries like. India, "The increasing dependence of India on foreign 
capital: creates the objective conditions in which scientists can adopt: 
and maintain this attitude. It may. have been acquired, in the first. place,: 
because of the colonial past and through foreign education. But, it is the 
objective or material conditions in India that perpetuate thisattitude. Indivi-. 
dual scientists can free themselves from the pressure of foreign influence. 
only as part of the struggle. for eliminating the undue dependence of. 
Indian economy on -foreign finance capital and technical know-how. 
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Economic and political factors operating in a society determine not 
only the growth of science, in the sense of determining its priorities, but its 
organisation as well. It is wrong to view the competitiveness and 


conflicts among various institutions, universities, government-sponsored 


societies and institutions organised by private industrial capital purely on 
the basis of the personality factor. Interaction between individual scientists 
may provide interesting anecdotes regarding well-known personalities, but 
itis of little use for any scientific study of the subject. The interests of 
the various kinds of institutions in laying down priorities and in allocating 
resources, the seemingly incompatibility of the interests of the State and 
industry, etc are unfortunately not analysed in any depth. 

The hue and cry of discovering a ‘national identity’ and of creating 
an ‘indigenous science’ is a dangerous trend when propagated in isolation 
from the existing socio-economic and political structure in India. Inde- 
pendence from the economic and cultural domination of foreign powers 
cannot be achieved by arbitrarily deciding that one is going to ‘isolate’ 
oneself nationally. This would not only be an unscientific solution to 
the problem but a highly impractical one as well, The example of the 
Soviet Union and China cannot be ignored. These countries acquired 
their independent scientific power by breaking away from the capitalist 
system and building an exploitation-free, self-sufficient economy where 
science could be utilised in’a planned, systematic manner to advance the 
interests of the society at large. It is neither feasible nor desirable to 
isolate science from the conditions of Indian ‘society. -The author would 
have done well if he had explored the possibilities open to science in India 
in the context of building up a. new society. wherein science is utilised 
to serve the interests of the people. 
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